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PREFACE. 


Tuts is not a work which requires a long preface. The 
title-page sufficiently indicates its object. It is not written 
to promote the interests of any party, and the utmost effort. 
has been made to preserve fairness and impartiality. It is 
impossible, I apprehend, for any man to write on contro- 
verted subjects, even in the way of history, without indi- 
cating his own bias. It is not perhaps desirable, for that 
bias, however little it may appear, is really the stand-point 
from which he writes, and sometimes the key to his object 
in writing. I have tried to avoid making inferences, wish- 
ing rather to state facts honestly, believing that in every 
case the inferences which I should make, will be made in- 
evitably by all impartial minds. I am dissatisfied, and I 
suppose most men are, with the spirit in which the history 
of religion in England is generally written. If it is the 
work of a Churchman, it takes the form of a defence of the 
Church of England; if by a Nonconformist, it is a defence 
of nonconformity. And thus a subject which, in proper 
hands, might be prolific for good, is sacrificed to the gloriti- 
cation of ascet ora party. Even the external facts of his- 
tory refuse to be thus treated, and much more the thoughts 
which underlie the facts. 

There are two views of Christianity distinctly traceable in 
the history of the Church. They exist more or less in all 
systems, and often in the same mind. The one receives its 
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highest expression in the Roman claim to infallibility, the 
other in Bishop Temple’s theory of the education of the 
human race. All questions of Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, the Church and the Bible, in all their varied forms, are 
ultimately reducible to these two. Neither of them has 
yet been pressed to its logical result, and it is only in our 
day that the full antagonism between them begins distinctly 
to appear. Both theories suppose the Church and the 
Bible as in some way divine. The difference is, that the 


Church of Rome claims to be the infallible and sole medium 


of. the divine communications, while the education theory 
supposes the Divine: Being to have revealed Himself at 
sundry times and in divers manners to all men. The one 
supposes the Church to be constituted by the Roman hie- 
rarchy. The other makes the Church potentially to be co- 
extensive with the human race, and actually with all men, 
under all dispensations, who have followed the teaching of 
the Divine Spirit. In the natural order the theory of in- 
fallibility comes first. It is the earliest human idea of reve- 


lation. It is, so to speak, a device of the human mind to - 


satisfy its own craving for absolute certainty. The theory 
of education is of later origin. It is built on observation of 
the actual history of vevelation. It is the theology of ex- 
perience. The certainty it gives is only moral, throwing 
men back upen conscience and trust in God.  Infallibility 
offers a ready solution. The education theory bids us learn 
eur lessons, and patiently wait God’s time. The claim to 
iafallibility has never been made good to reason. In fact, 
it has refuted itseli, The Council of Trent appealed to the 
‘unanimous consent of the Fathers.’ It has since been 
proved that the doctrines of the Church of Rome to-day are 
not these of the ancient Iathers.* To save the infallibility 

* Thisisadmitted by Dr. Newman, canon De. Newman says it is ‘hardly 
who sets aside the mnomot Vineontius available now, or effective of any 


Lirinensis, quod whique, God scaper, satisfactory result.’ 
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of the Church, the most advanced theologians of the Church 
of Rome have adopted the hypothesis of development or 
progressive revelation. If this is not in itself a confession 
of fallibility, a new meaning must be put on the word in- 
fallible. The Church of England at the Reformation ap-, 
pealed to the Scriptures. Some of the Reformers, as for 
instance Bishop Jewel, denied that there was any such 
thing as ‘a universal consent of the Fathers.’ The appeal 
to Scripture alone supposed a revelation given once for all. 
It supposed Christianity to be the absolute religion. But it 
also implied a progressive development of the human mind 
in understanding that religion. In the trial of the question 
which of the two theories agrees best with the facts of 
Christianity, the history of all Protestant Churches, and 
especially of the Church of England, must be brought in 
evidence. What is the result of three centuries of the Re- 
formation? Is it such as to justify the Reformation, and to 
determine us to go forward? It is true that our progress 
has been slow. The principle of the Reformation has been / 
itself retarded by Church theories that have no meaning ( 
but on the assumption of infallibility. Yet, though slow | 
our progress has been sure. Some great questions have 
been thought out exhaustively in England, and the last word 
on them has been said. The Roman Catholic can only 
taunt us with our divisions, our diversities of opinion, and 
the extravagancies of some individuals or of some sects. 
All these things are adimtted. They are necessary stages 
in our religious history. But when the worst has been said, 
we can comfort ourselves with the fact, that the most absurd 
sects of Protestantism have taught nothing move irrational 
than the dogmas of the Church of Rome. In the very theory 
of the Divine Being progressively educating the human 
race, it is implied that there are stages of childhood which 
we have passed. But the theory of infallibility stercotypes 


our errors, and makes men cluldren for ever. 
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This work, then, is intended to be a record of progress. 
It will show how cautiously, and yet how surely, the natu- 
rally conservative English mind has been working out its 
own religious position. At the Reformation we awoke to a 
higher sense of duty. All the problems of religion, indeed, 
are not yet solved, but our position to-day is sufficient to 
convince us that truth is to be found in the path we have 
chosen. 

‘If there is anything more to be said here, it is a word 
concerning the execution of this volume. I can scarcely 
persuade myself that itis entirely free from errors. Much 
of it was written from notes made from books that were 
read at different times and in different places. In some 
cases I may have misunderstood the authors. But I have 
done my best, and have tried always to state every argument 
as clearly as if I had been urging it for something which I 
myself believed. It may be added, that in no case is the 
information taken at second-hand. 
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CHAPTER I. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—TUE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH OF ROME, NO NARROW INTER- 
VAL.—REFORMATION PROGRESSIVE.—BARNES.—FRITH.—TYN- 
DALE.—DOCTRINAL DOCUMENTS.—CRANMER.—RIDLEY.—LATI- 
MER.—HOOPER.—BRADFORD.—PHILPOT.—HUTCHINSON. 


‘rFVRANSUBSTANTIATION (or the change of the sub- 

stance of bread and wine) in the Supper of the Lord 
cannot be proved by Holy Writ ; but is repugnant to the 
plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a 
Sacrament, and hath given occasion to many superstitions.’ 
The Reformers of the Church of England were guided by a 
rare instinct when they fastened on Transubstantiation as 
the culminating heresy of the Church of Rome. This was 
at once an appeal to reason, and to the Scriptures as inter- 
preted by reason. The change of the substance of bread 
and wine was a continual miracle which the Church of Rome 
professed to perform. To disbelieve this change was to 
distrust the infallibility of the Church, which involved ne- 
cessarily a rejection of its authority to teach any doctrine 
not agrecable to Seripture and reason. 

In the Church of Rome the Snerifice of the Mass is the 
chief act of worship. For this the priesthood exists,—for 
this the Church exists. If the body and blood of Christ 
are not really present on the altar, there is no true and 
proper sacrifice for the priest to make. It follows from 
this, that there is no truce and proper pricst,—no true and 
proper altar. The Church, the ummistry, the sacraments 
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2 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


must be differently regarded the moment we deny a real, 
that is an actual, presence of the body and blood of 
Christ.* 

That the difference between the Reformers and the Church 
of Rome was no narrow interval, but a great and impassable 
gulf, was felt and acknowledged by both sides. It was not 
The first principles from which 
they started were not the same. The doctors of the Church 
of Rome still recognized in the Church an infallible autho- 
rity to which their judgments must yield. The Reformers 
rejected the living voice, and limited their creed to what 
was clearly taught in the Canonical writings. In interpret- 
ing these writings, they might be guided mercly by the 
individual reason, or they might call to their assistance the 
judgment of ancient bishops and Fathers; but, in either 
case, they had separated widely from those who receive 1m- 
plicitly whatever the Church, professing infallibility, agrees 
to publish as the true teaching of Christianity. 

It was a peculiarity of the Reformation in England that it 
was gradual. The conservative principle was strong even 
with those who, in the course of events, became the leaders 
of the Reformation. The tide of Protestantism rose high 
before it reached the high places of the Church. Obscure 
monks and priests, who had perhaps read the works of 
Wickliffe, or visited Luther in Germany, were marked out 
as teaching the Reformed doctrines, but as yet these doc- 
trines were far away from the palaces of the King or the 
bishops; the teachers of them were in exile or in hiding- 
places, from which they were drageed forth only to reeeive 
the martyrs’ crown. 

The most eminent of these early Reformers and martyrs, 
that is, those of them whose writings exist to our times, 
were Robert Barnes, John Frith, and William Tyndale. 
The first was prior of an Augustinian Convent in Cambridge. 


* Dr. Pusey in the Eirevtean say 
that our Article rejects, not the Tran- 


chanee is not material or natural, but 
Ai ybs p rphysical. The Saccidents” re- 


says 


substantiation explained by the Coun- 
cilot Trent, but that of the schoolmen, 
who suid that the bread and wine lost 
the nourishing qualities natural to 
them. The Council of Trent affirmed 
that these qualities remaimed. The 


main, and under this word ‘accidents’ 
the Church of Rome, according to Dr. 
Pusey, includes all that we mean by 
substance. Phisis very ingenious, but, 
unfortunately, it was not known ut 
the time of the Reformation. 
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ROBERT BARNES. 3 


He had learned the Lutheran doctrine of justification by CHAP. I. 
faith only, and with it the Augustinian views of election, Tikteeetiad 
- which he held with such logical strictness as to deny that by faith. 
man had any free-will except to do evil. This doctrine of 

faith he placed in opposition to the opus operatum of the 

Church. Men were to be saved by faith, and not in virtue 

of the act of the priest. ‘Good works,’ he said, ‘shall be 
rewarded, but the reward is not the forgiveness of sins. 

The doers of the law shall be justified, but justification pre- 

ecedes their doings. God justifies His elect, and good works 

follow as the fruit.’ 

Barnes gave offence to the authorities of the Church by a Robert Barnes 
sermon which he preached in St. Edward’s, Cambridge. It oe 2m 
was directed against what he regarded as a superstitious 
observance of days. It referred in the first instance to the 
supposed sanctity of Christmas Day ; but Barnes apparently 
took the wide ground that all days are alike, including the 
weekly Sabbath. He maintained that the old command 
to the Jews, ‘Thou shalt observe thy holiday,’ was not 
binding on Christians. He quoted St. Augustine and St. 

Jerome, as teaching that the Jewish Sabbath was ended. 
Augustine even calls those Antichrist who say that it is not 
lawful to work on Sabbath or Sunday. Barnes’s argument 
was not that all days are profane, but that all days are sa- 
cred. Christ was born every day. Every day He rose again. 
Every day He ascended into heaven. The ‘Supplication ” 
which he addressed to the King begins with a condem- 
nation of the Church of Rome for claiming to have power 
over kings to depose them at its will. The king is above 
the Church. Even wicked kings are to be obeyed. John Passive obedi- 
the Baptist was subject tu Herod, and Jesus did not refuse *™°* 
obedience to Pilate. This doctrine was among the articles 
for which Barnes was condemned. With this he was safe. 
But he objected to the power and jurisdiction which were 
possessed by the bishops. He denied that they were an order 
distinct from presbyters. He said that the Apostolic rule 
was a bishop for every city. The present bishops professed 
to be the suecessors of the Apostles, but the only Apostle 
whom they followed was Judas. Barnes deseribed them as 
makine merchandise of their sacred offices, wearing mitres 
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4 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


glistening with precious stones, and so luxurious that they 
had their hands gloved even in the midst of the ceremonies. 
He defined the Church as the congregation assembled for 
worship, and again as the glorious Church invisible, which 
is made clean by the blood of Christ. This was the Church 
which could not err. His description of the visible Church 
is almost in the words which were afterwards incorporated 
into the Articles of Religion. The Church is where ‘the 
word of God is sincerely preached, and the sacraments 
orderly administered after the blessed ordinance of Christ.’ 
To the Church are committed the /eys, that is, the ministers 
preach the mercy of God, and declare forgiveness to them 
that believe. ‘l’o preach the word of God is to open heaven. 
All the members of the Church have the power of the 
keys, for the Church is built on the confession of the true 
faith. The members of the Church give to the ministers 
the exercise of this power, and those who give it can also 
take it away. 

The history of John Frith will ever be muiaberad: be- 


cause of the part which Cranmer took in procuring his con- | 


demnation and execution. He had embraced the rational 
views of the sacraments that had been taught by Zwingle. 
He reasoned that if the body of Christ ascended into 
heaven, it could not be in the Eucharist, for it was impos- 
sible for a body to be in more places than one at one time. 
Christ is present in the Eucharist, as He was ci in the 
wilderness, when the old fathers did eat His flesh and drink 
His blood as we do now. They were spiritually nourished by 
Him. To them that believed He was the bread of hfe. 
Frith complained that the error prevailmg m Ins day was 
too much trust in the outward signs, as if by them was ac- 
complished what could only be done by faith. He denies 


that the sien vives the Spit of God or grace. Those that 
come rightly to baptism have erace "Ain aay. Lhe ordi- 
nance is a witness that they are in a state of erace. The 
life of a trne Christian is a coutinual baptisin. One result 


of attaching so much importanec to the outward snerament, 
was the consigning of unbaptized infants to everlasting 
pun. The difference, according to Frith, did not depend 


on the mere outward act of baptism, but on our election of 
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WILLIAM TYNDALE. 5 


God. Those whom God has chosen He saves by means of CHAP. I. 
faith which He works in them, and not by means of sacra- pay 
ments. No man can be saved without faith, but a man may 

be saved without baptism. 

The ‘ Supplication of the Beggars,’ written by Simon simon Fishe's 

Fishe, led to a controversy about Purgatory. It was an- wea 
swered by Sir Thomas More in his ‘ Supplication of Souls.’ Beggars.’ 
Fishe contrasted the wealth of the monks with the poverty Sir Thomas 
of the multitudes in London, and recommended that the meee 
money spent for Souls in Purgatory should be applied to Souls.’ 
the relief of the destitute. Sir Thomas More represented 
the Souls in Purgatory lamenting that there was so little 
faith in the earth, that the relief of destitute bodies should 
be placed before that of suffermg souls. He argued, too, for 
the necessity of the existence of Purgatory, from the fact 
that men’s sufferings in this life are not sufficient to make 
satisfaction for their sins. At this pomt John Frith took 
up the controversy. With the doctrine of the sufficicucy 
of Christ’s atonement, and that faith alone was necessary 
to receive it, he had a full answer to More’s objections. 
The true Purgatory, he said, is the word of God. Christ 
makes His Church clean by His word. Faith is the Pur- 
gatory of the heart. To take away our infirmities, God nails 
us to the cross of Christ. 

William Tyndale is even better known than Barnes or William 
Frith. His translation of the Bible was the groundwork of Tyndale: 
that version which was completed under Kine James, and 
which is still the authorized version of the Church of 
England. Tyndale was a thorough Protestant. To him the 
Church of Rome was the thick darkness, and his only hopes 
of dissipating it were in the dissemination of the Scriptures. 

For the Fathers he had no reverence. They had taken hi- Looe not 
berties with the Scriptures, and prepared the way for their se at es 
being set aside by the Church of Rome. To the Fathers we 

owe the senses ‘tropological, ‘allegorical, and fanagogical,? 
—twenty doctors expounding one text in twenty ways, as if 

the only use of the Bible was for men to weave out of it in- 

genious allegories. ‘Understand,’ says Tyndale, ‘Scripture 

has but one sense, which is the literal one.’ On the sacra- 

ments, he avoids the rhetorical and questionable language of 
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4 6 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. I. the Fathers.* He classes the prelates with the supporters of 
Antichrist. He calls Confirmation a ‘dumb ceremony,’ one 
of ‘the rabble of ceremonies’ which the bishops had set 
up, instead of preaching the plain text of God’s law. He re- 
garded the laying on of hands as a thing indifferent,—a cus- 
tom of the Jews, but not necessarily connected with the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 

On some of the practical questions which were eagerly 
discussed at a later time, Tyndale has expressed his judg- 
ment. Christ’s kingdom not being of this world, he thought 
the officers of the Church should not hold offices of state. A 
minister of religion, he said, should never be a magistrate, 
for it is incongruous to his office that he should enforce a law 
of violence. The King, however, is judge over all. He 1s 
The King  God’s vicar, responsible to none but God. We are not to 
yilegocenie judge the King, nor to resist him, for that is to resist God. 

He is without law, and may do right or wrong, for he is to be 
judged at another tribunal than ours. This exaltation of the 
civil ruler had a meaning which it has not to us. The Refor- 
mers looked to the King as their only hope of deliverance 
from the supremacy of the Pope. 

When Tyndale published his translation of the New Tes- 
tament, he found an opponent in Sir Thomas More, who 
objected not only to his founding the Church on the Bible, 
but to several words used in the translation. As Tyndale 
identified the Scriptures with the word of God, he had to 
show that the Church was begotten by the word. More, 

Which is first, on the other hand, had the historical fact that the Church 
a coi did exist, not indeed before the word, but before the word 
was written. Tyndale, agreeing with Barnes and Frith 
about the identity of bishops and presbyters, translated 
the Greek word for presbyters as ‘elders.’ They were so 
called, he said, for their gravity; and, because of their 
office of overseers, they were called bishops. The word 
usually translated Church he rendered ‘congregation’ The 
clergy, he said, had appropriated to themselves the term 


* Here is anillustration of the effects washing, as that it preacheth, repre- 
of baptism, ‘As a preacher, in preach-  senteth unto us the promise that Cod 
ing the Word of God, saveth the hath made unto us in Christ.’ —Jse- 
hearers that believe; so doth the trinal Treatises, Par. Soc. Ed. p. 299. 
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TYNDALE’S THEOLOGY AUGUSTINIAN. vi 


which by right belonged to all Christians. The visible CHAP. I. 


Church or congregation was fallible, but the clect Church 
was that which could not err. 


The rest of Tyndale’s theology is of the darkest kind of ae 
Augustinianism, with but few gleams of light. Through the rettread: 


fall of Adam we are all, he says, heirs of the vengeance of 
God by nature and by birth, even ‘in our mothers’? wombs 
we had fellowship with the damned devils.’* It is our nature 
to sin, as it is that of a serpent to sting. Out of this state of 
sin and condemnation God has appointed some to eternal 
life; and when the Gospel is preached, the Spirit enters 
into these, opens their eyes, and works faith in them. He 
again compares men by nature to ‘wild crab-trees,’ of 
which God chooscth. whom He will, and plants them in the 
garden of His mercy. Consistently with this view of the 
limitation of the Divine mercy, Tyndale condemns the idea 
of men working in order to obtain the Divine forgiveness. 
We are to do what is right without reference to reward, 
for this alone is true goodness; and we are not to work be- 
cause of the reward, for that comes not by our merit, but by 
the free gift in our election. They that are chosen do good, 
so to speak, spontaneously. It becomes their nature, as 
it was at first their nature to sm. Of those doctors who 
make good works necessary to salvation, Tyudale says that 
they ascribe that to good works which belongs solely to 
Christ.¢ The Spirit of God works only in the chosen, and 
these, as we understand Tyndale, are to be found only among 
Christians. The moral virtues of the Pagans are declared 


to be even worse than their sins.f 


* Tyndale is sometimes impetuous. 
His mind was uncqual. ltwanted logi- 
cal precision. This exposed him to the 
criticism of his enemies. But he was 
simple, carnest,anddevout. It his logic 
isoften bad. and histheology sometimes 
repulsive, chev are redeemed by prs- 
sazes that savour ot the sincerest piety, 
such as this, ‘Priyer is a moving, 
a longing, and a desire of the spirit 
God-ward for that which it lacketh; 
asa sick man moumeth and sorrow- 
eth in the heart, longing for health. 
Faith ever praveth.’ 

+ Tyndale says of all the schoolmen, 
they ‘agree that no man is saved by 


Christ but by holy works.’ This was 
an inference which might have been 
turned against himsclf. It might 
have been said Tyndale believed 
that no man is saved by Christ but 
only by fiuath. 

i ¢Vhou mayest hereby perceive, 
that all that is doncin the world before 
the Spirit of Cod come, and giveth us 
licht, is damnable sins; and the more 
glorious, the more damnable ; so that 
that which the world counteth most 
glorious is more damnable in the sight 
of God, than that which the whore, the 
thief, or the murderer do.’ This is il- 
lustrated by the case of Lucretia, who, 
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CHAP. IL. 


Rejection of 
the Papal su- 
premacy in 
England. 


The ten arti- 
cles. 


8 RELIGIOUS THOUGIIT IN ENGLAND 


King Henry’s quarrel with the Pope was the accidental 
means of the Reformed doctrines finding favour with the 
dignitaries of the Church. The King threw off the Papal 
supremacy, and in this he was supported by all the bishops 
except Fisher, of Rochester. Some of the bishops were dis- 
posed for further reformation, but the rest of them as to 
doctrine were as much Roman Catholic as they had ever been.* 
From the time of the rejection of the supremacy of the Pope 
down to the end of the reign of Edward, we have, in public 
documents and authorized formularies, the history of all the 
doctrinal changes from Roman Catholicism to the most 
advanced expression of Protestantism that the Church of 
England has ever made. The first of these is the ten articles 
concerning religion which the King enjoined to be taught 
by all bishops and preachers.t The object of these articles 
was to secure unity and quietness among the bishops, for in 
some of them the leaven of the Reformation had already begun 
to appear, and all of them had been instrumental in substi- 
tuting the supremacy of the King for that of the Bishop of 
Rome. In these articles there is an implicit consciousness 
that the ground is changed. The King prescribes to the 
bishops the Bible and the three Creeds as the only source of 
doctrine and foundation of their faith, calling them the ‘ in- 
fallible words of God.’ Those who denied this were de- 
clared to be ‘members of the devil, with whom they shall 
perpetually be damned.’ The sacrament of Baptism was held 
necessary to attain everlasting life,—children dying with- 
out it could not be saved. Confession to a priest, or the 
second part of Penance, was declared necessary when it could 


in her chastity, sought her own glory, Shaxton, Bishop of Sarum. 

and not God's.’ — Par. Soc. Ed. p. Latimer, Bishop of Worcester. 
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DOCTRINAL DOCUMENTS. 9 


be had, for, by the appointment of Christ, the absolution of CHAP. I. 
the priest was the application of God’s promises to the peni- Et 
tent. The words of the priest pronouncing absolution were 
‘the very words and voice of God Himself, as if He should 
speak unto us out of Heayen.’ The third part of Penance 
was also declared necessary, that the penitent perform exter- 

nal works of charity and mercy. Transubstantiation was left 
unchanged. A eleam of Protestantism seemed to fall over A gleam of 
the decane of ncuron It was declared that though ;, Protestant- 
contrition, faith, and good works are necessary to the attain- 
ment of everlasting life, yet they do not merit salvation. We 
might pray to saints so long as it could be done without 
superstition, or so long as we did not think them more 
merciful than Christ. Images might be erected in churches, 
especially those of Christ and ‘our Lady.’ It is, however, 
allowed that circumstances may arise when it is lawful to 
destroy them, as we find in the Old Testament. We may pray 
for the dead, and offer Masses for the repose of their souls, 
but we do not know where they are. The articles end with 
a protest against the Bishop of one pardons, the abuses 
that go under the name of Purgatory, and the supposed value 

of Masses said at Seala Cali. 

Next year, 1537, the bishops published ‘The Institution ‘Institution of 
of a Christian Man.’ In this book the King’s articles were a 
incorporated almost without achange. Besides an exposition 
of the Apostles’ Creed, the seven Sacraments, ten Command- 
ments, Paternoster and Ave ria, there is a definition of 
faith, as ‘that singular gift of God, whereby our hearts, that 
is to say, our natural reason and judgment, is lightened and 
purified.’ The ‘faith’ apparently refers to certain articles 
that are to be believed. The descent of Christ into hell is 
to be interpreted that He went there to ‘deliver from thence 
all the souls of those righteous and good men which, from 
the time of Adam, died in the favour of God.’ 

The ascended Christ is declared to be the only Mediator 
between God and man, and the only Intercessor for them 
that believe. The most sigmificant part of “The Institution 
of a Christian Man?’ is the definition of a Church, and The Church 
especially the Church Catholic. -As to the King, it is deter- Late we 
mined that, though he be an overlooker of priests and 
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CHAP. 1 


“A Necessary 
Doctrine and 
Erudition.’ 


Io RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


bishops, he is yet not to ‘preach, or teach, or administer 
sacraments, not to absolve or excommunicate.’ The Church 
is taken in the twofold sense of visible and invisible. Some- 
times all who are christened are called the Church, and 
sometimes only those who are ‘chosen and ordained to reign 
with Christ.2. The Catholic Church is ‘the elect and faith- 
ful people of Christ.’ They are ‘the temple and habitude of 
God, the pure and undefiled spouse of Christ, His very mys- 
tical body.’ With the members of this body there have 
ever been mixed evil and wicked people; so long as these 
are not excommunicated, they are accounted of the body. 
‘Catholic’ is defined as that which ‘cannot be coarcted or 
restrained within the limits of any one town, city, province, 
region, or country, but is spread and dispersed universally 
throughout the whole world.” The Church of Rome and all 
other Churches make one spiritual unity, which is founded 
on faith, hope, and charity, with agreement as to the right 
doctrine of Christ, and the uniform use of the sacraments. 
In 1543, the King set forth ‘A Necessary Doctrine and 
Erudition of a Christian Man.’ This was identical with the 
‘Institution,’ if we except ‘A Declaration of Faith’ which 
was prefixed, and two articles added, one on ‘Free Will,’ 
and another on ‘Good Works.’ This book is supposed to 
be less Protestant than its predecessors. Collyer says that 
‘it manages with less latitude than the “ Institution ;”” bends 
to the Six Articles,* and, in some points of controversy, 
drives further into the doctrines of the Roman communion.’ 
Strype’s judgment is difierent. He says that, ‘in the former 
book, devotion to images, honouring of saints, and praying 
to images, Masses for the dead, and various Popish rites and 
ceremonies were commanded and enforced; in this book 
they spoke more dubiously and warily of, or rejected them ; 
and so for Purgatory, which made one great article in the 
former book, at the end of it,—it is in this quite left ont.’ 
Between the two books there is not much to choose; Strype’s 
view is, on the whole, the more correct, but the historian of 
facts is rarely to be trusted when he writes of doctrines. 
* The ‘Six Articles’ of 1539 inter-  transubstantiation, communion In one 


vene between the ‘Institution’ and kind only, forbidding priests to marry, 
the ‘Necessary Doctrine... They are enjoining clerical celibacy, private 


purely Roman Catholic, maintaining masses, and auricular confession. 
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DOCTRINAL DOCUMENTS. II 


Strype is wrong in saying that the article on Purgatory is 
left out in the ‘Necessary Erudition.’ The title is changed 
into that ‘Of Prayer for Departed Souls,’ but the article 
itself remains unchanged. The prefixed article on ‘ Faith’ 
is not different in.substance, but fuller in its teaching than 
what appeared in the ‘Institution’ Faith is presented 
under two aspects; the second is that lively faith which is 
joined with hope and charity. It is identified with the 
faith described in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The first is simply belief in itself. It is de- 
scribed as a persuasion wrought in man’s heart that there 
is a God, and that the words and sayings of Scripture are 
infallible truth. It is the belief of what was taught by the 
Apostles, and confirmed by the universal consent of the 
Church. ‘Here man leaneth not to his natural knowledge 
which is by reason, but leaneth to the knowledge of faith, as 
Isaiah saith— unless ye believe ye shall not understand.” ’ 
The passage from Isaiah is according to the reading in the 
Vulgate. It is remarkable that the first rather than the 
second kind of faith is regarded as ‘the gift of God,’ and 
this seems still more strange, when we read further on, that 
the promises of God are made on condition of our believing 
certain articles of faith. Good Works are declared necessary 
in order to justification. We must bring forth fruit, and 
yet we are not justified because of the merit of our works, 
for remission of sins is the gift of God. The article on Free 
Will is Augustinian, but temperate. It ends with the ad- 
monition that preachers are neither so ‘to preach the grace 
of God that they thereby take away free-will, nor on the 
other side, so to extol free-will that injury be done to the 
grace of God.* 

In the reign of Edward the doctrines of the Reformers 
were triumphant in the Church of England. The Prayer 
Book of 1552, revised with the assistance of Bucer, was more 


Protestant than any of its predecessors. ‘To this reign, also, 


* Tt has been miintained in ourday without being of it. The Reform: rs 
that all, even the earliest of these docu- and thetr successors never seem to 
ments, «re still binding on the Church. have imagined that the later formu- 
If this can be proved, we may get Taries did not supersede those that 
back to the nearest possible point of went before. 
contiguity with the Church of Rome 
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12 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


we owe the Articlesof Religion, afterwards reduced from forty- 
two to thirty-nine,* and drawn almost entirely, as is confessed 
on all sides, from the Confessions of the Reformed Churches 
in Germany. To the same date belongs the first book of 
Homilies. These are not remarkable for any definite state- 
ments of doctrine. The authors of them were of widely 
different scntiments.¢ From the words of David to Absalom 
the doctrine of passive obedience is enjoined on all subjects 
who wish to be good Christians. The Kingis the anointed— 
God’s lieutenant and vicegerent, whose will we may not in 
any case resist. It is worth noticing that in the homily on 
reading the Scripture, it is said that ‘in itis contained God’s 
true word.’ The use of this expression is not frequent in any 
of the official documents of this era. King Henry, as we 
have seen, pronounced the Bible, along with the three Creeds, 
to be ‘the infallible words of God.’ 

At the time of the Reformation, the first question, and 
practically the most urgent, was that of the royal supremacy. 
It might seem a matter of little importance whether the 
Church in England was under the supremacy of the King or 
the Bishop of Rome. And an indifferent matter it did appear 
to many of the bishops in King Henry’s time; for though 
the assertion of the royal supremacy was the first step in the 
Reformation, it did not seem to imply the necessity of sepa- 
ration from the Roman See. But ere the Reformation had 
far progressed, it was manifest that it involved the wide 
question of what constitutes a Church. Jurisdiction in all 
that concerned the temporalities of the Church might be 
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CRANMER. | 13 


yielded to the King, but if the Church is not built on St. CHAP. L 
Peter and continued by his successors, the Bishops of Rome, dart 
on what is it built, and in whom is it continued? The Re- 
formers had to answer this question, not solely to defend 

their position, but in order to take up a position at all. In 
England the question had two well-defined answers. One 

was that derived from the Reformed Churches on the Conti- 

nent, that a Church is constituted by men holding Christian 
doctrines and living Christian lives. Such a community will 

govern itself by what external forms are most suitable for the 

time and place in which it exists. The second answer was 
Cranmer’s, which differed from the first only by resting the Cranmer. 
government of the Church in the King. The State was 
reckoned the best judge as to what forms of religion would 

be most suitable to control and develop the spiritual life of 

the nation. The Reformed Church of England thus became, 

so far as Cranmer represents it, an Episcopal Church, of 
which, however, the head is not the bishops, but the civil 


ruler. 

The royal supremacy, in the first instance, was simply a How much 
declaration of independence. The King did not mean it for Saami das 
more, neither did those of the bishops who took the oath meant. 
of supremacy, and yet opposed the Reformation. But with 
Cranmer it was antagonism to the See of Rome spiritually 
and temporally. It gave external form to the Church, and 
established the relation which he thought should always exist 
between the Church and the State where the sovereign is a 
No name was too hideous for the Church of Rome. 

Satan had been let loose upon it, and 


Christian. 
It was Antichrist. 
had ruled over it for five hundred years. Christianity, in its 
external form, was not to be a union of all Churches presided 
over by one bishop, to whom it was given not to err in doc- 
The visible Church, Cranmer said. had erred. Chris- 


trine. 

tianity was a spirit, and had no external form of divine 
appointment. The true Church was invisible, not known 
to men, but known oly te God, who searches the hearts 
of men. This is the Church which cannot err, which is the 
pillar and ground of truth. This is the Chureh all whose 
members are holy, elect, mystical members of the mystical 


body of Christ. 3ut there is a visible Church consisting of 
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14 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. I. good and bad, of men holding and professing the faith. It 
is the business of Christian princes to give laws to this 
Church, to appoint its officers, and to sce that their functions 
are duly performed; for all officers of the Church are servants 
The civil office of the State. The civil office was as sacred, in Cranmer’s 
pena vPe judgment, as the ecclesiastical, and the grace of God promised 
tical. for the execution of the one as well as of the other. To the 
King was committed the care of the souls of his subjects as 
well as the government of their temporal estate. As the Lord 
Chancellor and other civil officers are appointed to discharge 
secular duties for the commonwealth, so the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the clergy are appointed to discharge the 
spiritual and the ecclesiastical.* The foreign Reformed 
Churches mostly adopted the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment, while Cranmer retained Episcopacy, but he in no way 
reckoned that bishops were necessary tu constitute a Church. 
In the primitive Church they were the same as presbyters. 
The king can The bishop, he said, may make a priest, so may the king, 
make a priest. : o 
and so may the people by their election. The last was the 
custom of the primitive Church, before princes were con- 
verted to Christianity. The Apostles did not appoint other 
ministers of the Gospel. They recommended such persons 
as they thought eligible, leaving 4t to the people to choose 
or to reject them. 


Scheme to When King Edward died, Cranmer was endeavouring to 
unite all the : sya ‘ . : acl 
a ey) bring all the Reformed Churches into one communion, each 
Churches. national or provincial Church to retain its own forms and 


formularies. This fact, had we no other evidence, would be 
enough to show what were his views of the character and 
constitution of a Church. From the erceds and standards of 
the foreign Churches he borrowed the language in which, 
for the most part, he expressed his own doctrines. True, 
indeed, these Churches had taken this language from St. 
Augustine and those Fathers who agreed with St. Augus- 
tine, so that in this there was agreement with at least one 


* ‘Allthe said officers (of state) and of God, that grace is given in the com- 


ministers (of religion) as well of the mitting of the ecclesiastical otlice, 
one sort as of the other be aypointed, than it is in the committing of the 
assigned and elected in every place by civil ottice.— Crane's Words, vol. il. 
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CRANMER. 15 


portion of the early Church. On predestination, free-will, CHAP. I. 
and original sin there is not much in Cranmer, if we except 
what is said in the Articles and Homilies. On justification 
by faith he clearly declares for the Lutheran doctrine, that we 
are justified by faith alone, but with Melancthon’s qualifica- 
tion, that it is by a faith which is not alone. The Son of God 
made ‘a sacrifice, satisfaction, or, as it may be called, 
amends to His Father for our sins to assuage His wrath and 
indignation.” We have the benefit of this satisfaction by 
faith; but it is not a faith which makes works unnecessary. 
It only takes away the necessity of them as meritorious, lest 
they should be put in the same class with the merits of 
Christ. It is a faith which includes charity or love. It is, 
in the end, equivalent to works—that is, to keeping the 
moral commandments of God. Cranmer reckons the sub- 
stance of faith to have been embraced in the works which 
Jesus mentioned to the young man in the Gospel as neces- 
sary to be done to inherit eternal life.* We cannot per- 
fectly keep the commandments, but our imperfection is per- 
fected by Christ. His merit serves for our want of merit. 
We fulfil the law in Him, ‘forasmuch as that which our in- 
firmity lacketh, Christ’s justice hath supplied? We are 
justified by works in the sense that they are the equivalent Faith and 
of faith, and a necessary condition of justification ; but when ee 
we say by faith alone, we take away the idea of merit on our 
part, acknowledge that we are unworthy, and resolve salva- 
tion solely into the mercy of God. 

But the opposition of faith and works had some other re- 
lations, which helped to involve this subject m ambiguities 
almost bevond remedy. The Church of Rome made ‘ good What the 

Fs ; ner is ; : a, Church of 

works’ to consist in obeying the commands and traditions Rome meant 
of the Church concerning meats and drinks, fastings and pil- by works. 
evimages.¢ To these the Reformers had.to oppose a sub- 


* *So that this is to he tnicen for a nour which pleascth Gol, and 
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# Sneuking of the controversies be right wood works, and such as 
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16 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. I. jective faith. They directed the people to Christ, and to 
Spe the faith and works which He had enjoincd, instead of 
directing them to the Church, with the faith and works 

which it had enjoined. In doing this they adopted Aucus- 

tine’s language, which had been used against the Pelagians. 

The Church of Rome had become Pelagian as opposed to 
Augustinian ; but it had also become something worse than 

Pelagian. The good works which Pelagius inculcated as 

the conditions or grounds of justification were the moral 

laws of God; but the good works of the Church of Rome 

were the traditions of the elders and the commandments of 

men. Moreoyer, the language of Augustine, never logical, 

always exaggerated, and often inconsistent with itself, was 

an uncertain vehicle for conveying the thoughts of men 

whose immediate object was to oppose the merit of ‘good 

works’ of quite another kind from those to which Augus- 

tine’s language referred. An instance of the perplexity 

re, etre; arising from this is in Article XIII., which says that ‘Works 
xood works done before the grace of Christ and the inspiration of His 
ee eee Spirit are not pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not 
the Church of Of faith in Jesus Christ.’ If they are good works, from what 
Perec: else could they spring but the grace of Christ and the inspira- 
tion of His Spirit? If they are not good works why are they 
mentioned ? The statement, in the latter case, is a mere tru- 

ism. Clemens of Alexandria, with some other ancient Fathers, 

ascribe all the goodness of the Pagan philosophers to the 

grace of God working in them, though they knew not whence 

it came. The Bishop of Ely thinks that Clemens’ doctrine 

does not interfere with that of the Article. But the Article 

limits grace and inspiration to those works which ‘spring of 

futh in Christ” Can the heathen do such works, or can 

they in any sense be said to haye faith in Christ? Clemens ’ 


would have answered this question, but im a way altogether 


opposed to the spit of this Article, which owes its existence 
te another thealoey, In the ‘Tomily on Good Works,’ 
Which is said to have been written by Cranmer, we read that 
the cood works of the Pagans, such as feeding the liunery 
and clothing the uaked, were but ‘dead, vain, and fruitless 


works.” They needed ju/th to commend them to God. Lad 


Cranmer becn expressing his own judement, he would have 
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CRANMER 17 
said that the works are equivalent to faith. Had he followed CHAP. I. 


Clemens of Alexandria, he would have explained that philo- 
sophy was to the Pagans what the law was to the Jews, or the 
Gospel to the Christians. But he was following Augustine, Augustine 
who says that such works have not the faith a Ghise for peppebieds thee 
their foundation, and therefore they are not good.* In his Art. XIII. to 
ane P moral works. 

exposition of the eighty-fourth Psalm, that Father speaks 
of Christians as typified by the turtle-dove that hath found 
a nest where she may lay her young birds. Jews, Heretics, 
and Pagans do good works, but they have not found a nest. 
Their works are not done in the true faith, and, ‘ therefore, 
these birds are lost.’ 

After the Royal supremacy, which, as we have seen, 
affected the whole constitution of the Church, the next 
urgent question between the Reformers and the Church of 
Rome was that of the Sacraments. Cranmer did not object The Sacra- 
to the number seven, though five of them could not be called acBtY: 
sacraments except in an inferior sense. Nor does there ap- 
pear to have been any difference about Baptism, unless it 
be that the Roman theologians, while admitting the presence 
of the Holy Ghost in Baptism, denied that of Christ’s 
humanity, which they reserved for the other sacrament only. 
This might be construed into a wish on their part to elevate 
the Communion above Baptism. Cranmer’s object was to 
make them of equal importance and significance. His great 
controversy was on the Eucharist. It was with this sacra- 
ment, he said, that the devil had ‘craftily juggled’ + ~ Tran- 
substantiation was the root of the deadly tree of error, the 


I: LW of works. 
the Jew, the 


faith, and not by the 
Wheretore it aris: th that 


* By ‘faith of Christ,” Augustine 
evidently means an objective faith, 


the belief of a certain creed. Cran- heathen philosopher and the heretic. 
mer adopts Augustine's lanensee though they excell a in all good works 
Without Aueustine’s meaning. It is of moral virtue. on just, and 
possible that Angustine would | a Catholic Christian man, living but 
denied the Church of Rome to be the an ordinary honest Tite. either not 
Church Catholic had he lived in Cran-  sinnine greatly or sapplyvine his faults 
mers dity, but the spivit of his res by penance, is just. 4 fitith is 
nuurks is embodicd im thie following here obviously hath the Church of 
passage from. the notes append: do to  Rome--recetvine a certain eral, : 

the Donay version of the New Testa- ¢ ‘The devil, the enemy ot Christ 
ment, Rom. i. 17:—‘Lineth by fireth— and of all His members, hath so 
That is our faith, thet ts to sity, the craftily ju@eled herein, that of no- 


Catholic belicf (snith Augustine) which 


maketh us just, and that by the law of 


VOL. I 


thine riseth so much contention as of 
the holy sacrament.’— Vol. i. p. 297. 
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occupies a 
place in 
heaven. 


18 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


dank bed of the weeds of superstition.* - It ‘overthroweth 
the nature of a sacrament,’ for a sacrament requires a visible 
sign of what is signified. But the symbols cease to exist if 
they are changed into the body and blood of Christ. Cran- 
mer’s thorough opposition to the belief of the real presence 
in the ‘sacrament of the altar’ in any sense at all approach- 
ing the Roman Catholic doctrine, is the only defence that 
can be made for the language of Article IV., which speaks 


of Christ having ascended into heaven with ‘flesh’ and 


‘bones. The natural body of Christ, he argued, occu- 
pies a place in heaven, and therefore it cannot be also 


present in the bread and wine of the Communion. That - 


body may be glorified ; it may have become heavenly and 
spiritual, but whatever change it has undergone, it is still 
subject to that law by which it is a body,—that it be in only 
one place at one time. If it can be predicated of it that it 
is both in heaven and on earth, or that it is present when- 
ever the priest consecrates the host, it no longer comes under 
our conception of body. The bread in the Communion is 
still bread and the wine is still wine, but the body of Christ 
is in heaven. It was bread which He broke, and not His 
body ; it was wine which He gave His disciples to drink, 
and not His blood; the signs, but not the things that were 
signified.t ‘lo eat Christ’s body, says Cranmer, would be, 
‘doing something abhorrent to any Christian.’ In old times 
it was a custom to burn what remained of the consecrated 
elements. If these had become the body of Christ, then the 
priests who burned them ought, he said, to be called Christ- 
burners. : 

Transubstantiation was mainly supported by the words of 
Jesus—* This is my body ;’ and by His discourse to the Jews 
ebout eating His flesh and drinking His blood, as recorded 


* +The very body of the tree, or ground again with the old errors and 
rather the roots of the weeds, is the superstitions. —-Vol. iis [Pa eto 
Powis doctrine of transubstantiation, ¢ Christ is not to be worshipped, 
ofthe real presence of Christ's fesh Cranmer says, tas being corporaliy 
mb Fiood in the sacrament of the in the breadt; for Ife is not in it, 
ality Gis they ecl it), and of the sa- neither spiritually, as Ife is in min, 
eritice and oblation of Christ made by nor corporally, as Tle is in heaven 


the priest for the salvation of the but only sacrumentially, as a thing 
qnick and dead, which roots, if they may be said to be m the tienre where- 
Ve sutfered to erow up in the Lord's by it ts styiified’—Vol. i. p. 116. 
vineyard, they will) oversprend the 
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CRANMER. 19 


in the sixth chapter of John’s Gospel. The words, ‘This is CHAP. I. 
my body,’ were easily explained by the common use of lan- 
guage. It is just what we should have expected Jesus to 
have said when He gave His disciples the symbols of that 
body which was soon to be bruised and broken on the cross, 
and of that blood which was to be poured out for the life of 
the world. The discourse in John’s Gospel Crannyer at once John vi. does 

5 ; not refer to 

rejected as having no reference to the sacrament of the tne Eucharist. 
Supper; that is, no more than it had to the sacrament of 
Baptism, or any other religious service in which by a figure 
of speech we are said to eat Christ’s flesh and drink His 
blood. The words were spoken a year, probably a year and 
a half; before the institution of the Supper, while Jesus spoke 
to those present of cating His flesh and drinking His blood 
then, otherwise they could have no hfe in them. To suppose 
that Jesus referred to the Eucharist is to throw an unneces- 
sary veil of mystery over words whose meaning is as plain 
as the plainest passage in John’s Gospel. The Jews mur- 
mured when they heard Him speak of their eating His flesh. 
They thought He spoke of some carnal and corporal eating, 
such as is implied in transubstantiation. Their error was 
not less absurd than that of Nicodemus concerning regene- 
ration, who thought that to be born again a man must enter 
a second time into his mother’s womb and be born. Jesus 
answered them: ‘It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh 
profiteth nothing.’ To eat His flesh means to believe on 
Him.* 

Cranmer denies that Christ’s body and blood are present Cranmer’s 
in the sacraments. They are in heaven, and not upon earth. eee 
Yet he says many times over, in language strong, express, ments some- 
and sometimes perplexing, that worthy communicants eat rae awe 
Christ’s body and drink His blood. — If Christ’s body is in ‘ 
heaven, the difficulty of conceiving how it can be present to 
the faithful and reeeived into their hearts is not less than the 
ditliculty of coneciving it to be im er under the clements. 

All his arguments drawn from reason aguinst transubstantia- 
tiou seem to be equally valid against his own doctrine. He 

* What need we any other witness hath everlasting life. and that to eat 
when Christ Ilimself doth testify the His flesh and todrink Tis blood is. to 


matter so plainly, that whosoever cat- belicve on Hims—Vel. ii. p. 426. 
eth Lis flesh and drinketh His blood 
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20 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. I. explains that Christ’s body is eaten spiritually and sacramen- y 
tally. The latter word is not definite, but fortunately Cranmer | 
tells us what be means by it. A sacramental eating is an fi 
eating of the sign when, by a figure of speech, we are said to 
eat the thing which is signified. To eat a body spiritually is 
an expression some degrees worse than indefinite. It is a 
manifest contradiction. To speak of believing on Christ i 
under the figure of eating the bread which came down from 
heaven, is an intelligible speech, but to eat spiritually some- 
thing which is corporal and in heaven is not so intelligible. 
Cranmer’s words are, ‘We receive the self-same body of Christ 
that was born of the Virgin Mary, that was crucified and 
buried, that rose again, ascended into heaven, and sitteth at 
the right hand of God the Father Almighty.’ He repeats 
frequently that it is the ‘very flesh’ and the ‘very blood’ 
which the worthy communicants receive. As we are regenc- 
rated in Baptism, so are we nourished by the body and blood 
of Christ in the sacrament of the Supper. The Holy Ghost 
is joined to the water in baptism not ‘naquute, not made 
water; and so in the other sacrament, the body of Christ is 
joined to the bread, but not made bread. These are Cran- 
mer’s words ; can we find out Cranmer’s meaning ? 
Appeal tothe The Church of England at the Reformation appealed to the 
Hashere: Fathers. In separating from the See of Rome it did not 
wish to separate from the Church Catholic. Cranmer quoted 
many passages from the old Fathers as expressing his doc- 
trine. Chrysostom says, ‘That the bread before it be sancti- 
fied is called bread, but when it is sanctified by the means of 
a priest, it is delivered from the name of bread, and is exalted 
to the name of the Lord’s body 
remains.” Ambrose, speaking of the change of the bread 
inte the body of Christ, says that God can make things that 
were before, still to be, and also to be changed into other 


> 


although the nature of bread 


things.” Angustine says, ‘That which vou see on the altar 
is the bread, and the cup which also your eyes do show you. 
But faith showeth farther that bread is the body of Chiist, 
and the cup His blood.’ Awain, There is both the sacra- | 


ment and the thing of the sacrament, which is Christ’s body.’ 
Such passages as these, Cranmer thought, were opposed to 
transubstantiation. Gardiner quoted others, which he held 
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CRANMER. Pat 


to teach a real presence of the natural body in the elements. 
Cyprian said the bread was changed in nature, but not in its 
outward form. Chrysostom denied that the consecrated 
bread and wine passed through the cesophagus, or were sub- 
jected to the action of the stomach, like other bread and 
wine, but rather like wax cast into the fire, no substance is 
left. If the Fathers in such passages as these did not teach 
transubstantiation, they taught something which might be 
substituted for it without much danger of the counterfcit 
being discovered. To most of the passages quoted by Gar- 
diner, Cranmer added the context, which generally modified 
the meaning. When this was done, he quoted the same 
Fathers again, with their instructions how these words are to 
be understood. Tertullian says that Christ meant by the 
words ‘ This is my body,’ it is a figure of my body. Chryso- 
stom says that bread and wine are the similitudes of Christ’s 
body. Augustine, speaking of the discourse at Capernaum, 
says that Jesus seems to command a very heinous and wicked 
thing, and therefore it must be afigure. Again, that ‘ when 
Christ gave the sign of His body He did not hesitate to call 
it His body.’ This same Father, at some length, shows how 
all such speeches are to be understood. Thus on the day 
before Good Friday, we say, To-morrow Christ suffered His 
passion. On Easter Sunday we say that this day Christ rose 
from the dead. Yet He died but once and rose again but 
once, and that many hundreds of ycarsago. Augustine says 
that in the same way we speak of the sacrament of Christ’s 
body as His body, and of the sacrament of His blood as His 
blood. In Baptism we are said to be buried with Christ, but 
though the Apostle says ive are, itis only a similitude. The 
sacrament of the thing is called by the name of the thing 
itself. Cranmer concludes that all this language of the 
Fathers concerning the sacraments, however Hteral it may 
scem, must not be taken literally. And the same he wishes 
to be the case with lus own language, when he scems to tin- 
ply a bodily presence of Christ. He was misunderstood. 
The Roman Catholics said that he was teaching the doctrine 
which he opposed. He accused them in return of being 
ignorant of language. Sritia plain speech,’—these are his 
words—‘it is not true that we eat Chlrist’s body and drink 
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readers not to 
take his 
figures lite- 
rally. 


The spiritual 
union. 


22 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


His blood.’ These are ‘ figurative speeches.’* In one place, 
where he speaks with great decision, he beseeches his readers 
not to take his words literally, not to suppose that because 
Christ is not corporally in the visible signs, He is corporally 
in the persons who duly receive them. He assures them 
that he means no such thing. The presence of which he 
speaks is spiritual. It is explained as consisting in the grace, 
the virtue, and the benefit of that body which was crucified 
for us and that blood which was shed for us. Why, we may 
ask, did Cranmer use words which were so often misunder- 
stood, and conveyed to the readcr a meaning so different 
from what he intended? He answers that it was his wish 
in everything to use the same words and phrases as had been 
used by the ancient Fathers.+ 

There seems, however, to have been in Cranmer’s mind 
some vague idea of eating the body and drinking the blood 
of Christ in some way that was not a figure. ‘We receive,’ 
he said, ‘ Christ’s own very natural body, but not naturally, 
nor corporally.’ He took literally the expression that we 
are members of Christ’s body. The union between Christ 
and believers was to him something so real, that to call it a 
figure would have scemed to deprive it of reality. It was a 
bodily union after a spiritual manner. The truest of all 
unions is doubtless the spiritual, yet, to our sensuous appre- 
hension, that is most real which is corporal. The Church of 
Rome kept to the literal sense, which to the gross mind is 
the most real. Cranmer rose above this, and yet to make a 
spiritual presence real, he seemed to think there was a 
necessity to speak of it under the figure of a bodily presence. 
The sun is in heaven, but its influence is upon carth; so the 

* ‘Marvel not, xood re at ue that that they used, and not use any other 


Christ at that time spa ke words, but to set my hands to all and 
when He did institute tha sinvular their spee ches, phrases, ways, 


secinzit isthe nature of aie sieratae tits and forms of speech which they do use 
to be figures. And; ae ughthe Sevip- in their treatises upon the secrument. ‘ 
tures be full of schemes, tr pes, and (Voliv. p.127.) Melauncthon said that 
figures, yet spect ill vy it useth ch m if the Fathers had known what use 
when it speaketh of sacraments. — was to be made of their language, they 
Vol. i. p. 390. would lave expressed themselves more 

¢ *Not only I mean to judge these gnardedly. Jt should also be noticed 
things as the Catholic Chinvh and the that the majority of the passages from 
uiest holy Fathers of old, withone ac- the Futhers quoted in the Ieachiarist 


cord, have meant and judzel, but also controversy were trom works that are 
Is ald gladly use the same words not now reckoned genuine. 
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body of Christ is in heaven, yet that which emanates from CHAP. I. 
it, its strength or virtue, is upon earth. When Gardiner Tae 
took up this controversy with Cranmer, both disputants 

were soon lost in the questions—what constitutes a body, 
wherein it differs from spirit, what substance is, and how a 
substance is to be distinguished from its accidents. The 
‘corporal’ or ‘carnal’ body with ‘flesh’ and ‘ bones’ which 
Cranmer said was in heaven, Gardiner denied to be either - 
in heaven or in the Eucharist. The heavenly body of Christ Christ's body 
was spiritual, not corporal. As Gardiner was driven to ex- ‘Pmtual. 
plain it, the body of Christ was spirit, and the sacramen- 

tal presence the presence of the substance of spirit under the 
accidents of bread and wine. Cranmer, on the other hand, 
denicd that he ever meant by corporal and carnal: such a 

gross material body as exists on earth, but he did contend 

that Christ’s body was palpable, visible, circumscribed, and 
occupying but one place at one time. It was, now in 
heaven. To say that the substance of it can be present 

under the accidents of bread and wine, is to deny it the 
qualities of body, and to confound all our ideas of substance. 

We only know a body from its accidents, and to suppose 

that the substance of any body is different from what its ac- 
cidents declare it to be, is to ‘mix heaven and earth to- 
gether. Gardiner admitted that Christ had a circumscribed 

body in heaven, but by the power of God, he said, that body 

was also present in the sacrifice of the Mass. It had rarely 

been denied by Roman Catholic writers that the wicked as 

well as the faithful eat the body and drink the very blood 

of Christ in the sacrament. ‘So far there was a consistent 
advocacy of a real objective bodily presenee. It had been 


admitted, too, by some Roman theologians, that a mouse, Can a monse 
3 4 rut the sub- 
; stance of the 
also eat the body of Christ. Consistently with what he had consecrated 


or any such creature, eating the consecrated bread would 
said about the spiritual substance of body, this was denied rer 
by Gardiner, from which it followed that a mouse miht 
make a meal on accidents, leaving the substance untouched. 

Cranmer said that the worthy communicants received 
Christ in the sacrament, but the unworthy only received 
bread and wine. Had he meant the reception of any cor- 
poral suby..nee, his arguments against Gardiner would have 
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24 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 

been valid against himself. But the reception was of some- 
thing spiritual and by faith in the hearts of believers, not 
by their mouths as partakers of meats and drinks. And as 
a man may receive the sacrament without receiving Christ’s 
body, so also may he receive Christ’s body without receiving 
the sacrament.* This is expressed clearly in a neglected 
rubric at the end of the Service for the Communion of the 
Sick. To eat Christ’s flesh and to drink His blood Cranmer 
everywhere explains as believing in Christ. The faithful 
feed upon Christ in their daily lives. In hearing His word 
preached, in prayer, in praise, in acts of faith, in Baptism as 
well as in the Supper, they eat His flesh and drink His 
blood. We receive the body of Christ in Baptism as well as 
in the Communion, and we are regenerated in the Commu- 


‘ nion as well as in Baptism.t In the sacraments we have 


Strong lan- 
guage of the 


Catechism. 


visible signs of His invisible presence, but beyond this He 


‘is no otherwise present than He is present always with His 


people to the end of the world. The saints of old time, 
before His incarnation, were nourished by His body and 
His blood, even as we are now. They did all, says an 
Apostle, eat the same spiritual meat and they drank the 
game spiritual drink, for they drank of the rock that fol- 
lowed them, and that rock was Christ.{ It is commonly 
supposed that the Church of England takes a middle view 
ox the Eucharist, between the Roman Catholic and Zwing- 
lian. But this supposition is without foundation, if we are 
to take Cranmer as representing the Church of England. 
There are some strong expressions in the Prayer Book ; 
perhaps the stron are those in the Catechism—whiere it 
is suid, ‘The body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper? 
Cardinal Wiseman said that these words were put there to 
deceive the Catholics. ave frequent 


Mes 
ges 


oO 


Words equally stron 


* *Tf Christ had never ordained both body and soul, as well in Baptism 
the saemment, yet should we have as in the sacrament of the body and 
eaten His flesh and drunken His blood of Christ 7—Vol. iii. p. 276. 
blood. as all the faithful did before + "Phe words that I speak unto you 
the sacrament was ordained, and do are spirit and life.’ This is expluned, 


daily, when they receive not the sa- 
crament.’—Vol. iii. p. 36. 

ft ‘For what Christian man would 
say ... that we be not regenerated, 


that we eat Christ by faith spiritu- 
ally, ‘in such wise as Abraham and 
other holy Fathers did cat Iim.’— 
Vol. 1. p. 378. 
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CRANMER. 25 
in Cranmer’s writings. He himself has told us that they do 
not mean what they seem to mean, and that they are 
ignorant of the use of theological language who take such 
words literally.* They are in no way intended to approach 
the real presence, as taught in the Church of Rome. To put 
the matter past all doubt, Cranmer at last declares that on 
this subject he does not differ from Bucer, and that Bucer, 
in his judgment, did not differ from CEcolampadius and 
Zwingle. 
Did Zwingle ever call it so? What necessity or what 
authority for prefixing the word mere? <A religious com- 
memoration of so great an event could not be a mere biudye 
or token of profession. The keeping of such a command as 
~*Do this in remembrance of me,’ could not surely be less a 
means of God’s invisible working in us than any ordinary 
exercise of religious worship. That Zwingle denied sacra- 
mental grace, is the invention of men who have theories to 


CHAP. I. 


True, this sacrament is no mere commemoration. Zwinglenever | 


called the 
sacrament a 
meré comme-= 
moration. 


support.t He denied, and so did Cranmer, the notion of . 


grace coming through the sacraments in virtue of their 
being administered by any particular order of men, or that 
grace was in any way inseparably connected with the sa- 
craments. Cranmer and Zwingle both agreed that the sa- 
craments were means whereby God works in men invisibly, 
but not different in kind from othcr means.t If Jesus 


* Cranmer translated a catechism 
written by a Lutheran, Justus Jonas, in 
which were the words, ‘with our bodily 
mouths we receive the body and blood 
of Christ.’ Some objected to the words, 
and Cranmer called them ‘ignorant 
persons not used to read old ancient 
authors.’ In the first Prayer Book of 
King Edward, there was a sentence 
in the consecration prayer in which the 
priest asked that the bread and wine 
‘may be unto us the body and blood 
of Thy most dearly beloved Son, Jesus 
Christ.’ Gardiner claimed this for tran- 
substantiation. To avoid such claims 
it was omitted at the next revision. 

+ Calvin blames Luther, Gscolam- 
padins, and Zwinele for the spirit in 
which they carried on the controversy 
about the Eucharist. He says that 
Luther should have abstained from 
those ‘rude similitudes,’ meaning the 
rhetorical expressions of the Fathers. 
And as to Gcolampadius and Zwingle, 


he says ‘notwithstanding they denied 
not the verity. yet they did not teach 
it openly as was becoming. Thus do 
I understand. that whiles they give 
themselves studiously and diligently 
to aflirm that the bread and wine were 
called the bedy and blood of Christ, 
because they be signs thereof, they 
thought not that they ought in the 
meantime to do this thing also, to add 
to that they are the signs after such 
sort that the verity is nevertheless 
joined unto them, Neither did they 
declare t ey went not about to 
deface the true communion which the 
Lord giveth us in ITfis body and 
blood. — forerdales Translation of 
Calvi s * De Cont Domini,’ ‘ 

t ¢Christ is present in Tlis sacra- 
ments. as they (the old writers) teach ; 
also that He is present in His worl 
when He worketh mightily by the 
same in the hearts of the hearers.’ — 
Vol. iit. p. 38. 
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CHAP aI. 


No propitia- 
tory sacrifice 


in the Supper. 


26 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND 


Christ is present always and everywhere; if He dwells in 
the hearts of His people; why should He not be present in 
the sacrament of Baptism and the ordinance of the Supper ? 
In denying the real presence of the body of Christ, Cran- 
mer was led consistently to deny that there was any proper — 
propitiatory sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper. There was but 
one sacrifice propitiatory, that of Christ, and Christ alone 
could offer it. One of our Articles pronounces the propitia- 
tory sacrifice of the Mass a blasphemous fable,* and. the 
priest who pretends to make it Cranmer calls ‘the horrible 
adversary’ of Christ. The word propitiatury is taken lite- 
rally ; Christ once for all assuaged God’s wrath, and satisfied 
His justice. .The Supper is a memorial of that sacrifice, and 
is properly called on that account a sacrifice of thanksgiving. 
It is eucharistic or gratulatory, but not propitiatory. It was 
explained by Gardiner that the Mass was not an additional 
offering over and above that of Christ’s. The priest there 
offered Christ, so that it was still the same offering which 
was repeated. The Mass was called propitiatory because of 
its connection with the offering on the cross. For Gardiner’s 
side there was the perplexing fact that the sacrifices of the 
priests under the old law were called propitiatory. Now if 
the offerings of the Jewish priests, which were but shadows 
of the offering on Calvary, were called propitiatory, why 
should not the same word be applied to the memorial sacri- 
fice in the Supper? Cranmer might have so applied it, and 
pleaded, as he had done in other cases, the language of the 
Fathers; but here he felt the importance and necessity of 
contending about a word. He saw that if ‘propitiatory’ 
were allowed, even in a figurative sense, to be apphed to the 
sacrifice of the Mass, he would have no words left to distin- 


* Tt is true that in our Article the in the Mass as understood by the 


word is plural ‘Masses’ not ‘Mass,’ Church of Rome. Such pussages 
From this Dr. Pusey (* Eirenicon,’ p.25) as the following are frequent :—*Th: 
maintains that the Article does not Romish Antichrist to di tiwce this ercat 


condemn the ‘sacrifice of the Mass’ benefit of Christ, hath taught that 
but a habitof trusting to the purchase TUis sacrifice upon the cross is not 
of Masses when dying, which he says sutlicient hereunto without another 
was condemned by the Council of sacrifice devised by him and mule by 


Trent as well as by our Articles. the priest, or clse without indulgences, 
This is very ingenious, but it finds no beads, pardons, pilgrimages, and such 
sanction from Cranmer. He con- other pelfrey to supply Christ's im- 
demns not merely accidental abuses, perfection.'—Vol. i. p. 257. 

but the whole doctrine of sacrifice 
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guish between the offering of Christ and such sacrifices as CHAP. I. 
it is the duty of all Christians to offer. He did not believe in 
a sacrificing priesthood as distinct from a sacrificing people; Ne avouenens 
and whatever might be pleaded theoretically for a connec- Eis the 
tion of the sacrifice of the Mass with that on the cross, it “spel. 
appeared to him that practically every Mass was a new pro- 
pitiation. 
Bishop Ridley’s theology did not differ from Cranmer’s. 
In his examination at Oxford previous to his martyrdom, 
he defended the same positions as to the Eucharist, and with 
the same arguments. To separate from Rome was not, he 
maintained, to separate from the Catholic Church. To make 
out this, Ridley interpreted a passage of St. Augustine to 
mean that Africa was not subject to the See of Rome; and 
he quoted Vincentius Lirinensis, who says that ‘when one 
part is corrupted with heresies we are to prefer the whole 
world before that part, but if the greatest part be infected 
then we must turn to antiquity.” With this protest against 
Rome as a usurper, it was incumbent upon Ridley to show Ridley claims 
that the Fathers were on his side. He was pressed with the eather 
words of Chrysostom, that ‘ Christ took His flesh with Him 
into heaven and yet left it on earth; that He sitteth above 
with His Father, and is handled with the hands of all men at 
the very same moment of time, and delivers Himself to them 
that will receive Him.’ And again, ‘that the blood which is 
in the cup is the same which flowed from His side, that here 
we have the Lord on the altar and not in a manger, and that 
He is handled not by a woman but bya priest.’ These words 
Ridley explained as a presence of Christ’s body by grace. 
His blood indeed was in the cup, even the very blood that 
cushed from His side, but after the manner of a sacrament. 
This he explained as Cranmer had done, on the principle that 
we ascribe to the sacrament what belongs to the matter of 
the sacrament, and thus we say of the sacrament of the blood 
that it is the blood. ‘It is well then,’ cried the examiners ; 
‘we have blood in the chalice’ To which Ridley answered, 
‘it is true, but by grace ca a savrament’ At which words, 
the historian says, all the peopie Iissed. The same expla- 
nation was put on a passage of Augustine when discoursing A strange dis- 


: : may . 3 course of St. 
on Psalm xxxiv. Augustine says of the words, ‘He carricd jygustine’s. 
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a piece of 
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Ridley ex- 
plains the 
sacrament of 
the Supper. 
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himself in his own hands,’ this was not true of David but 
of Christ.* The Council of Lateran said, ‘The Lamb of 
God lieth on the table, which means, says Ridley, that He 
is there not corporally but in a mystery, according to His 
power. 

This mysterious presence did not satisfy the examiners. 
Either the actual body was present or it was not. Transub- 
stantiation might have its difficulties. Its advocates might 
be drawn into contradictions in its defence. Ridley might 
ridicule it as he had done under the figure of Christ playing 
‘bo-peep under a piece of bread’t but he was not to be 
allowed to speak of a body being present when he only meant 
that the symbol of it was present. 

Following as closely as possible the language of the 
Fathers, he said that there was a miracle in the Eucharist, 
for bread which is used to sustain the body becomes food for 
the soul, that the grace and strength of the body of Christ 
is the only salvation and life of men’; that we worship the 
symbols when we handle them reverently, and in this sense 
we adore and worship Christ in the Eucharist. He altogether 
rejected the imputation that he regarded the Lord’s table as 
nothing different from any other table, or that the sacrament 
is a bare sign or figure of Christ’s death. The symbols are 
taken from common use, and made the signs of a great and 
holy thing. Every sacrament has grace. It is, so to speak, 
an instrument by which God works. But when we say a 
sacrament has grace, we should explain that it has ‘not grace 
included in it, but, to those that receive it well, it is turned to 
grace. After that manner the water in Baptism hath grace 
promised, and by that grace the Holy Ghost is given,—not 

* The passage is 1 Sam. xxi. 18, mendans ipsum corpus suum, ait, Hoe 


where in our version it reads, ‘Ile est meum corpus. Ferebat enim illud 
feiened himself mad in their hands. corpus in manibus suis.’ 


It relates to David's conduct at Gath, It is difficult to know where Aucus- 
which was also, it is supposed, the oe- tine got this reading. The Hebrew is 
easion of his writing Psalm xxxiv. or; Sam The LXX. has aoe 
(Vulgate xyxi.). .\ugustine's words Dy See ‘yepaly adrod, and the Vulyate 
ane * Hoe vero, fratres, quomodo possit ‘Collabcbatur inter manus eorum,’ 

tieri in homine, quis intelligat + Ma- EC CIRCE ene otecome. ton nile 
nibus suis Nemo portatur. Quomodo Himself and play bo-peep, as it were, 
intelligatur in ipso David secundum yydor a piece of bread.’ — Ridley’s 


hit ram non Inv TUT 5 in ¢ hristo Works. Par. Soc. Ed. p. 116. 
autem invenimus.  Ferebatur enim : 
Christus in manibus suis cum, com- 
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that grace is included in water, but that grace cometh by CHAP. I. 
water.’* 

This use of patristic language, to which Ridley clings, 
and which was wisely laid aside by Tyndale, only helped to 
prolong the controversy. The explanations did not satisfy 
the examiners, who understood the words of Chrysostom 
and Augustine in a different sense. Ridley connects the oe 
sacraments with grace, but only as it was done by Cranmer, ments confer 
and before him by Tyndale. He also connects preaching ste. 
with grace, and the connection is the same in kind. Sacra- 
ments and preaching he puts in one category, comparing 
them to the beams of Christ, who is the Sun of Rightcous- 
ness.T 

Bishop Latimer was less anxious than either Cranmer or ne not . 
Ridley about adhering to the words of the Fathers. He ee i 
disposed of them with a sentence of Melancthon’s, that if Fathers. 
these doctors had known to what use their language was to 
be applied, they would not have written as they did. He 
used the favourite terms of his brother Reformers and 
martyrs about sacramental body and eating sacramentally. 

One of the examiners at Oxford asked him where he got 
these words, for certainly they were not in the Bible. It 
was only in his examination that he seems to have used 
them, and then he reminded the examiners that he was an old 
man, past four score years, that his memory had failed him, 
and it was a long time since he had been engaged in these 


* Tt iy sometimes said that Ridley Dritish Muscum. Long extracts from 
was less Protestant than Cranmer. it will be found in the late Dean 
This is entirely without foundation. Goode’s work on the Eucharist. A 
The exaggerated language of the book on the Lord's Supper, called 
Fathers about the sacraments, which DiaVuetion Vire Boul, ete, printed in 
he thought he was oblized to use, he 1457, has been aserihed to him, but 


explains as Cranmer had explained it. 
Palmer, in his book on the Church, 
says that Cranmer virtually denied the 
real presence, Wo adds that in this he 
was unlike Ridley, Ponet, and ‘The 
Necessary Erudition” This statement 
is not correct, at least as regards 
Ridley and Ponet. The views of Po- 
net are found in’ King Edward's 
Catechism, of which he is sud to 
have been the author. There is also 


a sermon by him on * The right use of 


the Lord’s Supper.’ A copy of this 
sermon, printed in 1550, is in the 


without suthcient reason. 

t The account which Iidley gives 
of the puronace of the Church be- 
fore the Reformation. will teach us not 
to Wonder at the evils which con- 
tinned «tterit. * When Papistry was 
taught, he savs, ‘there was nothing 
too littl: tor the teachers. When the 
bishop cave his beneticees to idiots, 
unlearned, ungodly, for kindred, for 
pleasure, torservice, and other worldly 
prospects. all was then allowed!— 
Works, Par. soc. Ed. p. 332. 
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studies. lLatimer’s sermons are practical rather than theo- 
logical, but whenever he touches on theology his doctrine 
is that of the most advanced Reformers. The perverse 
Augustinianism which Cranmer imported into Article XIII. 
and the ‘Homily on Good Works’ is fully sanctioned by 
Latimer. Perfect men among the heathen, he says, who 
lived uprightly as concerning their outward conversation, 
‘went to the devil in the end, because they knew not 
Christ.’ He defined the Church in the words of Lyra, as 
consisting of persons ‘in whom abideth the true know- 
ledge and confession of faith. The sacrificing priesthood 
which existed under the old law was now, he said, changed 
into a ‘preaching priesthood,’ and all Christian men are 
sacrificing priests. In accordance with this view, Latimer 
wished that the ministers of religion should always be called 
ministers and not priests, for while they are called priests 
there is an implication that they have a sacrifice to offer, 
different from that which should be offered by all Christian 
men. The sacraments he denied to be bare signs or mere 
outward tokens, but as circumcision spoke to the Jews of 
the circumcision of the heart, so the bread and wine in the 
Eucharist are lively representations of the breaking of Christ’s 
body and the shedding of His blood. Baptism assures us 
of the washing away of sins. It tells us that as water puri- 
fies the body, so the blood of Christ cleanses the soul. 
Hooper, the Bishop of Gloucester, differed with Cranmer 
and Ridley about wearing the vestments used by the bishops 
of the Church of Rome. There is distinctly traceable in 
Hooper a tone or temper different from that by which 
Cranmer and Ridley were guided. It would be wrong to 
say that they differed in their views of the Reformation it- 
self, but they did differ as to the mode in which it was to be 
rarried on. Cranmer wished the Reformed service to be so 
like the Roman that the ignorant multitude might be un- 
conscious of the change. In this doubtless he was sup- 
ported by Ridley, who scems to have earned a umyersal 
reputation for solid learning, pradence and moderation. 
Hooper had more of the spirit of Tyndale, which im atter 
times was incarnated in the extreme Puritans. THe had no 
reverence for antiquity, and he hated the very garments 
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of the Church of Rome. He was more avowedly an inno- 
vator, yet 1t would be difficult to draw a well-marked line 
between his theology and that of Cranmer or Ridley. He 
openly scorned the idea of founding the Church upon the 
succession of bishops. Truth alone, he said, makes a true 
Church: agreement with Scripture and the Church of the 
Apostles. God’s word is not bound to the clergy. The 
doctors and Fathers have no authority but as they ee 
truth. Christian men have the Scriptures in their hands, 
by which they are to judge if their teachers are right or 
wrong. Whoever preaches contrary to God’s word is to be 
rejected, whatever be his place in the Church, and whatever 
reverence antiquity may haye gathered around his name.* 


CHAP. 1. 


More of an 
innovator. 


He is not to be followed, even should he be Augustine, Did not rever- 
Tertullian, or an angel from heaven. That the Caer of oe 
Rome is not a true church, Hooper thought to be suffi- Fathers. 
ciently proved by the lives of many of the Popes. They 
were evidently not members of God’s Church, but ‘mem- - 
bers of the devil, and the first-begotten of Antichrist,’ 
In answer to the plea that the ceremomes of the Church 
of Rome were useful for instructing the ignorant, Hooper 
argued that a lesson drawn from nature would be more 
effectual in impressing on their minds the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. The ploughman would learn more of Christ’s death 
by the corn that he sows in the field than by the dead posts 
that hang in the church. The springing up of the grain 
from the earth would be a more vivid lesson of the resurrec- 
tion, than the ceremony of pulling a post ont of a sepulchre, 
with priests singing Christus resiuryeus. 
* ‘Leave not. Hooper says, ‘till part. For if es the authority of 


the matter be Haass unto the first, bishops or the greater part should 
original, and m¢ st yi ertect we h of have power to eet the Scrip- 


the Apostles. If thon fin y their ture, the sentence of the Vharisces 
writings thut their Piece housed the should have been preferred to that of 
thing thet the preacher would prove, Zach ay. Sim on, Elizils th, or the 

mT ace - it. or else not. Be not bless d \ iene Consider that many 

ized though they spexnk of never a tine the true Church is but a small 
so many years. nor we neversomany conyresition, as Hsay saith,—Morrept 
doctors. : Christ and His Aye stles lu the Lord Aud left ws wrenuvant aceshiadd 
erandfinthers in awe to the doctors and fare beew as Sudome ... © Boware ot 
masters in learning. Repose thyself decoit when thou hearest the mame of 


only upon the Church that they have the Church. The verity is then as- 
taught thee by the Scripture. Fear sadted: they call the church of the 
neither forthe ordmary power or suc- devil the holy church many times.’— 


cession of bishops nor for the greater Lurly WG tings, Par. Soc. Hd. p. S4. 
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CHAP. I. 


Danger of 
putting the 


sacraments in 


the place of 
Christ. 
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Hooper brought against transubstantiation* the same 
arguinents as the other Reformers. He wished all due 
reverence to be given to the sacraments. Yet we are to be 
guarded against ascribing to them what Christ alone can do. 
He protests fearlessly against the notion that Baptism is 
necessary to salvation. He could not doubt that the children 
of Christian parents were saved; and he could see no reason 
why the mercy of God should not also extend to the children 
of unbelievers. They have no sin upon them but the origi- 
nal guilt of Adam’s transgression. Sacraments he explained 
as confirmations of Christ’s promises, which are already 
realized by those who receive the sacraments, otherwise the 


external rite avails nothing. That sacraments are necessary 


to salvation he calls ‘an ungodly opinion that doth deny the 


mercy of God.’ 


Hooper agreed with Cranmer on the divine 


right of the King to be governor of the Church. He pleaded 


* The Roman Catholic argued that 
the body of Christ being changed after 
His resurrection it may be in the ele- 
ments invisibly, after the manner that 
Christ came among the disciples when 
the door was shut. To which Hooper 
answers, ‘ Wheresoever His body be, it 
must have the qualities and quantities 
of a true man. If His body he cor- 
porally in the sacrament, and vet 
without all properties of a true body, 
this text is false—He was found in 
Sushion as a man, Likewise this—Lle 
was made in all things Uke unto His 
brethren. They grant that only the 
spinit of man eateth the body of Christ 
in the sacrament: then either the spirit 
of man is turned into a corporal sub- 
stance or else the body of Christ loseth 
his corporal substance, and is hecome 
aspirit. For it ix not possible tur the 
spirit of man to eat corporally a cor- 
poral body. —Lurly Frits, Par. Soc. 
Ed. p. 68. 

Again:—*They make Him there and 
vet oecupy no plice: then it is no body, 
fora trae body, physiend and miathemu- 
tieal as Christ's boty is, cannot Tie. ex- 
cept it cecupy one place, They sav I 
must believe and say with the Virsin, 
Ieee anetida Dagcied ] Thay Rot ser kk 
to know the means how. Well, Jet 
them do as much to me in this matter 
as was done unto the Virzin Mary, 
and Tam content. She could not com- 
prehend how Christ was made man in 


her belly, yet the effect and corporal 
nativity of Christ ascertained both her 
reason and senses that she had borne 
a true body. It shall sufiice me if 
they make demonstration unto my 
senses, and warrant my reason, that 
they have here present a corporal 
body; how it cometh and by what 
means, I leave that unto God. —ZJéid. 
p- 69. 

Again :—‘ As soon as they have con- 
fessed the bread to be the essential and 
substantial body of Christ, and the 
wine His natural blood; they add, sed 
irisihiliter et wettabiliter, et non ut tn 
locv, won qualitative et quantitative, So 
doth Thomas Aquinas and Lomber- 
tus sophistically dispute the mutter. 
Is it not a wonder that men will not 
mark what contradiction is in their 
words? First they say Christ’s very 
natural, corporal. physical, substantial 
and real body is in the sacrament ; 
the body that died on the cross, was 
buried. that rose the third day, that 
was tuken into heaven; and vet they 
muke it without quality and quantity. 
Notice this, a marvellous dorrine. to 
say that Christ now hath a body that 
is neither cveat metther small.  Pyuly 
if He have now such a hbedy as is in- 
visible withont all qudities and quan 
tities, then had Tle never upon the 
earth a true body, but a fintastical 
body as they make Tfim to have in 
the sacraments —-Lbid. p. 198. 
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the example of the Jews. Aaronand his sons had the minis- 
try committed to them, but they never made laws or intro- 
duced ceremonies without the sanction of Moses, their 
prince.* 

Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and Hooper were prominent in 
the reign of Hdward, as heads of the Church and leaders of 
the Reformation. When the fires were kindled under Mary 
to burn Protestantism out of the Church, persecution dragged 
others into fame. Among these were John Bradford and 
Archdeacon Philpot. Bradford was a saint more than a theo- 
logian. His works are remarkable for the strong expression 
of what would now be reckoned the worst form of Calvinism. 
Salvation, he said, could not be free if it did not proceed 
from election. Divine mercy was not conceivable, if not con- 


fined to a chosen few. The elected children alone could His extreme 


magnify this mercy, and they alone could be truly humble 
for they know that they have not chosen God, but that God 
has chosen them. Bradford refused to distinguish between 
the divine foreknowledge and the divine predestination. 
God’s attributes, he said, could not be separated,—His fore- 
knowledge from His wisdom nor His wisdom from His will. 
Christ Himself has told us that but few are chosen. If 
God’s mercy had extended to all men, then all would have 
been saved. Where it is said that Christ enliighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world, Bradford explained that 
light is given sufficient to make men without excuse. All 
men, in Tie Scripture, means all elect men. Though man is 


* It is a question that has been Ridley Yet Strype says he and 
keenly discussed between Calvinis Bradford wrote on pred lestination and 


and Armini: Ans, which side could clair tion against the Free Willers, and 
Crammer, Ridley, Latimer,and Hoo} 1 oT. t Bradto rd's treatise re ceived the 
It the question were to be determ i approbation of Cranmer, Ridley, and 
by the general tone and spirit of th Latimer. There are passages in La- 
writines, there can be no doubt t nee timer’s sermons which distinctly de- 
they were € ‘alvinists. But the task him to have been a Calvinist; 


ZF about ( tous 


of proving ee Calvinism to id se obuth ‘preterred preach 
who question it, is not so easy. As rem iferd will, which concerns our duty, 
to Cranmer, if we are to take the te curiaus speculations about God's 
notes on the Great Bible known 2s * will, which is beyond our reach. 
Cranmer’s Bible, to be his, which cer- As to Hoop r, who certainly had most 
tainly we onght to do, the qui stien, et the Puritan in him, it is singular 
so far as he is coneemed, is settled. how little can be found inhis writings 
He was a moderate Calvinist. In te bear on the subject. The PASSES 
nut parca tal on the one sil Dy Topli uly, 
and on the other hy Are Hi top Lau- 


renee, do not prove much for either. 
D 


his coutroversial writings, it 1s 
a subject which he had to discuss 
dircetly. The same may be said of 
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Bradford. 


Calvinism. 
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without free-will, yet what he does is sin, even as devils sin 
willingly, though for them to sin is to show their corrupt 
nature, On questions like these we are not to reason. It 
is sinful and arrogant to ask—How? Faith in this election, 
Bradford declared to be the sum of what God requires of us. 
It is that faith without which it is impossible to please God. 
The Bible, and not our reason, is the judge of good and evil, 
virtue and vice. Whatever it commands must be right, 
whatever it forbids must be wrong. We are to obey its 
voice as implicitly, and with as an entire negation of our own 
judgment, as Abraham obeyed, when he was commanded to 
sacrifice his son. 

On the sacraments, Bradford’s arguments and illustrations 
are the same that were common to the other Reformers. The 
Christian eats and drinks the body and blood of Christ in 
the Eucharist, but he also has the same spiritual nourish- 
ment in hearing the Gospel preached. He quoted St. Jerome, 
who says, ‘ We are fed with the body of Christ and we drink 
His blood, not only in mystery, but also in knowledge of 
Holy Scripture” Again Jerome says, ‘Christ’s flesh and 
blood is poured into our ears by hearing the word, and 
therefore great is the peril if we yicld to other cogitations 
while we hear it.’ He also quoted Augustine, who says, ‘ It 
is no less peril to hear God’s word negligently, than so to 
use the sacraments.’ At his examination previous to his 
martyrdom, Bradford told the Lord Chancellor that he be- 
lieved Christ’s body to be present corporally unto faith in 
the sacrament. There the worthy receive it, but the un- 
worthy do not receive it, as St. Augustine said of Judas, 
he received panei Domini, the bread of the Lord, but not 
panem Dowiniin—the bread, the Lord. 

The plain declaration that Christ was corporally present 
inthe sacrament might have satisfied the Lord Chancellor, 


but he could not nnderstand the qualification Cunto faith.’ 
Bradford quoted Augustine, who says that the bread is 
Christ’s body, after the same manner that circrmeision 1s 
God’s covenant, and the sacrament of fiuith as faith, or as 


Baptism and the water of Baptism is regeneration. In what 
sense Bradford took Baptism for regeneration he states m 
another passage, where he makes it a decluration of our 
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PHILPOT. 


adoption, on which we should say with Mary, ‘Be it unto CHAP. I. 
me, O Lord, according to Thy word.’ It is amazing how 
well the Reformers explained the Fathers as agreeing with 
them, but it sometimes required a considerable exercise of 
Ingenuity. Augustine detined the Catholic Church as ‘ that 
which has the consent of peoples and nations. The Arch- 
bishop of York,* quoting this definition, asked Bradford how Bradford and 
it could agree to his Church. The answer was ‘ Marry, all oe 
people and nations that be God’s people have consented 
with me, and IJ with them, in the doctrines of faith. It 
will not be denied that this answer was clever. Jt did not 
satisfy the Archbishop, and it might be an undue exercise 
of private judgment to say that it would have satisfied St. 
Augustine.t 

Of the writings of Archdeacon Philpott we have almost Philpot. 
nothing beyond his examinations, ag they are recorded by 
Foxe. These relate chiefly to transubstantiation, and the 
ques‘ion of what constitutes the Catholic Church. Philpot 
maintained that he was of the Catholic faith and the Catholic 
Church, the same into which he was baptized, and in which 
he wished to live and die. He was asked, where his religion 
was a hundred years ago. He answered in Germany, and ae — 
divers other places. He said, he agreed with the true rai Sag 
Catholic Church, that which was in the time of the Apostles. 
It was called Catholic though it was not universally received, 
but because it had the perfect doctrine of Christ, which was 
to be preached throughout the whole world, which, Philpot 
said, is Augustine’s explanation of Catholic, who, in another 
place, says the Catholic Church is that which believes aright. 
The Archbishop of York quoted Augustine against the Do- 
natists, that they had no succession of bishops, and that they 
wanted universality, being chiefly found in Africa. Philpot 
denied this to be Augnstine’s meaning, for to universality he 
added verity, and he spoke of faithful snecessors of Peter 
u 


before corruption came inte the Chureh. He further denied’ 


* TTeathe. all the brute crention to life and im-. 


¢ It wilt interest some people to mortality. } 
know that Bradford interpreting Lom. t Vhilpot was Archdeacon of Win-. 


Vill. 20, 21, understoed the deliverance chester. Some one called him ‘a gen- 
of the creature from the bondage of  tleman, when Bishop Story cried out, 
cormmption te mean the restitution of ‘A gentleman! he is a vile heretic 


knave: a heretic is no gentleman, 
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CHAP. I. 


Doctrine of 
the Church of 
Rome has not 
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the succession of bishops to be an infallible ere by which 
the Church may be known. There may be a succession of 
bishops where there is no Church, as at Jerusalem and 
Antioch. The Archbishop quoted Augustine’s four notes 
of the Catholic Church: consent of all nations—Apostolic 
See—universality—and the name Catholic. Philpot replied 
that Rome was not the only Apostolic Sce, that the faith of 
the Church of Rome had not the consent of all nations, that 
the name Catholic did not belong to it, for it aren in 


the consent of almost everything from the Cyrene Churches planted by 


all nations. 


Bishop Bon- 
ner and the 
fat capon. 


the Apostles. The Church of which he was a member 
would, he said, be universal if only ten persons belonged 
to it, because it agrees with the universal Church which the 
Apostles planted throughout the world. He allowed the 
Church of Geneva to be Catholic, and its doctrine apostolic, 
and the same was to be said of the Church of England as it 
stood in the days of King Edward. 

On the doctrine of transubstantiation, Philpot presented 
the same explanations with which the other Reformers had 
perplexed their examiners.* <A spiritual presence, which in 
the rhetorical language of the Fathers sounded like a cor- 
poral presence, seemed at times to satisfy the two bishops, 
who were enraged when they found that the meaning was 
not as they understood it. When Philpot said that Christ 
was present only to faith, and His body eaten by the worthy 
receivers alone, Bishop Bonner cried out, ‘My Lords, take no 
heed of him, for he goeth about to deceive you. If I should 
say to Sir John Bridges, being with me at supper and having 
a fat capon, “ Take eat, this is a fat capon;” although he cat 
not thereof, is it not a fat capon still? If this illustration 


was homely and not too reverent, it had yet the merit of 


bringing the question to the desired issue. Bonner and lis 
party took figures literally, and this taught Plilpot the 


* Philpot's explznation of Chryso- stom might ther 2 re right well sax 
stonys3 saying ti t took Elis that Christ azcending Pak Hlis flesh 
flesh with Him J hit it behind which He received of the Virgin Mary 
Him, is worth quot: hristtuok on away with Him, and also left His th sh 
Him our humin nature in the Virein behind Him, which are we that be 
Mary's womb, and threuch His pas- His elect in this world, who are the 
sion in the same hath united us to members of Christ. and flesh of This 


His tlesh, and then ty are We become flesh.’ 
one tlesh with Him: so that Chryso- 
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HUTCHINSON. 37 


necessity of laying aside figures, and of saying what he had CHAP. I. 


to say in plain words. 


The writings of Roger Hutchinson* have an individuality Hutchinson. 


perhaps more marked than those of any of the other theolo- 
gical authors of that time. His editor apologizes for some 
of his expressions as scarcely within the range of what is 
considered orthodox. Affliction is spoken of as if it atoned 
for sin.t Hutchinson, says the editor, was led into one or 
two such statements by following St. Chrysostom. It is 
conjectured that these would have been modified had the 
author seen them in print, but they are in harmony with the 


tone and character of Hutchinson’s mind. He speaks of 


our bearing other people’s sins as Christ has borne ours, 
and he makes the substance of religion to consist of “up- 
right conversation and a good life.’ Without these, he says 
we are no more Christians than the Turks, for it is not 
homilies, nor ceremonics, nor sacraments that make men 


Scarcely or- 
thodox. 


Christians. Hutchinson denied the existence of any such ' 


affections or passions in the Divine Being as anger or mercy. 


Scripture only uses these modes of speech, because of our 


weak understandings. Man changes in his relation to God, 
but God is ever the same. The sun is pleasant to the eye 
in health, but painful when the eye is diseased ; so God is 
said to be at peace with the nghteous, and angry with the 
sinner. Nothing, says Hutchinson, can properly be spoken 
of God, for then He would not be unspeakable. Even the 
intercession of the Holy Ghost is explained, not that He 
intercedes with the Father, but that He ‘stirreth us unto 
prayer” The ‘unutterable groanings’ ascribed to the Spirit 
are the lamentations of the sinner for his sins. j 
Hutchinson vindicated, and explained as agreemg with 
the Reformed faith, the passages from the Fathers most 
frequently quoted in the Eucharistic controversy. Many, he 
said, boast and prate about the old Fathers who do not un- 
derstand the Fathers. He defended as not teaching tran- 


* Wutchinson died in 1555, just be- wholesome and protitable it is te 
fore the martyrdom of the Reformers. relieve the needy and help the at+ 

¢ This is not less orthodox than thieted, by the which we may purge 
the passage from St. Cyprian quoted our sins and heal our wounded svuls.’ 
in the Homily on Almsdeeds, * How 
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Defends the 
Fathers. 
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No proper 
priest in the 
new dispensa- 
tion. 
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substantiation the sentence from St. Cyprian,* Panis non 
effigie, sed natura mutatur—the bread is changed not in ap- 
pearance, but in nature. This sentence surely, if of any 
authority, must have settled the question for the Roman 
Catholic side; but Hutchinson argues that as Elijah is said 
to have changed the nature of iron, meaning thereby the na- 
tural property—that which was heavy having become light, 
—so the bread and wine, which before were food for the 
body, after consecration become food for the soul.t The 
distinction between nature and natural property is a refined 
distinction. But the meaning plamly is, that as iron was 
still iron, though the prophet made it to swim, so the bread 
and wine in the sacrament are still bread and wine, though 
set aside for a higher service than the nourishment of the 
body. Hutchinson was a rational Protestant, and what in 
the present day would be called a sober Church of Eng- 
land man. The Scriptures, he said, allowed three orders of 
ministers, bishops, presbyters, and deacons; but priest, in 
the sense of sacerdos, is never found in the New Testament, 
except when applied to the ministers of the Jewish law. 
This law with its priesthood is now annulled. Christ alone 
is Priest. There is no priesthood but His, and that which 
belongs to all Christian men, whether ministers or lay people. 
They have all but one sacrifice to offer, which is the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving, and the living oblation of their own bodies. 


oD 


* The ‘De Cena Domini’ ascrited amthe vine.’ The bread was a sacra- 
to St. Cyprian is now reckoned spu- ment of His body, but the vine was 
rious. only a metaphor. The rock was a 

+ Hutchinson acknowledged some sacrament, the brazen serpent was a 
speciality in the sacrament. When sacrament. ‘They were not accidental 
Christ said *This is my hodv, He symbols or bare metiphors, but spe- 
meant more than when He suid ‘1 cially appointed symbols of Christ. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE CHURCH UNDER ELIZABETH.—THE CONSECRATORS OF ARCH- 
BISHOP PARKER. ELIZABETH’S FIRST BISHOPS.—JEWEL.— 
BECON.—RISE OF THE PURITANS.—GRINDAL, CARTWRIGHT AND 
WHITGIFT.—HOOKER AND TRAVERS.—DR. JOHN BRIDGES AND 
MARTIN MARPRELATE.—AYLMER.—BANCROFT.—BILSON.—LORD 


BACON. 


N the accession of Queen Elizabeth all the bishops, with 
but one exception, refused to take the oath of the royal 
supremacy.* Those who opposed the Reformation did not 
scruple, as we have seen, to take the oath under Henry. 
Some of them had conformed under Edward, and returned 
to the Church of Rome under Mary.t The Bishop of 


. Llandaff alone was ready for a change again. 


The Reformers who had escaped the Marian persecution The Church 
as 3] t] the Ouee thecdiite re-established 
returned from exile, and to them the (Queen committe Oia 


government of the Church. Of these only four were bishops, beth. 


* This was Anthony Kitchin, Bishop who refused to conform, one hundred 
of Llandaff. Kitchin managed to and ninety-nine. In D'Ewes’s ‘ Jour- 
spoliate the revenues of his sce. It nal,’ a coud authority, it is reduced to 
is supposed that at last he was de- one hu lred and seventy-seven, 


prived. The sce isspoken ofas vacant Ridl es aking in Queen Mary's 
two years before his death.—drehk- days sud > Lh nobles, the common- 
bishop Parker Stam Corresponde HEC, p- alts . Ue prs . tLes, the Clergy are quite: 
908, Par. Soe, Kd. Changed. They never were persnaded 


Two hundred and forty clergymen in th iv hearts but for the king's 
quitted their livings on the re-esta- sitke, 
blishment of Protestantism, fourteen ¢ our lishops seem to have held 
of whom were bishops. Neal says, their sees under Henry, Edward, and 
‘Most of the inferior benefiecd clergy Mary.—hatehin of Llandaff, 1515-67; 
kept their livings through all the Cleanbers of Peterborough, 1541-69; 
reigns.” fi Tunstall of Durham, 1530-61; Salcot, 

Bishop Burnet makes the number alias Capon, of Salisbury, 1539-59. 


°* 
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The new 
bishops op- 
pose the cere- 
monies. 
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—Wilham Barlow, John Scory, John Hodgskins, and Miles 
Coverdale.* Matthew Parker was consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He immediately after proceeded to conse- 
crate bishops for the other sees.t The new bishops were 
as thoroughly Protestant as the martyrs that had died in 
the last reign. A large number of them would gladly have 
dispensed with Episcopacy, while the ceremonies which 
the Queen imposed were barely tolerated. Parkhurst, who 
was made Bishop of Norwich, expressed his joy in a letter 
to Bullinger that henceforth the bishops were to have no 
palaces or country seats. Jewel, who was made Bishop 
of Salisbury, in a letter to Peter Martyr described the wor- 
ship which the Queen was establishing, as scenic and such 
as they had often laughed at.{ Grindal, who was made 
Bishop of London, disliked the ceremonies, but thought it 
better to conform than to leave the Church on account of 


* There was also a suffragan bishop 
of Thetford, and John Bale, Bishop 
of Ossory. 

t+ The new Bishops stood thus in 
1559, excepting those which haye 
dates atflixed :— 

Matthew Parker, Canterbury. 

Richard Davies, St. Asaph’s. 

Rowland Merrick, Bangor. 

Gilbert Berkley, Bath and Wells. 

1560. 

William Barlow, Chichester. 

Thomas Young, St. David's. 

Richard Cox, Ely. 

William Alley, Exeter. 1560. 

Richard Cheyney, Gloucester. 1562. 

John Scory, Heretord. 

Anthony Nitchin, Llandaff. 

Nicholas Bullingham, Lincoln. 

1560. 
Thomas Bentham, Lichtield and Co- 
ventry. 1560. 

Eimund Grindal, London. 

John Parkhurst, Norwich, 1580. 

Hugh Curwyn or Coren, Oxtord. 


1907. 
Edward Seambler, Peterborouwrh. 
L561. : 
Edward Ghenst, Rochester. 
at hn Jewel, Salisbury. 
Robert Horne, Winchester. 1501. 


Elwin Sandys, Worevster. 

Thomas Young, York (translated 
from St. David's). 1461. 

John Best, Carlisle. 1661, 


Wilkam Downham, Chester. 1661. 


James Pilkington, Durham. 1561. 
John Salisbury, Sodor and Man. 
1571. 

{ In a letter of a still later date 
Jewel finds a reason for the dresses. 
The clergy were very ignorant, ‘no 
better than mere logs of wood, with- 
out talent, learning or morality.’ 
They were the same for the greater 
part that had been priests under Mary. 
What could the politic rulersof Church 
and State do with them? They were 
of no use as ministers of a Protestant 
Church, and to cast them out would 
have been to convert theminto enemies. 
So they resolved, Jewel says, to com- 
mend them to the people by a co- 
mical dress’ . . . ‘since they cannot 
obtain influence in a proper way they 
seek to occupy the € of the multi- 
tude with these ridiculous tries.’ 
— hace § Letters. 

‘The scenic apparatus of divme 
worship is now under agitation, and 
those very things which you and I 
have so often laughed at are now 
seriously and solemnly entertiined by 
certain persens (fur we are not con 
sulted), as if the Christian religion 
could not exist without sometlune 
tawdry.’ — Lhd. 

In another letter he says, ‘The 
doctrine is everywhere most pure, but 
as to ceremonies and maskings there 
is a little too much toolery.’ 
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them. This apparently was the position of most who con- 
formed, while many remained in the Church without entire 
conformity. Cheyney, the Bishop of Gloucester, is said to 
have declared for the Lutheran view of the real presence ; but 
all the others, as far as it is known, agreed with the Swiss 
Reformers. 

Of the four bishops who consecrated Parker the best known 
is Coverdale, who had been bishop of Exeter under Edward, 
and who first published a complete translation of the Bible in 
the English language. The writings that are extant of Co- 
verdale’s are mostly translations from the foreign Reformers. 
‘The Old Faith,’ translated from Bullinger, is remarkable 
for nothing but its defence of the ordinary doctrines which 
are known as Protestant. Ina translation of Calvin’s Dv 
Cena Domini, we find the Reformer of Geneva less averse to 
the language of the Fathers concerning the presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist than some of the Reformers in 
England. Calvin thinks it right to call the bread the 
body of the Lord, because it is the sacrament and figure of 
that body. Yea the inward substance, he says, is annexed 
to the visible sign, and as the bread is distributed in the 
hand, so is the body of Christ communicated to us, to the 
intent we should be partakers thereof. It is not a sacrifice 
which the priest is to offer for the remission of sins, but a 
sacrifice on which the people are to feed. In ‘The Hope 
of the Faithful,’ translated from Otho Wermullerus, the au- 
thor triumphantly quotes St. Jerome against John of Jeru- 
salem on the resurrection of the flesh. It did not please St. 
Jerome mercly that the body was to rise again, for there are 
different kinds of bodies. He eould be satisfied with no- 
thing less than the resurrection of the flesh, ‘a substance of 
blood, sinews, bones and ves set together. Coverdale’s 
own language concerning the Eucharist is identical with 
Cranmer’s and Calyin’s,—that as truly as we cat bread and 
drink wine in the sacrament, fso do our souls by faith re- 
ecive Christ’?s body broken and His blood shed, yea even 
whole Christ, into whom worthy receivers are incorporated 
and made one with Him, tlesh of His flesh and bone of 
His boue? In the dedication of his translation of the Bible 
to King Henry, Coverdale sets forth the royal supremacy in 


CHAP. II. 


Coverdale. 
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CHAP. II. much the same terms as the other Reformers had used. 
~* Aaron was obedient unto Moses, and Nathan fell down to 
the ground before King David. The Holy Scripture, says 
The king Coverdale, declares most abundantly that the office and au- 
above all : : 5 : 4 
bishops. thority given unto kings is above all powers, ‘let them be | 
Popes or Cardinals or whatsoever they will’ And that 
this had always been, tacitly at least, acknowledged in Eng- 
land, he adds, ‘ When your grace’s subjects read your letters, 
or begin to talk or commune of your highness, they move | 
their bonnets for a sign or token of reverence unto your 
grace, as to the most sovereign lord and head under God, 
which thing no man useth to do unto any bishop.’ Cover- 
dale lived through a great part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
but was not restored to his bishopric. It is said that he 
renounced his episcopal character, but there is no evidence 
of this. He conformed to the Church, though dissatisfied 
with many things which he thought should have been 
changed. He is usually claimed, along with Hooper, as a 
precursor of the Puritans, and though one of the consecra- 
tors of Parker, his history justifies the claim. 

Among Elizabeth’s first bishops the best known names { 
are those of Parker, Barlow, Cox, Grindal, Parkhurst, | 
Scambler, Jewel, Horne, Sandys, and Pilkington. Parker 
was a strict conformist, and a rigid enforcer of conformity. i 
He was also a thorough Protestant, and in this respect a 
Matthew Par- worthy successor of Cranmer. He renewed the corre- 
ker renews Lcheebater = Pe etd et Boas al , Pee ioe 
the correspon. Spondence with Calvin about uniting all the Reformed 
dence with = Churches into one communion. From this correspondence j 
Calvin: 2 ; re é : : z 
it appears that neither would the foreign Churches have 
objected to Episcopacy, nor would the English Bishops as a 
body have objected to such a modification of Episcopacy as 
would have satisfied the forcign Reformers. The death of 
Edward and the martyrdom of Cranmer put an end to the 
first negotivtion. The second was frustrated by the death 
ob Calvin. 

The Enelish Barlow was the oldest Protestant bishop. From hun, 
succession. through Parker, the succession of bishops is continued in 
the Church of England.* Cox was the leader against Knox’s 


there are no records to be found of his 


* Barlow was made Dishop of St. ) 
of the 


Asaph’s, 1535. It isa curious fact that consecration. The resisters 
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party at Frankfort, when they differed about the use of the 
English service-book. He was a valiant Protestant and a 
thorough conformist.* Scambler is said to have preached 
secretly to a congregation of Protestants in London during 
the whole of Mary’s reign. Parkhurst, Horne, and Pilkington 
were afterwards famous as promoters of Puritanism. The 
last wrote several theological books, chiefly practical and 
expository. Grindal succeeded Parker in the Primacy, and 


was suspended by Ehzabeth for refusing to enforce the laws 


against nonconformity. Sandys passed from Worcester to 
London, and thence to York. He objected to the vestments 
when promoted to Worcester; but was persuaded by his 
friends that it would be injurious to desert the Church at 
such a time, on account of rites not absolutely evil. He 
recommended that the ceremonies should be laid aside, not 
all at once, but by degrees, and as it could be done quietly.+ 

Of these bishops Jewel alone was a great writcr. His 


CHAP. II. 


‘Apology for the Church of England’ ga to an endless Jowel’s ‘Apo- 
controversy with the Jesuit, Harding. It was written while foavator Ae 
the Council of Trent was sitting, and is the final plea against England.’ 
Rome that the Reformers are shut out from the Council un- 

heard. The Pope would only admit Protestants on condi- 

tion that they first recanted their errors. If he had taken 

us for men, said Jewel, he would, first ‘have seen what 

might be said with us, and what against us, and not in his 

bull whereby he lately pretended a Council, so rashly have 


* To Wolfeang Werdner, Cox wrote, 
“We are thundering forth in our pul- 
pits and especially befere our Queen 
Elizabeth, that the Roman Pontitt 1s 
trul whist, and that traditions 
» for the most part mere blasphe- 


Archbishop have 
vain. As he was 
erator ot Park- 
tained that the vidi 
consecrations per 
cording to Barlow's 


consveration was not necessary. He mics. -\t Jenath many of the nobi- 
said. ina sermon. ‘if the kine’serace, lity and v: numbers of the people 
being Sat eters bend of burch of bevin by ei rrees to-return to their 
Eneland, Lid a * set wtlog nd seuss, but of the clergy none at all.’ 
elect a yanan (being learned) ty be —Lurich Letters, 

2 paeiee Q, ban it be: so chason (without ay ae is scarce wisdoin,’ he says, 
mention being made of any orders), *whereus im many years a beautiful 
should be as wood 4 hi yas he is. or WADA Rrenaen is brulded, ifa window 


the best in Exeland. Im the seme be seta little awry or some small like 
sermon, he said. that ‘wheresoever two eyesore do appear in re spect thercof, 
or three simple persons, as cobblers or to disturd the whole house, or pull it 
Weavers, ure in corn yy WN und cl ott dl down and lay it flat w ith the eround. 
in the mune ot God, there iz the true —Sermons, Pur. Suc, Ed. p. 9o- 

Chain h of God 
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CHAP. Il. 


No truth re- 
ceived every- 
where, always, 


and by all. 


Unity no 
test of truth. 


Crrace not 
promised to a 
« suecession of ¢ 
| bishops. 

The Church 
of England 
not built on 
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condemned so great a part of the world, so many learned 
and godly men, so many commonwealths, so many kings, 
and so many princes, only upon his blind prejudice and fore- 
determination, and that without hearing of them speak or 
showing any reason why.’ It was not thus, he says, that 
the old Fathers proceeded, who were ‘Catholic men.’ 
When they wished to convince heretics, they appealed to 
the Scriptures. 

We may take Jewel’s ‘Apology’ as tairly representing the 
mind of the Church of England at its re-establishment 
under Elizabeth. It defines ‘ Catholic’ as not shut up to 
one nation like the Church of the Jewish dispensation. The 
‘ Quod ubique semper et ab oinnilus ereditum est? of Vincentius 
Lirinensis, is regarded as something which neyer existed. 
In this sense even the doctrine of Christ is not Catholic. 
Our enemies, says Jewel, taunt us with the divisions of Pro- 
testants ; but unity is not a sign of truth. There was perfect 
unity among the Israelites when they worshipped the golden 
calf. Among the murderers of Christ there was the great- 
est consent. With one voice they cried ‘ Crucify Him, cru- 
cify Him.’ Inthe early Christian Church the members, even 
the chief Apostles were notallagreed. Paul does not square 
with Barnabas, nor Barnabas with Paul. In later times, 
Theophilus, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Augustine, Ruffinus 
and Jerome, all Christians, all Fathers, and all ‘Cathelics,’ 
opposed each other with bitter and endless contentions. 
The ‘ Catholies,’ who now boast of their being the only true 
Church, Jewel compares to the old Arians who used to boast 
themselves ‘Catholics,’ calling the Orthodox, Ambrosians 
and Athanasians. When ‘these folks’ speak of the Church 
they mean themselves alone, like those of old time who sid, 
‘The temple of the Lord—the temple of the Lord,’ or like 
the Seribes and Pharisees, ‘which cracked that they were 
Abrahaine’s children. Thus with a gay and jolly show de- 


ceive they the simple, and seck to choke us with the very 


Sname of the Church.” God’s grace, be adds, is not pro- 


1 
mised to sces and successions, but to them that fea God. 


The Reformed Church of England, according to Jewel, 
is not built on the Church of the Fathers, but on the 
Church of the Apostles. The Reformers sought to lay its 
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foundation where at first the foundation of the Charch was CHAP. II. 
laid, on Jesus Christ. The Fathers were fallible, and there- 4, Mette: 
fore we must go beyond them. Yet the Church of England but on the 
has never admitted that these Fathers are on the side of APU: 
Rome. Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, and Cyprian were 

‘learned men and vessels full of grace.’ They are to be 

read and reverenccd. They were witnesses unto the truth, 

pillars and ornaments of the Church, ‘ yet may they not be 

compared with the word of God. We may not build upon 

them, we may not make them the foundation and warrant of 

our conscience.’ Augustine himself has said of those who 

were Fathers in his time that they were not to be weighed 

with the canonical Scriptures. We have departed, said 

Jewel, from the Church of Rome, but not from the Church 

of the Apostles. The modern citizens of Rome have come Rome desert- 
down from the seven hills, and now live in the Plain of Mars, ce 
where they fiud the water necessary for life which had failed of life have 
them on the hilltops; so we have left the Church of Rome. 
where the fountain has failed, in search of the waters of 

hfe. 

On the sacraments Jewel was wholly Zwinglian. The Jewel 
true use of the sacrament of the Supper was, he said, a re- 2™™8"4™- 
membrance of Christ’s death. All other uses are abuses.* 

The benefits of Christ’s death are applied to us by faith, and 

not by the massing priest. When Harding spoke of Calvin 

as undervaluing the sacraments, Jewel at once and without 

reserve took up the cause of Calvin. He reproached Hard- Calvin de- 
ing with ‘misrepresenting so worthy an ornament of the botlenaes 
Church of God,’ and told him, if he had ever scen the order 

of the Church of Geneva, and ‘four thousand people and 
more receiving the holy mysteries together at one commu- 
nion, he would have been ashamed to have published to 

the world that by Calvin’s doctrine the sacrunents were 
Martyr, he more than 
once expressed his grevit satisfaction at the thoroughness of 


supertluous. In his letters to Perer 


the Reformation as it was carried on in Scotland.+ 


After Jewel, the most voluminous writer of the Reformers 


* Sermon at St. Panl’s Cross. chalices, the lols. the altars are con- 
¢ ‘All the monasteries are every- signed to the flames: nota vestige of 
where levelled to the ground, the theanent superstition and idolatry is 


theatrical dresses, the s:crile ejous lett’ —Sewsl’s Letters. 
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who had been in exile, in the time of Mary, was Thomas 
Becon.* His name was on the list of those marked out for 
high preferment ; but the highest he ever received wasa stall 
in Canterbury cathedral. The majority of Becon’s writings 
are practical, and must at one time have been household 
books. The very titles of them have a Puritan quaintness, 
as ‘The Sick Man’s Salve,’ ‘A Potation for Lent, and ‘A 
Pleasant New Nosegay.’? Their wisdom is simple and un- 
adorned, recalling the homeliness of Latimer.t Becon was 
the author of the ‘ Homily on Whoredom? in the authorized 
book of Homihes, where it is evident that he was accus- 
tomed to plain speaking, and to the use of words that did not 
leave any doubt about his meaning. Another peculiarity in 
Becon, is his frequent quotation of the Apocryphal writings. 
He had a fondness for the lessons of wisdom, regarding the 
ordinary affairs of daily life, in which the Apocrypha 1s 
scarcely surpassed by any portion of the canonical Scriptures. 
He denied the distinction between bishop and presbyter, 
maintaining that there are but two orders in the Church, 
bishops or presbyters, and deacons. He advocated the re- 
storation of what he called the old custom of electing mi- 
nisters, when the names of some ‘ good and godly men’ were 
submitted to the chief inhabitants of a town or parish, who 
after fasting, prayer, and hearing a sermon on the duties of 
pastor and people, proeceded to election. Then other minis- 
ters laid their hands on the head of him that was chosen, ad- 
mitting him to the ministry ‘without albe, vestments, or 
cope, and without docking, greasing, or shaving?’ This was 
unlike the custom which, he said, prevailed in the Roman 
Church, where a man was made a priest by a bishop with 


* Becon had been chaplain to Arch- to command, tut ready to do nothing, 
bishop Cranmer. ; except it be to cat and drink, to keep 
+ Hereisadvice to parents: “If they company with some he-saint, te pliv 
be sons whom thev intend to set forth at the dice and wards. to danee and 
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the help of another priest, or with the assistance of a bishop’s 
scribe or secretary. The elect or invisible Church was the 
Church which could not err. In expounding the Apostles’ 
Creed, he said that he believed in God, but he believed 
the Church, that is, he believed that there was such a thing 
as the Church, but he did not trust init. Sacraments, he 
called signs and figures of God’s grace. They preach to the 
eyes as the word of God preaches to the ear.* If the sa- 
craments could give grace, salvation would be of works. 
The scruples which many of the Reformed clergy had 
about the dresses and ceremonies, were overcome partly by 
the arguments of the Reformers abroad, who recommended 
conformity as to things mdifferent, and partly by explana- 
tions that they were not connected with any superstitions. 
But there were some to whom the ceremonies were idolatry, 
and the dresses relics of Antichrist. 
Christ Church, and Humphreys, President of Magdalen, 
corresponded with Bullinger and Peter Martyr without being 
convinced that it was not a mortal sin to wear a surplice 
or asquare cap.t The number of the clergy who participated 
in the scruples of Sampson and Humphreys must have been 
considerable. When Parker summoned to Lambeth a hun- 
dred clergymen, and exhibited one Thomas Cole canonicall 
robed, with ‘a square cap, ascholar’s gown priestlike, tippet, 
and in the church a linen surplice,’ only sixty-one out of the 


¢ Bullinzer wrote to Sampson and 
Humphreys concerning the habits: 
‘For the sake of deceney and comel- 


* Christ plainly and purely minis- 


tered the sacrament to His disciples 
Without any ceremonies ; the Papists 


wwe censers, bells, candles, can- 
2, PAXes, Corporasses, super- 
s, altar cloths, eruets, napkins, 
les their dowkings and loutings, 
ir tramings, and returnings, their 
invsyand gapings, their kneclings, 
dnes, their mockings and 
LOT their erossines and knock- 


mS, eROLT: 


eir kissinws and lickin 


and nosines, their weshines 


Fs their bowines wack bieeat- 


ines. atu as T may speak nothine ot 
their prostrations and inclinations, of 
their commemorations, and histrioni- 
cal cesticulations, more meet for mitd- 
Drains and drunkards thin for grave 
wid sober honost men. —W orks, Par. 
Soc. Ed. p. 456. 


ness of appearance such a reculation 
may be made. Ita cap and habit not 
unbecomime a minister and free from 
superstition are commanded to he 
uscd by the clerey, no one can reason- 
ably assert that Judaism is revived ; 
nor do I see why it should be unlawful 
to use, non with Papasis, a 
etstitious, bat per 


nuation and good 


in cor 
WOALITUATE & 


taining 


Peter Mfsrécy wrote 
‘You may theretore use those habits 
Gither in preacting or in the adniini-- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper, provided 
however you porsist In speaking and 
teaching asst the use of them.’— 
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hundred were willing to be robed after the fashion of Thomas 
Cole.* They wrote their names with a Nolo, and preferred 
losing their benefices to wearing a surplice. Immediately 
after the XNXIX. Articles were subscribed in Convocation, 
petitions were presented in both Houses against private 
baptism, baptisin by women, the sign of the cross, organs, 
copes, surplices, saints’ days and kneeling at the communion. 
In the Lower House one of the most sweeping of these peti- 
tions was supported by fifty-eight members with only fifty- 
nine against it. Another petition of the same kind was 
subscribed by thirty-three members of Convocation, of whom 
five were Deans, one a Provost of Eton, twelve Archdeacons, 
and twelve Proctors. It is not now possible to ascertain the 
number of the clergy who had these scruples. In many 
dioceses conformity was not enforced, and many acted on 
Peter Martyr’s advice to conform until the objectionable ce- 
remonies were legally removed. 

It is difficult to describe the party which about this time 
or soon after got the name of Puritans. The name was 
generic, and included men of widely different views. Tyn- 
dale, Hooper, and Coverdale might be called Puritans, and 
indeed many of Elizabeth’s first bishops. Historically, the 
word came to mean those who never entirely conformed, or 
those who suffered for nonconformity. But these again 
might be divided and subdivided. The royal supremacy was 
not objected to by any of the earlier Reformers. Under King 
Henry it meant simply the rejection of the supremacy of the 
Pope. But under Elizabeth there was a vague belief, that the 
Church should be governed by its own officers and not by the 
civil ruler. To this undefined belief a partial concession was 
made, when the Queen rejected Henry’s proud title of Mead 
of the Church. She was to be the ‘ governor’ of the Church, 
on the ground that the Church was one of the institutions 
within her reahn. Christ was the Head, and the Queen the 
ruler under Him. This satisfied the scruples of the conform- 
ing prelates. But when the Queen enforced on the clerey 
practices and ceremonies against which their conscicnces 

« Thomas Cole had just conformed. diately after, asa terror to evil-doers, 
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rebelled, her government seemed to them to conflict with 
what was due to the true Head of the Church. Among those 
who scrupled conformity, there grew up gradually a belief 
that the Church shonld be governed by Church officers. 
They began to ask if Christ had not given laws to His 
Church ; if the New Testament did not lay down a scheme of 
Church government, and if so, were they to obey God or man ? 
It was argued that if God’s providence is over the Church, 
the Scriptures must contain such a scheme of government. 
God had prescribed the worship of the Jews, even to the 
minutest rites. Was it likely that He who thus provided 
for the people of Israel under the old law should leave the 
Church under the Gospel to the arbitrary will of princes ? 

The leader of this party was Thomas Cartwright, a Cam- 
bridge Professor of Theology. He supposed that he found 
a system of government clearly prescribed for the Church in 
the New Testament, and that this system was identical with 
the discipline that had been established’ at Geneva. The 
Reformers who had been in exile had no special objections to 
this scheme of government. Even those who were unwilling 
to introduce it in England considered it good in itself, and 
suitable for the Churches of France and Geneva in the cir- 
cumstances in which they had been placed. But a divine 
origin, except in a vague and limited sense, had not been 
claimed for it even by Calvin himself. 

Cartwright is for us a figure of considerable importance. 
He was the first who gave tangible form and expression to 
the Presbyterianism of the Church of England. He was the 
earliest complete incarnation of Puritanism, on its controver- 
sial and theological side. To lim the Bible was an ‘infallible 
book,’ literally ‘God’s word,’ not depending for its authority 
on the testimony of the Church, nor to be interpreted by the 
reason of man, but shining by its own heht. It asks from 
human reason not an inquiry into its clans, but an humMe 
submission to its laws. The proofs that the Bible is the 
word of God, are drawn from the matter and excellency of 
the Seriptures. Truth there preserves an equal level, ‘ un- 
broken by any untruth or contradiction.’ It is assumed that 
the ‘reasonable man’ has a faculty by which he can be 
assured that the Bible is the word of God. Cartwright finds 
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the Bible to carry its own miraculous evidence along with it. 
‘No pen of man,’ he says, ‘ is able to lodge so much matter 
in so small room, and with such facility of speech.’ And 
moreover, ‘ the word of God has such an effect and working 
in men, both in good and bad, as will easily sort it and single 
it from all men’s words.’ The Church in a sense is a witness, 
but in what sense is not very clear. The Fathers and Coun- 
cils may have excluded books that are canonical; yet 
Cartwright says the Church being the pillar and ground of 
truth, it is impossible that it can err in its judgment of the 
whole canon. The Scriptures being received as the word 
of God, every letter infallibly inspired, and being moreover 
the only light which God has given to man, it follows that 
there is no morality or well-doing but among those who 
receive light trom them. Tyndale and Latimer, as we have 
seen, denied the possibility of anything but an external 
morality among the heathen. Cartwright goes even beyond 
this, affirming that ‘ chastity in Papist women is not chastity, 
nor obedience in their children true obedience,’ because they 
had not learned these things ‘in the school of the word.’ 

In 1570 Cartwright wrote ‘An Admonition to the Parlia- 
ment holden in the thirteenth year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth.’* He spoke of the rigour of the bishops for the 
last six or seven years as unbearable. He called their reign 
wicked. All the best Reformed Churches were against them. 
Once, he said, these very bishops were of the same mind as 


* There are two Admonitions to 
Parlament. Neal savs that the first 
was written by Field and Wilcox, 
who presented it to the House, for 
which they were committed to New- 


gate. The second was written by 
Cartwi The occasion of this 
*Admonition’ was the entorcing these 
three artic! ] That the book 
CommMLonly « d the Book of Common 
Prayer tor the Church of Enoaland au- 
thorized by Parlkanent, and all and 
every the contents therein, be such as 


are not repnamant to the word of God. 
(2) That the manner and order ap- 
pointed by public authority about the 
administration of the sacraments and 
common prayers, and that the apparel 
by sufficient authority appointed for 
the ministers within the Church of 


England, be not wicked nor against the 
word of God, but tolerable and com- 
manded for order and obedience to be 
used. (3) That the articles of religion 
which only concern the Christian 
fuith and the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments, comprised in a book imprinted 
Articles whereon tt was agreed by both 
Archbishops, ete. and every of them, 
contain true and godly doctrine. ‘The 
mottoes of the *Admonition” were— 
‘Put yourselves im array auinst 
Babel round about, all ve that bend 
the bow. shoot at her, spare no arrows: 
for she hath sinned aetinst the Lord.’ 
(Jor. L 14.) *Vhey shall not take of 
thee a stone for a corner, nor a stone 
for foundations, but thou shalt be de- 
solate for ever, saith the Lord’ (Jer. 
li. 26.) 
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we are, but since their consecration they have become quite CHAP. II. 
transmuted. The Parliament is exhorted not only to aban- ss 
don ‘ Popish remnants and ceremonies,’ but to bring in and 
to place in God’s Church only those things which ‘ the Lord 
Himself in His word commandeth.’? It was admitted that 
the doctrine preached by the conformable clergy was sound 
and good, but then, as Cartwright had said of ‘ the chastity 
of Papist women,’ it did not come as it had been prescribed 
in the word. The ministers were not ‘ proved, elected, 
called, or ordained.’ In the early Church the candidate for 
the ministry was examined as to his ability to teach, and in- 
quiry was made of his godly conversation. But now by Church 
‘letters commendatory of some one man, noble or other, 

¥ ) , 
tag and rag, learned and unlearned, of the basest sort of the 
people, to the scandal of the gospel in the mouths of the 
adversaries, are freely received.’ In the primitive times, 
idolatrous sacrificers or heathenish priests were not ap- 
pointed preachers of the Gospel, but now the Church is full 
of the ‘Popish massmongers, men for all seasons, King 
Henry’s priests, Queen Mary’s priests, who if the word of 
God were precisely followed should be utterly renounced.’ 
In the old times the congregation had power to call minis- 
ters, now all is done by buying and selling of preferments. 
The bishop appoints the minister without consulting the 
people, and often a man is instituted whom the people 
‘justly dislike for his unhonest life and lack of learning.’ 
The remedy was to remove advowsons, patronages, impropria- 
tions, and the authority to ordain claimed by bishops, and to 
return to the primitive custom of election by the people. 
Cartwright’s arguments have most weight when he assails 
the manifest evils of the Church. His plea against read- 
ing Homilies was, that faith cometh not by hearing of Homi- 
lies but by the word of God; and he found a conclusive 
areument against keeping saints’ days in the Fourth Com- 
mandment which said,Six days shall thou labour. The ser- The Prayer 
vice of the Prayer Book, he regarded as interfering with the ee Lat 
order of the word, as it is given usin the Bible. The Psalms the + Word.’ 
were turned about ‘like tennis balls.? Parts of Scripture 
were read in different places, without regard to the Apostolic 
rule of edification. The Nune Dinittis was sung as if the 
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people were about to die, and the Magnificat as if they were 


celebrating the memory of the Virgin or of John the Bap- 


tist. It was considered out of place to pray for deliverance 


‘from thunder and tempest when no danger threatened, and 


to pray that all men might be saved was not merely out of 
place but out of reason, and contrary to the word of God. 
The liturgy was described as a profanation of the Scriptures.* 
The conformists pleaded that it had the sanction of the 
martyrs, and that they were following the footsteps of good 
Bishop Ridley. Cartwright answered that they ought rather 
to follow Bishop Hooper, who was a martyr as wellas Ridley, 
but the martyrs did not die for the Prayer Book. They dicd 
for God’s book. Even in King Edward’s days they did not 
all conform to the orders of the liturgy. 

‘The Admonition to Parliament’ was answered by John 
Whitgift, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, who after- 
wards succeeded Grindal in the Primacy. Whitgift had 
always been known as zealous in the cause of Protestantism. 
He was not disposed to defend the evils and abuses in the 
government of the Church of which Cartwright had com- 
plained, but he earnestly defended the established order as 
becoming in itself, and preferable to the discipline of Geneva. 
Whitgift treated Cartwright not as a disciple of Calvin, but 
as a restless, perverse innovator on ancient laws and customs. 
Of Calvin he always spoke with respect, and appealed fre- 
quently to his judgment as to that of a truly great man to 
whom deference was due. Indeed throughout Whitgift’s 
answer this appeal to Calvin, Zwingle, and the foreign Re- 
formers on the duty of submission to a general order, is re- 


Now 


* Here is Cartwright’s description 
of Church worship in his day :—* The 
people, some stan ling. some talking, 
some praying by themselves, attend 
not to the minister. He again posteth 
over it as fast as he can gallop; for 
cither he hath two places to serve, or 
else there are some games to be played 
in the afternoon, or lving on the whct- 
stone, heathenish dancing tor the ring, 
a bear or a bull to be baited, or clse 
Jack-an-Apes to ride on horseback, or 
an interlude to be played, and if no 
place else can be gotten this interlude 


must be plaved in the church. 
the people sit, and now they stand up. 
When the Old Testament is read they 
make no reverence, but when the Gos- 
pel cometh then they all stand up, for 
why? ‘Phey think that to be of great- 
est authority, and are ignorant that the 
Serviptures came from the one Spirit. 
When Jesus is named then off goes 
the cap, with such a scraping on the 
ground that they cannot hear a great 
while after, so that the word is hin- 
dered. —Aldmonition to Parliament, p. 
14. 
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markable, as coming from one who is known chiefly as the CHAP. Il. 
great enemy of the Elizabethan Puritans. Cartwright is pry 
classed with the men of whom St. Paul spoke, who knew 
nothing as they ought to know,—the contentious and vain- 
glorious, who provoked one another and envied one another. 
It is denied that the Puritans were treated with severity. Denies that 
They had a custom, Whitgift said, of crying persecution et i ee 
when they did not get all they wanted. Lack of severity is cuted. 
declared to be the principal cause of their licentious liberty.* 
As to popular elections in old times, Whitgift rejected the 
case of the choosing of Matthias as a precedent, on the Opposes popu- 
ground that both the office and the calling were cxtraordi- EB regain of 
nary. Against the election of the clergy by the people he 
advanced this notable argument, ‘ that the Church now being 
full of hypocrites, dissemblers, drunkards, and whore- 
mongers, they would choose ministers like themselves.’ 

The favourite part of the Geneva discipline was the 
eldership, by which a body of elders or seniors were ap- 
pointed for government in every congregation. Whitgift, 
though refusing to admit that this was the meaning of the 
eldership or presbyteries mentioned in the New Testament, 
yet allowed that in the primitive Church, before princes and 
magistrates were Christian, this was the kind of government 
that prevailed. It was not meant to be permanent, and he 
quoted St. Ambrose, who says that both the name and the 
office of these seniors were extinguished before his day, for 
diversity of time and place required diversity of government 
in the Church. As to external ceremonies and ecclesiastical The Church 
polity, the Church was left free. There were things done in “ae 
the Apostles’ times which are not binding on the Church monies. 
now. Then they lived under tyrants, baptism was _per- 
formed in rivers, and the disciples had all things in common. 
lf the Christian Church was left free to adapt its govern- 
ment to the circumstances of different times and countries, 
it followed that rites and customs were not necessarily 


* Whitgift says, ‘You areas gently 
entreated as may be, no kind of bro- 
therly persuasion omitted towards 
you. Most of you as yet keep your 
livings, though some ono or two be 
displaced. You ure offered all kinds 


of friendliness if you could be content 
to conform yourselves, yea but tu be 
quiet and hold your peace ; you rail 
at those who show this humanity to- 
wards you.” 
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54 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. II. wrong because they were not enjoined in Scripture, or had 
~~ not the example of the primitive Church. Things necessary 
to salyation must indeed be found in Seripture, but when we 
come to ceremonies, it is not eyen determined in the New 
Testament which day of the week is to be kept as the 

Sabbath. 

Whitgift Whitgift was.confessedly Erastian. In answering Cart- 

Erastian. : ee 
wright he fell back upon broad principles of reason. To the 
definition of preaching as not reading homilies, but pro- 
claiming the word, he answered by saying that to preach the 
gospel was to instruct the people in faith and good manners, 
which might be done either ‘by writing or reading, or 
speaking without book. He accused Cartwright of misre- 
presenting the doctrine of the Church, where he said that 
the conforming clergy attributed to the water in Baptism 
what is proper only to the work of God in the blood of 

Denies sacra- Christ. ‘You know very well,’ said Whitgift, ‘that we 

pa confer teach far otherwise, and that it is a certain and true doctrine 
of all such as do profess the gospel, that the outward signs 
of the sacraments do not contain in them grace, neither yet 
that the grace of God is of necessity tied unto them.’ He 
then describes them as ‘seals,’ ‘ testimonies,’ and ‘ effectual 
signs,’ by which God works, as by instruments in them that 
believe. 

Whitgift Cartwright’s arguments for the equality of ministers were 

mE a disposed of with the remark that there is equality nowhere. 

have autho- The celestial spirits are not equal. The stars are not equal. 
rity in the ’ Sheen ace / 

Chiulicht The Apostles themselves were not equal. In every body 
there must be members inferior as well as superior. Christ 
forbade His disciples to be ealled Rabbi, and He said that 
he who desired to be great was to humble himself, but no- 
where has He forbidden that some should have anthority 
the Church. In rejecting every rite or custom that had 
prevailed before the Reformation because it had been in the 
Chureh of Rome, Whiteitt likened Cartwright and his party 
to the Arians of old, who resolved tu do the contrary of 
whatever the Church did. This, for us, was neither necessary 
nor desirable. ‘We borrow,’ he said, * wood laws from the 
Gentiles, and we use the church’s bells, pulpits, and many 
other things used by the Papists.’ 
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To Whitgift’s ‘ Answer’ Cartwright wrote along ‘ Reply.’ 
This evoked from Whitgift a ‘ Defence of the Answer.’ The 
‘ Defence,’ in which Whitgift quoted for refutation the 
greater part of the ‘Reply,’ extended over 800 folio pages. 
Whitgift declares the essential difference between him and 
his opponent to consist of these ‘two false principles and 
rotten pillars, (1) that we must have the same kind of oar 
vernment that was in the Apostles’ times and is expressed 1 in 
Scripture and no other; and (2) that we must not in anywise 
or upon any consideration retain in the Church anything 
that hath been abused under the Pope.’ It did not require 
an immense volume to refute these two positions, but the 
controversialists wandered into every minute question that 
could possibly arise out of their discussion, even to the law- 
fulness of compelling the Catholics to receive the sacrament, 
which Whitgift defended ; while Cartwright said they should 
only be compelled to hear ‘the word, andif that did not con- 
vert them they were to be punished. Cartwright wrote ‘The 
first part of a second Reply,’ and afterwards ‘ The rest of the 
second Reply.’ This begins with a chapter ‘ Against Civil 
Offices in Ecclesiastical Persons.’ Their business is to preach 
the kingdom of God. To them were addressed the words 
of Jesus, Let the dead bury their dead. Christ refused to per- 
form the office of a judge, and so should His ministers. The 
keys delivered to Peter were spiritual; civil keys belong 
rightly to those who hold offices o/'state. Whitgift had already 
asked if the ruling eldership could not be filled by those 
who held the office of magistrate. As Cartwright had called 
the eldership an ecclesiastical office, he was compelled to 
admit that the elders might have the keys, both civil 
and spiritual. To the practical question if the minister of 
religion should also hold a civil office, he answered that one 
was enough for one man, while Whitgift said that by holding 
civil offices ecclesiastical persons found help to perform their 
spiritual. 

The next chapter was intended to demonstrate ‘that 
the Church government by en eldership in every congre- 
gation is by the ordinance of God, and perpetual” — Lor 
this was alleged the Presbyterian text concerning ‘ elders 
that rule well, and another of less significance that ‘ Paul 
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and Barnabas ordained elders in every church.’ This elder- 
ship was declared to be the continuation of the Jewish San- 
hedrim. For the existence of these elders in the early 
Church, Cartwright adduces the testimony of the Fathers. 
St. Cyprian describes their office as assisting the bishop ‘ by 
dividing the communion bread into equal portions, and carry- 
ing it in little baskets or trays.’ In the African Church, 
Valerius, the Bishop of Hippo, committed the office of teach- 
ing to Augustine, an elder, which was remarked at the time 
as contrary tocustom. Socrates mentions that in the Church 
of Alexandria there was a decree passed, ‘ that elders should | 
no more teach.’ The bishop only had right to preach and 
to administer the sacraments. Tertullian and Jerome both 
testify that the elders were not to baptize, but in cases of 
necessity and by licence of the bishop. Their office did 
not embrace the ministry of the word and sacraments. They 
had the government of the Church, from which it followed 
that the power of excommunication rested in them, and not 
solely in the bishops. 

After establishing the divine origin of the eldership, 
Cartwright proceeds to prove that deacons were not 
preachers, but persons appointed to care for the poor. That 
this was their sole duty was difficult to establish in the face 
of what is recorded of Philip and Stephen: but Cartwright 
said that Philip’s diaconate had ceased when he became 
an Evangelist; and that Stephen did not preach but only 
defended himself from the accusations of the Jews. Baptism 
by private persons was objected to, on the ground that the 
administration of sacraments belongs only to those who have 
the office of teaching. Inthe remaining chapters, Cartwright 
treats of several other subjects, as the faults of the Prayer 
Book, the ‘ Popish apparel’ of the clergy, and the necessity 
that in our ceremonies we should not be Antichristian. He 
objects to the word priest, the sign of the cross in baptisin, 
and the ring in marrinee. 

The only chapter of what we may call doctrinal interest 
is on the authority of the civil magistrate im causes cc- 
clesiastical. In this chapter, Cartwright undertakes to 
show the difference between the Church and the Common- 
wealth, even under a Christian magistrate. The argu- 
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ments are chicfly drawn from the Old Testament, as 1 
Chron. xix., where we find that certain priests and scribes 
had the government of things belonging to the Church, 
while those of the State were committed to other persons. 
To this Whitgift replied that in both cases the power was 
committed to them by Jehoshaphat the king. Cartwright 
also adduces many cases in the history of the Church where 
the bishops asserted their authority against that of the em- 
perors, as when Ambrose refused to have a Church matter 
referred to Valentinian, and when Augustine reproached 
the Donatists with preferring the decision of the emperor 
to that of the bishop. This question had already been 
debated between the Reformers and the Roman Catholics. 
The Reformation had proceeded on the principle that our 
most certain remedy for deliverance from the evils of ecclesi- 
astical government was in the protection of the civil ruler. 
When Whitgift was promoted to the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, the controversy with the Puritans devolved on 
Richard Hooker. This new apologist for conformity had 
been educated under Puritan intluence,* and like Whitgift 
himself, though no lover of the Geneva discipline, had a 
profound reverence for Calyin. Hooker is on all sides ad- 
mitted to have been the greatest intellect that had yet 
appeared in the Reformed Church of England, and all par- 
ties agree to receive him as the wisest exponent of her doc- 
trines and the truest incarnation of her spirit. Therefore 
itis that every party claims Hooker as on their side. One 
of his modern editors, John Keble, has been at great pains 
to prove that he defended the divine crigin of Episcopacy, 


in opposition to the claim of Cartwright for the divine “> 


origin of Presbytery. That Keble has succeeded none will 
admit but those who are of Keble’s party.; Had this been 


* Ffooker had for js tutor at Ox- tendered them unto the people as 


ford, Dr. Jehu Rigaeids, the most things everlastinely required by. th 
learned of the Eiivibethan Pumitans. Jaw of thet Lord of Hosts azsinst 
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suthiet ntly declare LLouker’s position : be tiekev, Por by this it cai te] SS 
—— Which divisions and contentions thatone Church could not but condemn 
might have easily been prevented, if another of disobedience to the will of 
the orders which each Church did Christ.—P. 161, Keble’s Edition. 

think fit and convenient foritself had ‘Tf we did seck to maintain that 
not so peremptorily been established which most advantageth our own 
under high commanding form, which cause, the very best way tor us and 
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Hooker’s belief, the longest and most elaborate arguments in 
the ‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ would have been unnecessary. 
This is the judgment that every impartial man must pro- 
nounce, previous to the inquiry concerning the genuineness 
of the last three books. And when he comes to these books 
and finds the undeniable evidence of interpolation either by 
Episcopalian or Presbyterian, there is no choice but to leave 
them out of the reckoning, for the divine origin of Episco- 
pacy is there both affirmed and denied. Hooker, judged of 
by the five books that were published in his lifetime, is 
satisfied with refuting the claims of the ‘ Discipline’ to be 
founded on Scripture, with maintaining the antiquity and 
conveniency of Episcopacy, and with resisting the Puritan 
innovations on rites and ceremonies established in the 
Church. 

Order is divine. Therefore Hooker begins not with a de- 
fence of the divinity of any particular form of order, but 


- with a general dissertation on the nature of law, setting forth 


the origin and object of different kinds of laws. It was 
admitted that Calvin had done well in establishing his dis- 
cipline at Geneva. Deprived suddenly of the former go- 
vernment, the people were fickle. They had banished Calvin 
and recalled him again. He returned, but on the condition 
that they would accept a discipline which would bind them to 
order, and prevent any future expression of their mutability. 
So far Calvin did well, but he erred when he began to teach 
that the special form of government which he had esta- 
blished was of divine origin. His followers soon claimed for 
the ruling eldership the power of the keys, and divine an- 
thority to excommunicate even kings and princes. Hooker 
denies explicitly that in Scripture there must be of neces- 
sity a form of Chureh government. Discipline is needed 
everywhere, but there is no necessity that it be everywhere 
the same. ‘Throughout the world there is need of specch, 
but from this, he snys, does not follow the necessity that all 


the strongest against them were to and all times. But with any such eye 
hold even as they do, that in \« mpture to respect ourselves, and by cunning 
there must necds be found same poae to mucke those things seem the truest 


ticular form of Church polity which which are the fittest to serve our pur- 
God hath instituted, and whichtor that pose, is a thing which we neither like 
very cause belong th to all churches nor mean to follow.—DP. 494, (Aid. 
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men should speak one language. ‘ Eyen so,’ he concludes, 
‘the necessity of polity and regiment in all churches may 
be held without holding any one certain form to be neces- 
sary to them ail.’ 

The Church, so far, is left in possession of a rational free- 
dom. It is guided by a public reason. The Scriptures 
which contain the supernatural light, presuppose in man the 
existence of a natural ight. There are many things which 
we may do for the glory of God which are not commanded 
in Scripture. In the use of this natural light, we should not 
despise the judgment of grave and learned men. Here we 
learn a reverence for antiquity, and the order established by 
those who have lived before us. That order was the ex- 
pression of their sense of law, which, as Sophocles said, ‘ is 
no child of to-day or yesterday’s birth. For the private 
reason to depart from the decisions of the public reason is 
to engender confusion. We are not to be tied to authority 
when there is a reason to the contrary. This Hooker calls 
‘brutish,’ yet we are not to think our yea as good as the 
nay of all the wise and learned men of the world. The 
disciples of Jesus did not despise the judgment even of the 
scribes. Elias they thought must first come, for the scribes 
had said it. The order and ceremonies of which the Pu- 
ritans complained were good in themselves. They did not 
belong to any sect, but were the ancient rites and cus- 
toms of the Church of Christ. That they have been abused 
to purposes of superstition by the Church of Rome is no 
reason for our rejecting them. To do so would be to imi- 
tate the unreasonnbleness of the old Romans, who because of 
the wickedness of Tarquinius Superbus, banished every ruler 
who bore the name of Tarquin. After establishing these 
principles, Hooker’ argument culminates in the fifth book, 


with a special detence of all the rites and ceremonies to 
which Cartwright kad objected in his contr rversy with Wlit- 
gift. The objection had been that there was no command 


for these things im Scripture, and the inference was that they 
were therefore not of faith, and not being of faith were of 
sin. It was further added that they were inseparably con- 
nected with superstition. The latter Hooker denied, and 
to the former he auswercd, as we have seen, trom the natural 
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reason, which is to be our guide where Scripture has not 
spoken. 

It cannot be said that Hooker added anything to the an- 
swers that were made to the Puritans. He carried the 
question up to a higher region, where the atmosphere was 
purer. The Puritan was not without a sense of that order 
of which Hooker discoursed. He believed, however, that it 
was not furthered but hindered by the retention of the order 
and ceremonies that had been in the Church of Rome. We 
had rejected many things that had been for ages in the 
Church. We had protested against the Papal supremacy, and 
much of the teaching of the Church of Rome. Why, it was 
asked, are we to conclude that what is retained is any more 
the expression of a divine order than what hes been re- 
jected? The Puritans could not see the force of the long 
disquisition about law as urged against them. They were 
agreed with Hooker as to the abstract divinity of order, but 
to him the order established in the Church was the expres- 
sion of the divine order. The discipline of Geneva had a 
beginning. It was modern. It was local. The discipline 
of Episcopacy, on the other hand, was ancient. It could be 
traced to the times of the Apostles. It was universal. We 
know of no churches that were without bishops. In these 
matters of detail, Hooker only reasoned as others had done 
who advocated conformity. If he differed it was in this, 
that he was not guided by mere expediency cr conser- 
vatism, but by a conviction that in being conservative he 
was faithful to the universal principle of order which is 
rational and divine. 

In a general sense, with many qualifications, Hooker’s 
position might be explamed as that of the Rationalist 
against the Scripturalist. The Puritans, as represented by 


Cartwright, denied the natu light, that they micht give 
greater glory to the supernatural. Hooker, on the other 
hand, vindicated the use of reason within certaim limnitrs. The 
supernatural light presupposed, hi Scrip- 
ture comes to help mi the further endehteument of reason. 


Tertullian even maintains that to allege reason, serves as well 
as to cite Scripture, for whatscever is reasonable is also law- 
ful. It is by reason we know the Scriptures to be the word 
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of God. This is one of the things we cannot know by the 
Scriptures themselves, so that reason is the instrument of faith. 
When we speak to men of God, we suppose them in posses- 
sion of a faculty to understand and to judge something of 
what we tell them. It was St. Augustine’s judgment that 
there are rational principles, on which men are universally 
agreed, and out of which the greatest moral duties we owe to 
God and man may without difficulty be gathered. So far 
Hooker defended reason and the light of nature, but he denied 
that God had given to man such natural reason as could lead 
him to a knowledge of salvation. He endorses a saying of 
Lactantius, that God would not suffer men to find out truth 
except by supernatural revelation. . Without faith, hope, and 
charity, there can be no salvation, and of these ‘there is no 
mention but in the revealed gospel.’ Nature teaches nothing 
of the resurrection of the flesh, and it is only the gospel 
which tells us that concupiscence is sin. Cartwright said 
that the heathen sent men to the light of reason for the 
difference between good and evil, but the Apostles to the 
school of Christ. His word ovi/y can give us assurance and 
resolution in our doings. Hooker objected to the word 
‘only.?. From which we are to conclude that he held reason 
or the light of nature able to teach us our duty, but unable 
to lead us to the knowledge of salvation. 

The occasion of Hooker’s being involved in the Puritan 
controversy was the circumstance of a personal collision 
with one of the Puritan leaders. The Master of the Tem- 
ple, John Alvey, had died. Alvey was a Puritan, and greatly 
esteemed by the benchers. Tt was his wish that he might 
be suceeeded by Walter Travers, who was afternoon lecturer. 

3ut Whitgitt, with whom the patronage rested, was not fa- 
vourable to Travers, and gave the preferment to Hooker. 


in the afternvon what Hooker had preached in the morning, 


and Hooker again in the morning replying to the arguments 
of Travers. The Archbish: m rudely silenced Travers, taking 
advantage of the circumstance that he had been ordained 
abroad by presbyters and not bya bishop. Wlntgitt did not 
plead the invalidity of Travers’s ordination, but only that it 
did not authorize him to exercise his ministry in England. 
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Travers addressed ‘ A Supplication to the Council,’ in which 
he argued that a man who had taken his degree as Doctor in 
any university was a Doctor throughout Christendom. In 
the Church of Rome, a priest ordained in one country was a 
priest in all countries, and moreover, by an express statute in 
the 13th of Elizabeth, it was decreed that those ordained 
otherwise than by bishops were to exercise their ministry 
in England. The case of Whittingham, the Dean of Durham, 
was adduced as proof of the position that Presbyterian ordi- 
nation was a legal qualification for preferment.* 

In the ‘ Supplication ’ Travers discoursed of the relation of 
faith to reason, and of the Church of Rome. On these sub- 
jects Hooker treated in his two sermons on ‘ The Certainty 
and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect’ and on ‘ Justification.’ 
Hooker, as we have seen, differed from the Puritans in main- 
taining that it is by reason we know the Scripture to be the 
word of God, and in holding that the certainty of evidence 
concerning what we believe is less than concerning what we 
perceive by the senses. This followed from his position that 
reason is first and Scripture next. He could not believe the 
gospel without reason. The first outward motive which leads 
to belief in the Scriptures is, he says, the authority of the 
Church. Then we read them, and are assured that the 
Church has not misled us. Reason, as it were, confirms our 
belief. He distinguished between a certatity of evidence and 
a certainty of adherence, When a thing is manifest to us we 
have a certainty of evidence. ‘This is the case with what is 
known by the senses, or by infallible demonstration. But 
matters of faith are only discerned spiritually by those in 
whose hearts God kindles the heht of grace. This is the 
certainty of adherence. Whetis believed in this way 1s more 
certain ‘than what sense reveals, but it is not so evid, tly 


certain. In one place Hooker calls it an inward beholding, 
an intuition which God eives to lis eleet, and he mrimates 
that this intuition is a kind of reason, or at least does not 
exclude reason. We never doubt of what is evidenced ly the 
senses or demonstrated by reasoning, but as to matters of 


* Travers was invited to Dublinby Ussher, afterwards Archbishop, for 
Archbishop Lotins, Where he Was made his pupil. 
Master of ‘Trinity, amd had James 
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faith, he asks who is there that does not sometimes doubt ? CHAP. I. 
It is said of Abraham that ‘he did not doubt,’ which is ex- ‘Ths wertainty 
plained that he had not the doubts of infidelity though he of faith differs 
was not without those of infirmity. God works in all that cenit pee 
certainty which is sufficient for their salvation, but in none dence. 

that which in this life reaches perfection. The faith of true 

believers has many downfalls, but it ‘convinces invincibly’ 

and is conqueror in the end. In the second book of the 
‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ there is a remarkable definition of faith. 

which might legitimately include among believers ordained 

to eternal life, the earnest men of the pagan world. Hooker 

is refuting Cartwright’s favourite doctrine that good can 

alone be done by those who have learnt it out of the Scrip- 

tures, a doctrine which was supposed to be established by the 

text ‘that whatsoever is not of faith is sin Cartwright said 

it was impossible that there could be faith but in respect of 

the word of God. Hooker admitted that in the first and 

ordinary sense of faith, it meant belief of certain things on 

the testimony of witnesses. But the faith of which St. Paul 

speaks in the Epistle to the Hebrews does not come under 

this description. Hooker and Cartwright agreed that it was 

‘a full persuasion that that which we do is well done,’ but, 

as in Cartwright’s judgment well-doing can only be known 

by the Scriptures, this persuasion could only exist in the minds 

of those to whom the Scriptures were made known. Hooker, 

who did not set these mits to our knowledge of right, said 

there might be a certain belief grounded upon other assurance 

than Seripture. He quotes Cicero as expressing a doc- 

trine of faith identical with St. Paul’s, where he says, ‘ That 

nothing ought to be dune whereof thou doubtest whether it 

be right or wrong.’ From this we might infer that a heathen Can a pagan 
who had never heard of Chnst meht yet have faith. Hooker deh eee 
however refuses to allow the inference. He denies that the 

heathen could have held the foundation of Christianity. Tt 

was urged by some that they acknowledged the providence 


of God, His wisdom, goodness, and merey ; that they looked 
forward to a future judement, when the rghteous would be 
recompensed and the wicked punished. — In these things, it 
Was said that the substance of our faith concerning Chirist is 
virtually contained, and therefore they held the foundation. 
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CHAP. II. 


Hooker on 
Justification. 


The errors of 

the Church of 
Rome on jus- 

tification. 


64 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


To which Hooker answered that the first principles of know- 
ledge do not constitute knowledge, and that an acorn is not 
an oak actually, whatever it may be virtually. 

The other sermon, that on ‘ Justification,’ relates to the 
teaching of the Church of Rome. To a Puritan like Travers 
the Church of Rome could only appear as the Church of Anti- 
christ. Salvation, among the genuine disciples of Calvin, 
came to man only in virtue of election, which was necessarily 
followed by that faith which was the condition of accept- 
ance; a condition not performed bythe believer, but performed 
in the believer. To this extent Hooker was legitimately 
committed to the same kind of opposition to the Church of 
Rome as his opponent, for to this extent he too was a disciple 
of Calvin. But he was not committed to the ‘ Discipline.’ 
He did not reckon it necessary to constitute a Church. The 
Church of Rome, then, might be a true though a corrupt 
Church. Our forefathers who lived in the times of super- 
stition, and believed the errors of the Church of Rome, may 
have been saved. This was not denied by Travers, but 
Hooker gave as the reason their ignorance. This sounded 
as if ignorance was the instrumental cause of their being 
saved. Hooker explained that they were saved by know- 
ledge of Christ, which might be learned in the Church of 
Rome. Their ignorance excused their errors. But no such 
excuse could be made for us who know better. He main- 
tains that the Church of Rome perfectly agrees with us, in- 
teaching that ‘Christ hath merited to make us just,’ and that 
without ‘the application of Mis merits’ there can be no justi- 
fication. They joi other things, but not to the work of 
redemption. They differ from us not as to the remedy that 
has been provided, but as to the mode of the application of 
that remedy. The Protestant doctrine is that we are reckoned 
just because of the rightcousness of Christ. We are ac- 
counted righteous once for all. The Church of Rome makes 
justifying righteousness a quality inherent inus. It is a 
work that progresses. Grace is apphed ‘ly holy water, 
Ave Marias, CLOSS ILS, Papal salutations, and such like, 
which serve for reparations of grace decayed.’ The error 
of the Church of Rome, Hooker says, consists mot in re- 
quiring works, but ‘in attributing unto works a power of 
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satisfying God for sin, and a virtue to merit grace here and CHAP. IL 
glory hereafter.’ This, it is admitted, is not a direct denial of na * 
the faith, but it is indirect and tends to its overthrow. 
Hooker is conscious of an ambiguity in the word merit. He 
explains that there is a sense in which works may be called 
justifying and meritorious. He tells us that by meriting, the 

ancient Fathers meant obtaining. But after all this pleading 

for the Church of Rome, he says in this very sermon that 

since he began to understand this doctrine, he judged the 

Church of Rome an enemy to Christ’s merits. And in an- 

other sermon, ‘ Of the Nature of Pride,’ after quoting the 

words of the themes Commentators that works are the price 

of the joys of heaven, and heaven the very stipend of the hired 
labourer, he pronounces such sentiments more full ‘of Lucifer 

than of Christ.’ Still the Church of Rome holds the foun- 

dation. If it denied this directly it could be no true Church, 

but while the denial is only indirect, we must hold it for a 
member of Christ. 

Travers was the author ofa Latin book on the ‘ Discipline.’* cage aire 
This book was translated into English by Cartwright, and pline’ ~ 
was reckoned the standard authority on the subject. It 
laid down a system of Church government the same as 
what we now call Presbyterian. It was maintained that 
this system was directly educed from the Scriptures, and 
it denounced those who left Church government to the civil 
magistrate or the judgment of the people, as persons who 
robbed Christ of His oftices as prophet, priest, and king. 

The only reply to Hooker which man‘tested marked ability The : Chriss 
was called ‘A Christian Letter of certain English Pro- vera 
testants to Master R. Hooker’ It has been ascribed to 
Cartwright, but without sufficient reason. There is nothing 
in it which is ike Cartwright. It was suid that Hooker was 
so sensible of its force that it hastened lis death. It 
charged him with undermiing the fuith of tie Church of 
England as set forth in the ANAIX. Arncles. The writers 
collected a series of passages out of the ‘ Eeclesia=tical Polity,’ 
and placed alongside of them passages from the Articles 
where not only the tone and spirit, but the very words ap- 
peared to differ. 

* «De Disciplina Ecclesiastica, 1574. 
VOL ale F 
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CHAP. II. 


Hooker said 
to contradict 
ATt el. 


Art uavels 
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Hooker says ‘the Father alone is that Deity which Christ 
originally is not,’* and again,.‘ the co-eternity of the Son of 
God with His Father and the proceeding of the Spirit from 
the Father and the Son are in Scripture nowhere to be 
found by express literal mention.’+ The authorsof the ‘Letter’ 
call the first Arianism, comparing it to the Arian formula 
‘There was when the Son was not.’ Hooker indeed says 
in the context that what Christ had was given but given 
eternally, which is not in agreement with Arianism, at least 
as expressed in this formula, which fixes a time in eter- 
nity when the Son was not existent. The authors of the 
‘Letter’ said of the second quotation that this kind of speech 
was likely to raise scruples in weak minds. They thought 
moreover that the co-eternity of the Son with the Tather 
was clearly contained in the words of Wisdom, ‘The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning,’ and when Jesus prays that 
He might be glorified with the glory which He had with 
His Fa ae eters the world was. 

Hooker says, ‘ The insufficiency of the hght of nature is by 
the light of Scripture fully and perfectly supplied.’+ Again 
‘It sufficeth that nature and Scripture do serve in such full 
sort that they both jointly, and not severally either of them, 
be so complete that unto everlasting felicity we need not 
the knowledge of anything more than these tivo.’$ The 
authors of the ‘Letter’ consider this as opposed to Ar- 
ticle VI., concerning the sufficiency of Scripture for salva- 
tion. They ask if there is any natural heht, teaching 
knowledge necessary te salvation, which is not contained 
in Holy Scripture. If there is not, why is natural light 
joimed to Scripture as necessary to salvation? If there is, 
then Art. VI. is at fault. They deny that human wisdom 

i 


knows anything of God which is not expressed in Serip- 
ture, ort! ral virtues are rightly taught except in ihe 
word of G: ne and they think this is established by the text 
that there is salvation in no other but in Jesus Christ. 
Hooker SES {ct is not the word of God which doeth or 
possibly can assure us that we do well to think it His 
word.’|| Again, ‘By experience we all know that the first 


* B, v. 54. + Bild. ; £ B, ii. 28. 
{Bi 14. | B. ii. 4. 
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THE ‘CHRISTIAN LETTER.’ 67 


outward motive leading men so to esteem of the Scriptures CHAP. II. 


is the authority of God’s Church,’ . . . ‘it presumeth us other- 
wise taught that itself is divine and sacred.’* The authors 
of the Letter ask that this be compared with the words of 
Jewel, ‘In time of dissension it is most behoofefull for the 
people to have recourse unto the Scriptures.’ The word of 
God, they maintain, is not to derive its authority from the 
Church, but from its own spiritual power. St. Paul sought 
his testimony in the conversion of the heart. 

Hooker says, ‘ There is in the will of man naturally that 
freedom whereby it is apt to take or refuse any particular 
object whatsoever being presented unto it.’+ And, again, 
‘There is not that good which concerneth us, but it hath 
evidence enough for itself, if reason were diligent to search 
it out.? Art. X. says that ‘we have no power to do good Art. X. 
works pleasant and acceptable to God, without the grace of 
God by Christ preventing us, that we may have a good will, 
and working with us when we have that good will.’ 

Hooker says, ‘I willnot dispute whether truly it may not 
be said that penitent both weeping and fasting are means 
to blot out sins.”t Art. XI. says ‘that we are justified by Art. XI. 
faith only.’ 

Hooker says, ‘ God’s very commandments in some kind, as 
namely His precepts comprehended in the law of nature, 
may otherwise be known than only by Scripture, and that to 
do them, howsoever we know them, must needs be acceptable 
in His sight.’} Art. XIII. says that ‘ Works done before the Art. XIII. 
grace of Christ, and the inspiration of His Spirit, are not 
pleasant to God,’ that ‘not being done as God hath willed 
and commanded them to be done, they have the nature of 


sin.’ 
Hooker says, ‘God approveth much more than He doth 
command.’|| Art, XIV. says, ‘Voluntary works besides, over Art. XIV. 


and above. God’s commandments, which they call works of 
supererogation, cannot be taught without arrogancy and im- 
piety.’ ; 
Hooker says, ‘though we cannot be free from all sin col- 
lectively,’ yet we may be ‘ distributively,’** ‘so that in this 
* B. iii. 8. fe Bh iwh: + By § B. ii. 8. 
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Art. XVII. 
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sense to be preserved from all sin, is not impossible.’ Art. 
XV. says that though we be ‘born again in Christ, yet we 
offend in many things; and if we say we have no sin, we de- 
ceive ourselves.’ 

In defending the prayer that all men might be saved 
Hooker says, ‘ If any man doubt how God should accept such 
prayers, . .. our answer is, that such suits God acceptcth, in 
that they are conformable to His general tnelination, which 
is that all men might be saved.* Art. XVIL. speaks only of 
some men ‘ chosen in Christ out of mankind. If the rest 
‘by His counsel secret to us’ are passed by, the authors of 
the Letter ask how can He have a general inclination that 
all men might be saved ? 

Hooker says of the members of the Church of Rome, ‘ we 
gladly acknowledge them to be of the family of Jesus Christ,’+ 
and again he calls the Church of Rome ‘a limb of the visible 
Church of God.’t Art. XIX. says that ‘ The visible Church of 
Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in the which the 
pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same,’ and further 
that ‘the Church of Rome hath erred in matters of faith.’ 

Hooker says, ‘Touching our sermons, that which giveth 
them their very being is the will of man, and therefore they 
oftentimes accordingly taste too much of that over-corrupt 
fountain.’§ The authors of the Letter answer that preaching 
the pure word of God is the first mark of the visible Church 
as defined in Art. NIX., and they call preaching a super- 
natural gift of the Spirit. 

Hooker, speaking of lay baptism, savs, ‘ There is an error 
which beguileth many... by not distinguishing services, 
offices, and orders ecclesiastical, the first of which three, and 
in part the sceond, may be executed by the laity.’?{ Art. 
XANITTI. says ‘It is not lawful for any man to take upon hin 
the office of ministering the sacraments in the Congrega- 
tion before he be lawfully called, and sent to execute the 
sane.’ 

Hooker calls sacraments ‘heavenly ceremonics.’** The au- 
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thors of the Letter say that Art. XXV. does not contain this CHAP. II. 
account of them, and they ask where it is found that God Art. XXYV. 
ordained sacraments to tell us when God giveth grace, and 

that they are means conditional and as necessary as faith? 

Hooker says, ‘ Predestination bringeth not to life, without 
the grace of external vocation, wherein our baptism is im- 
plied.’* The authors of the Letter do not find this in Art. 

XXVIL., and they find the contrary in Jewel and Babington, 47+ SXVIL. 
The first of these says that ‘the children of the faithful are 

born holy,’ and the other says that ‘a man may stand in 

the state of salvation and ont of all danger of damnation 

before he be baptized.’ 

Hooker says, ‘Sith we all agree that by the sacrament 
Christ doth really and truly in us perform His promise, why 
do we vainly trouble ourselyes with so fierce contentions, 
whether by consubstantiation or else by transubstantiation 
the sacrament itself be first possessed with Christ or no ?? 

The authors of the Letter answer that Art. XXVIII. says of Art. XXVUI. 
Transubstantiation that ‘it is repugnant to the plain words 

of Scripture’ and ‘ overthroweth the nature of a sacrament,’ 

and they add that surely was not an indifferent matter 

against which the Reformers gave their lives as witnesses. 

They conclude with a condemnation of Hooker’s ‘pre- 

faces,’ ‘digressions,’ and ‘amplifications. They did not 

see the necessity of the long disquisition about law proving 

things which nobody denied, and establishing abstract prin- 

ciples where the question was one of facts. They eom- 

mended Whitgift as a better controversialist than Hooker, Whitzift pre- 
because he came at once to the subject and pressed it to a oe 
definite issue, while Hooker only beguiled men ‘with fair 

words and a melodious style.’ 

The ‘Letter’ was answered by Dr. William Covel in ‘A yeasts 
Just and Temperate Defence of the Five Books of the Eccle- — oh 
siastical Polity and against an uncharitable Letter of certain 
English Protestants.’ There is nothing in this answer which 
is not in Hooker. Dr. Covel strongly advocated predesti- 
nation, and showed great jealousy for the honour of Calyin. 

He repeated what Hooker had said about the ‘ Discipline,’ 
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that it was good for Geneva but not suitable for all 
places.* 

The controversy begun by Cartwright and Whitgift did 
not end with Hooker and Travers. The ‘ Discourse of the 
Discipline’ was answered by Dr. John Bridges, Dean of 
Sarum. Bridges’ work was a quarto volume, consisting of 
1400 closely-printed pages, besides a ‘ Preface to the Chris- 
tian Reader. It was called ‘A Defence of the Government 
Established in the Church of England for Ecclesiastical 
Matters.’+ The author was to refute Calvin, Beza, and 
Daneus. He was to overthrow the Puritan tetrarchy of 
doctors, pastors, elders, and deacons. If we except the 
tedious length of Dr. Bridges’ book, there is nothing spe- 
cially to be said either for it or against it. The argu- 
ments were those of Hooker and Whitgift. The spirit of it 
was neither better nor worse than the spirit of the books 
written on the other side. He calls the Puritans ‘dear 
brethren,’ and laments that there should be any difference 
between them. He says he would much rather be engaged: 
against the enemies of God’s truth, by which he means the 
doctors of the Church of Rome, and he expressed a hope 
that they who were of the household of faith might yet 
bend their forces against the great Antichrist. ‘ So long,’ 
he says, ‘as we jointly followed the quest of that uncouth 
beast and of the purple harlot on his back, God mightily 


so much.’ If this passage is not meant 
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“In some ri respects, indeed, 
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ed to re, ject it. 

le res’ work was not only a re- 
Travers on the * Discipline,’ 
» to a multitude of Puritan 
vat had been lately published. 
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ourselves ar BUTE Pati I Loare auainst ae eer monies 
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DR. BRIDGES. 71 


prospered us in all our affairs.’ The Puritans compared 
their opponents to the Ammonites, and their opposition to 
the Discipline of Geneva to the contempt of Sanballat for 
the good laws of Nehemiah. They called the Papists Ca- 
naanites ; and as the children of Canaan were driven out be- 
fore the children of Israel, so, they said, should those who 
had conformed in Queen Mary’s days be driven out of the 
Church. They prophesied of fire and tempest, earthquake 
and famine, if ‘the Lord’s Discipline’ was not established 
inthe land. Bridges answered that those who supported 
the Queen and the bishops were on the side of Nehemiah, 
that the old Canaanites were not expelled from Canaan 
when they conformed to the Jews’ religion; and as for na- 
tional calamities, ‘God be praised,’ he said, ‘her majesty’s 
reign have been the days of the halcyon’s sitting in the 


nest most free from tempests of all other parts of God’s | 


Church, insomuch that it hath been a refuge and haven to 
harbour at anchor many other Churches that have indeed 
been tossed in the midst of many tempests.? The book, 
however, was not entirely free from the animosity of party. 
The author sneered at the frequency with which the Puri- 
tans called themselves the godly ministers. He charged 
them with coveting the dignity and maintenance cf the 
bishops, and he questioned the sincerity of their aifected 
gravity. ‘God be praised,’ he said, ‘ they are merry enough 
and in good liking, save that they put on a sour visour of 
mourning and terror.’ 
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the famous Marprelate tracts.* The 


* Mr. Maskell, in his book, ‘Martin Caualero: (15 Maians -micnths 
Marprelate,’ arranges the tractsin this minde: ib, Pas a ce 
order :—(1) The Epistle ; (2) the Epi- Pei e-M bear OL 

tome; (3) An Admonition to the peo- trea on re 
ple of England; (4) Iay any worke Penn 
tor Cooper; (5) Vhe appelation of gui 


John Venri; (6) A Dialogue; (7) AL. kell avs. hire bre in te. Builsien 
Some laid open in his coulers; (3) t S NOs wat, ye pei 
The Protestatvon of Martin Marpre-  clisive ys: 

lat; (9) Theses M wtiniane ; (10) The Nos. i », 1h, } 

just censure and reproote of Martin 1845, simer thin, Sand 1G have a) 
Tunior; (11) Pappe with an hatchet; add: d tu the Museum Library. dem 
(12) A Countercutte giuen to Martin the Hirary of Henry Francs Lyte: 
lunior ; (13) An Almond fora Parrot; Nos. 2,5. 4. 7, 11, 14, 15, aud 1s. are 


(14) The Returne of the renowned in Dr. Willems’ Libroy. 
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Marprelate had a secret press, which he set up first at 
Kingston-on-Thames. It was afterwards traced to North- 
amptonshire, and finally seized at Manchester by the Earl 
of Derby. Martin’s secret was never revealed. He boasted 
that he kept court with Queen Elizabeth, and that he was 
often with the bishops when his presence was not suspected, 
but to the world he was never more than ‘ dust and a shadow.’ 
The first of Martin’s tracts began, ‘Oh read ouer Dr. John 
Bridges, for it is a worthy worke.’* The arguments are the 
ordinary Puritan arguments, but it is not these which make 
Martin’s tracts remarkable. ‘They expose the evils of the 
Church. They rail at the bishops. They publish strange 
stories about their doings. They are, or at least were, 
reckoned to be libels. Dean Bridges is asked where he got 
the money to purchase his deanery. In another place he 
gives Bridges credit for some other gifts besides honesty. 
‘Thou knowest not,’ Martin says, ‘how I love thee, brother 
John, for thy wit and learning, as for thy godliness, I might 
carry it in mine elie and see never a whit the worse for it.’ 
There was not much in the ‘ Epistle’ to excite public atten- 
tion: It was not remarkably clever, and the arguments had 
been often repeated. The ‘ Epitome,’+ which followed soon 
after, reveals the eagerness of the search made for the author. 
Martin, apparently safe in his hiding-place, banters the 


* 1.‘Ohread ouer D. John Bridges, let them he content with this learned 
for it is a worthy worke: oran Epi- Epistle. Printed oversea, in Europe, 
tome of the fyrste Boc of that right within two furlongs of a Bounsing 
worshipfull volume, written against Priest, at the cost and charges of M. 
the Puritanes. in the defence of the Marprelate. gentleman.’ 
noble cleargie. by as worshipfull a + ‘By the reverend and worthie 
prieste, Juhn Bridzes, Presbyter, Murtin Marprclat gentlonan, and de- 
Priest or elder, dactor of Diuilltie, dicated by a second Epistle to the 
anil Deane of Sarum. Wherein the Terrible Priests. In this Epitome, 


freuments of the puritans are wisely the foresatde Pickers, ete. are very 
prevented, that when they comy bo insiheiently furmishesd with notable 
answere SM. Dector. thes must necdes Inwhiltie of most vincihle reasons, ta 
sav something t answere the call of the puottimes. 
Compiled fox And lest ML. Doctor showld thinke that 
throw of th: Su: no nin can write W : - but 
Croevwts, that lL his selie the sen s of the 
chismes, and ar seurral pages, and the Banding of 
reverend and wort the matter throughout the E:itome, 


late centleman, an 1 LCA shewe plainly, that beetleheaded teno- 
Confoeation house. The Epitome is raunce, must not liue and die with 
not yet published, but it shallbe when him alone. Printed on the other hand 
the Bishops are at connenient leysure of some of the Priests.’ 

to view the same. Inthe meane time, 
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bishops in this strain, ‘Why my cleargie masters, is it even 
so with your terribleness, may not a pore gentleman signifie 
his good will vnto you by a letter, but presently you must 
put yourselves to the paines and charges of calling four 
bishops together,—John Canterburie, John London, Thomas 
Winchester, William of Lincolne and posting over cicie and 
countrie for poor Martin? Why his meaning in writing 
unto you, was not that you should take the paines to fecl 
for him. Did you think that he did not know where he was 
himself, or did you think him to have been cleane lost, that 
you sought so diligently for him? I thanke you, brethren, 
I am well enough though you do not send to. know how I 
be. My mind towards you, you shall from time to time 
understand by my pistles. I have been entertayned at the 
Court. Eucrye man talks of my worship. Many would 
gladly receive my books if they could tell where to find 
them.’ * 

The four bishops were John Whitgift, John Aylmer, 
Thomas Cooper, and William Wickham. Martin’s hatred 
to Whitgift is without measure. He will not allow that the 
Archbishop had either ability or learning. Whitgift was 
a rigid disciplinarian, and exercised unnecessary severity 
towards the Puritans. Beyond this, and his holding the 
‘ Antichristian’ and ‘ Popish’ office of Archbishop, Martin 
has nothing against him. He says that Whitgift was a 
poor somien at Peterhouse, which in itself was aatiniae dis- 
graceful, but which the Archbishop’s friends denied. The 
best thing we know of Whitgiftis, that he promoted Richard 
Hooker; the worst we know of him is, that he silenced 
Walter Travers. 

John Aylmer, Bishop of London, had less 
tin’s hands than even Whitgift. 
Puritans was not less than the Archbishop’s, while his zeal 


avour at Mar- 
His severity against the 


in searching for them, and his vigilance in watching for any 
breach of conformity, were even greater. Aylmer had been 


stow a whole book upon him.’ It is 
dilienilt to know what Martin had 
against Scambler, for though it is 


* Tn the errata to the ‘Eyxt 
Martin says, *Vhere is ee r spoke 
here at all of that notable hypo au 


Scambler, Bishop of Nor wich, ‘Take 
it for a great fault unless he leave his 
close dealing against the truth ile be- 


said he was a great dilapidator of his 
See, he was not au enemy to the Pu- 
ritans, 


CHAR. I: 


Whitgift a 
POE scholar 
at Peterhouse. 


John Aylmer. 
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CHAP. II. 


—— 


Bishop Ayl- 
mer plays 
bowls on 


Sunday. 
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tutor to Lady Jane Grey, and kad gained:a great reputa- 
tion in his youth for learning. He had courageously de- 
fended the cause of the Reformation, when by it there was 
everything to lose and nothing to gain. He had borne the 
hardships of exile, and was highly esteemed by the Re- 
formers abroad. Had he perished in the Marian persecu- 
tion, he would have gone to heaven in a chariot of fire, but 


unfortunately he lived to be a bishop, and in his old age . 


became earthly, covetous, and cantankerous. The snow is 
beautiful when it first falls from heaven, but when it has 
lain long on this sordid earth, its purity is not unsullied. 
Martin calls him ‘Dumb John of London,’ because he rarely 
preached. This, however, is denied by Strype: In his 
younger days it is certain that he was a frequent and 
zealous preacher. When Bishop of London, he had a 
custom of swearing by his faith, which he defended as being 
only equivalent to certainly or in truth, and no more an oath 
than amen. This we frequently meet in Martin as ‘John 
of London’s oath. He played bowls on the lawn at Fulham 
Palace on Sunday afternoons, on the principle that the Sab- 
bath was made for man, and that bodily exercise was as 
necessary as the Sunday’s dinner. He used to be so ex- 
cited by the game that it was dangerous to speak to him, 
lest his temper should break out with some more violent 
oath than Aien.* 


* Avlmer's covetousnessisamatter Mar-elme, an anagram of Aylmer, 
of history. Strvpe records that when or, as it was som spelt. Ael- 
he was made Bishop ot London he mer. He refused to pay a trades- 
demanded of his predecessor, Sandys, man's bill after the tradesman was 
the previous halt-vear's income of dead. When the exeentors called for 
the see; and a year or two before the money, the Bishop denied that it 
his death he tried to arranve for a was due. and orlerel the executors 
successor on terms that wd enable to be gone, culline th 
him to es¢ ape the dil pid tions, Which thieves, wilaih 
were very heavy, and f ne tipi to te te 


years afterwards his eldest blessing.” Strvpe m 

compe Hed to pay £000, Tie Gonet is one of Martins wilest ibels. Tor 
estates, lont moneys on Nivrt let the Bishop pawl the moener thawgh 
out lenses ot the ¢ yids ttl lands, he was out orton Per Uieat if at HVT, 
some of them for one hiv ied vears. as he always puid tradesmen ready 
Iie eut down the chins at Fulhiun money. Bret M hus stury 
Palace; and, acecvline iv the testi- uyainst Avimer 4 Sin dus 
mony of Bancrott—one of his suc- not suceced in cxplaining with ; 


cessors in the See—realized £6000  sitistaction. Sore cloth, tot 
by the sale of thei. Vhis Lroueht of £30. hadbeen stelenfrom sem dye ys 
him into a great deal of trouble, in Thames Street. It was tound on 


and obtained for him the name of. the Dishop’s lends. The thieves were 
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JOHN AYLMER. 73 

In the days of his youthful ardour Aylmer had written CHAP. I. 
‘An Harborowe for Faithful and True Subjectes,’ in answer NE EAA 
to John Knox’s blast against the ‘Monstrous Regiment of Harborowe.’ 


Women.’ 


In this book there were strong words against 


the bishops, which did not escape the memory of Martin 


Marprelate. 


He called Aylmer ‘a wicked bishop,’ and ‘a 


pattern of hypocrisie,’ for taking upon him an office which he 


had declared to be unlawful. 
munion Service 


‘a bhlstered masse,’ 
cause of their rochets, he called ‘rachetters.’ 


Aylmer had called the Com- 
and the bishops, 
To 


be- 


the 


bishops and clergy he had said, ‘Howl and wail, not for 
the danger you stand in of losing your bishoprics and bene- 
fices, your pomp and your pride, your riches and welth, but 
that hel hath opened his mouth wide, and gapceth to swallow 


executed, after having confessed that 
this was the cloth which they had 
stolen. The dyers applied for their 
property, but the Bishop refused to 
give it up till they had proved that 
it was theirs. Proof to satisfy the 
Bishop was never brought, and so he 
kept the cloth. ‘The Bishop,’ says 
Martin, ‘knew as well as the owners 
to what good uses it could be put.’ 
‘It is very good blew, and so would 
serve well for the liveries of his men; 
and it was very good green, fit to make 
quishions and couerings for tables.’ 
‘Brother London,’ continues Martin, 
‘you were best make restitution, it 
is playne theft, and horrivle oppres- 
sion. Bonner would have blushed 
to have been taken in the like of it.’ 
Aylmer had admitted his gate- 
keeper at Futham to the holy order of 
priesthood, because he was blind, and 
unable otherwise to get his living. 
The porter was made Rector of Pad- 
dington, because the inhabitants of 
that parish were so few, that a blind 
man conld do all that was required of 


a clergyman. Martin says that cer- 
tainly he could not starve so many 
souls as the Bishop of Londen. ‘Lhe 
blindness of the porter wus denied, 
and his ordination defended, because 
of the bupoverished state ofthe parish 
of Paddington, through lay impro- 
priation, 

It appears that Aylmer had a 
fiery, ungovernable temper. It is 


said that Bishop Bonner used to ap- 
ply his fists to the heads of here- 


tics, to beat the Catholic fiith into 
them. His successor, Aylmer, doves 
not seem to have been Icss unwilling 
to use physical force. He had great 
courage, but as he was a man of sinall 


stature, he often found the cont.-t 
unequal. There was in Essex a Lord 


Rich, with whom he had many sirizs. 
This Lord Rich was a great favourer 
of the Puritan ministers. He had tor 
his chaplain a Mr. Wricht. Lor 
Rich and his uncle went to Fulhs 
to demand that the Bishop should 
license Mr. Wright to preach with- 
out conformity. They came to woris, 
and at last to blows. Lord [tich’s 
uncle took the Bishop by the ec 
and gave him a thrashin 
Bishop said he was never so « 
any man’s hands since he wa 
One of AyImer’s dausht: 
married to a cle reyman ot t the 
of Squire. The Bishop loaded 
son-in-law with prefermi f 
Tee led him to 
prodli vate life. To 
evil-doing, he feiened ; 
to reflect on his wife's Hi 1: 


Bishop founml out the real ¢ ts. 
and, Martin Marprelate suvs, * went 
to butt ts with his son-in-law for 
a hloodar nose, “leis StOTV 
is, that the Bishop shut hirisei: and 
Dr. Squire into a room in hi 
Palace (it would) be inter 


know which reom it was’. 1 
endgel, probably cut from t] 
ham Ams, the Bishop be tal roured the 
dissolute divine. 
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CHAP. II. 


Aylmer ad- 
vocated the 
secularization 
of Church 
property. 
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you.” He had also said, ‘Come down, you bishops, from 
your thousands, and content you with your hundreds ; let 
your diet be priest-like and not prince-like.” The memory 
of the ‘ Harborowe ’ could not have been agreeable to Bishop 
Aylmer. Martin concludes: ‘Here, Brother London, I 
think you would have spent 3 of the best elms which you 
have cut down in Fulham, and 3 pence half penie besides 
that I had never met with your book.’ Strype says that 
Aylmer wrote against ‘the Popish bishops,’ and not against 
those of the Reformation. His book was published in 
Strasburg immediately after the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He advocated, as, indeed, all the Reformers had 
done, that the immense property in the possession of the 
Church should be applied to civil uses, such as paying the 
expenses of the war, supporting the poor, and the education 
of youth.* But when he saw the Queen and the nobles tak- 
ing lawless possession of the Church’s lands, he contended 
that they should be retained for the use of the Church. 
‘When I was a child,’ he used to say, in reference to his 
early. zeal in the Reformation, ‘I spoke as a child; but now, 
by my saith? ———.. The Church of England was delivered 
from the Pope, and, as the Litany expressed it, ‘all his de- 
testable enormities ;? but there were other ‘ enormities’? from 
which it was not delivered.’ 


* The property of the es churchwardens aside, ‘Neighbours, 
rding.to Willian Tyndal H this geare must be amended. Here is 
1 of the whole landed pre pers t Eli twice in the book. Lassure you 
and the ten th or tt i if my Lord or Elie come thys veye to 
7 zl- seeit hee will have the booke. There- 

we fore by mine advice we shall scrape it 
iot- out. and . in our owne town's name 
Ne Tun n . Trumpington, lama 
a achthar Th vy consented, and he 
used to be suid. th :" Th sce of Ely was much 
Af. Mnlmeshun were ¢ er than London, and Elizabeth 
bess of Shuftesbury, their kept it without a bishop for eichteen 
Cneneestrs 1 ; t she micht havelts revenue. 
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THOMAS COOPER. a7 
Of Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Winchester, we know al- CHAP. II. 
most nothing, except from his connection with Martin Mar- Thor 


nas 
prelate.* Wood bears testimony to the evil reputation of his Cooper. 


wife, which is really the only thing that Martin has against 


hin. 


Cooper wrote an answer to ‘The Epistle’ and ‘The 


Epitome,’ which he called ‘An Admonition to the People of 


England.’ 


It did not bear his name, but only the initials T. C. 


He begins with a lamentation over ‘the loathsome contempt, 
hatred, and disdain with which the bishops and clergy were 


generally treated by the public.’ 


He believed the conse- 


quences of it would be something like what happened to 


quothe he, ‘I may say well enough, 
BHOE Lama Sabact! tani.’ 

For the condition of the Church in 
Elizabeth's reign we have the ue st pos- 
sible evidence. Archbishop Sandys 
savs:— The disease spreadeth, fi Yr pa- 
trons gape for gain, and hungry tel- 
lows, utterly destitute of all good learn- 
ingand rodly zeal. vea, 8¢ arcely clothed 
with common honesty. having monev, 
find ready entrance to the Church.’ 
Bishop Jewel said:—‘The masters ef 
the work build benefice upon benefice, 
and deanery upon deanery, as though 
Rome were yet in England. The 
poor flock is given over to the wolf; 
the poor children cry out for bre ag 


the bread of life, and here is no 
to break it unto them 
noblemen or gentlemen. the pa 
of benetices, give presente 
nef either to be f 


selve: = with € 


or ¢} Mis 
own tenths, or wit h 
dition that is werse 
poor 
buv his bi € ks. 
live God knowetl 
too." ae wel cont? 


WHMIS ver 


found there, alu 

have them? ; 

will be found Think you ther will 
spring out of the eround or drop down 
trom the eae No, no, they be 
of you, and must be bred and reared 


amongst you. I speak not of the 
curates, but of the parsonages and vi- 
s; that is, of the places. which 
are the castles and towers of defence 
for the Lord’s temple. They seldom 
pass now-a-days from a patron if he 
be no better than a gentleman but 

either for the lease or for present 
money. Such merchants are broken 
into the Church of God, a great deal 
mure intolerable than were they whom 
Christ chased and whipped out ot the 
Temple. Young men that are to- 
ward and learned see this. They see 
that he which feedeth the flock hath 
least part of the milk, he which goeth 
a warfare hath not half his wages, 
Theretore they are wearied and dis- 
courazed; they change their studiés; 

nne become prentices, some turn to 
some to law; all 
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shun and flee 
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the clergy. 


Simony. 


78 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 

the Jews when they despised the prophets, and were carricd 
into captivity, or that the earth would open and swallow up 
the people, as it did Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, when 
they called Aaron ‘a proud prelate.” He does not claim 
perfection for the clergy, yet he asks that they be treated 
as Noah was by Shem and Japhet. He asks, too, that the 
whole body should not be held responsible for the sins of in- 
dividuals. He speaks of Martin’s tracts as odious libels, 
and proceeds to defend the bishops from the ‘ untruths, slan- 
ders, and reproaches cast upon them by Martin.’* 

Bishop Cooper maintained that the Church never had so 
many able and godly men in her service as at that time, 
which, after all, is probably true. Heeven marvelled at their 
gifts. As for Simony, he laid the blame on the patrons. They 
were, he said, greedy of gain, and were ready to bargain with 
any disreputable minister who would deal with them. Martin 
had said a great deal about the covetousness of the clergy 
and their providing for their families out of the substance 
of the Church. To which Cooper replied that he did not 
think it right that bishops’ wives should be ‘ladies,’ yet, 
as a clergyman’s income ceased at his death, it was proper ° 
that he should make some provision for his family, and not 
leave them destitute on the world. Especially was this ne- 
cessary in these uncertain times, when no man knew how. 
long he was to hold his living. To the general charge in 
Martin’s book, Cooper answered that in all ages the ministers 
of the Church had been calumniated by heretics, and it was 
not remarkable that what had always been should continue 
to be. 
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The Bishop of Winchester’s ‘ Admonition’ did not lessen CHAP. II. 
the zeal of Martin. He appeared almost immediately after 
its publication with another tract, which was called ‘ Hay J ‘Hay any 
Be é Vorke for 
any worke for Cooper ?’* This was preceded by an ‘ Epistle Cooper ?’ 
to the terrible Priests,’ which begins: ‘A man of Wors hipp 
to the men of Worshipp, that is, Martin Marprelate, gentle- 
man, Primate and Metropolitane of all the Martins whereso- 
ever. To the John of all the Sir Johns, and the rest of the 
terrible priests, saith haue among you once again my cleargie 
masters. O Brethren! there is such a deal of love growne’ 
of late, I perceive, between you and me, that although I 
would be negligent in sending my Pistles unto you, yet I see 
you cannot forget me. I thought you to be very kind when 
you sent your Perceiyants about the countrie to seeke for 
me. But now that you yourselve have taken the paines to 
write it is out of all crie. Wabyjaat paese= to think what 
louing and careful brethren I hare, who, although I cannot 
be gotten to tell them where I am, because I love not the Martin does 
ayre of the Clinke or Gatehouse in the cold time of winter, Meek the 
and by reason of our business in Pistle making, will not- 
withstanding make it known ynto the world that they have 
a moneths mind towards me.’ Martin relates some ludi- 
crous things which a neighbouring priest is said to have 
uttered when he heard the Morrice-dancers, and, oo, 
finishing his sermon with ‘John of London’s amen,’ rushed 
out to join his companions in the dance. He boasts that 
the Bishop had not confuted, but rather confirmed what he 
had written, so that now Martin was known to be ‘true- 
penie’ indeed. He repeats his former stories concerning 
John of Fulham, and he asks Bishop Cooper to deny, if he 
dare, that the Bishop of St. David’s had two wives.t+ 
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CHAP. II. 
Martin’s 
arguments 
religious 
curiosities. 


So 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


Martin’s arguments for the tetrarchy of doctors, pastors, 
elders, and deacons, as of divine institution, are, in their 


He was an illiterate man, without 
school or university learning, and 
was ultimately deprived for his evil 
lite. The ‘Admonition” had only the 
initials T. C., which left Martin room 
for speculation as to the authorship. 
It might be *'Tom Coakes or it might 
be Thomas Cooper.’ He concluded 
that it must be the work of * Mistress 
Cooper’s husband.’ ‘The style and 
phrase,’ he savs, ‘is very like her hus- 
band’s, that was sometimes woont to 
write unto Dr. Dav of Welles.’ 

The bishops had a formidable enemy 
in the person of Mistress Lawson, 
who is frequently mentioned in Mar- 
tin’s tracts. Cooper had spoken of 
some of her doings with disapproba- 
tion, to which Martin answered, 
‘Concerning Mistress Lawson, pro- 
fane T. C., is it not lawtul for her to 
go to Lambeth by wa.er, to accom- 
pagnie a preacher's wie going also (as 
commonly godly matrons in London 
do) with her man? “No,” saith 
T. C., “I do not like this in women.” 
Tushe, man, Thomas Lawson is not 
Thomas Cooper, he has no such cause 
to doubt of Dame Lawson's going 
without her husband, as the Bishop 
of Winchester had of Dame Cooper's 
gadding.’ 

Martin says they are shame- 
less who deny what all the world 
knows, that John Whitgitt was ‘a 
poore schollere’ at Peterhouse. un- 
der Dr. Perne, and that he carried 
Perne’s clothes-bay. He often con- 
fessed that he was unable to buv a 
dinner-napkin, the want of which 
led to sal consequences. The point 
at which Martin Sets Mote Mahic- 
gift's poverty, bu connection 
with Dr. Pere. This Perne was the 
man who had caused LDucer's bones 
to be dug up and hurmed. and for 
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rewarded him in 


so that he kept lis vreicrments un- 
disturbed under Edward, Mars. and 


Elizabeth. He was known among 
the Puritans as Sold Andrewe ‘Turne 
Coate.” Fuller records a jest which 


makes Perne to be remembered nearly 
as much as his burning the bones of 
Bucer. One rainy day Queen Fli- 
zabeth was determined on her daily 
ride, and though not in good health, 
she could not be easily persuaded 
from her purpose. The Archbishop, 
who happened to be at hand, was ap- 
pealed to. He used his best argu- 
ments to persuade the Queen not to 
go abroad that day. After he had 
spoken, Clod, the Queen's fool, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Madam, heaven dissuades 
you not only by its weepiny aspect, 
but by the eloquence of the Arch- 
bishop; earth dissuades vou by your 
poor tool Clod; and if neither heaven 
nor earth can succeed, at least Hsten 
to Dr. Perne, whose religious duubts 
suspend him between both.’ 

John Bullingham, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, seems to have been a kindred 
spirit to Dr. Perne; Martin calls him 
‘an old steale counter masse priest.’ 
‘It is no shame,’ he says, ‘to be a L. 
Bishop, if a man could, though he was 
as unlearned as Jolin of Gloucester or 
William of Litchtield. And I tell you 
our brother of Winchester had as 
liue play twentie nobles a night at 
Premiero on the cards, as trouble him- 
self with any pulpit labour. vet he 
thinks himself a sufficient bishop.’ It 
is insinuated that Bishop Westtaling 
was not always sober, and * Parson 
Grauat of Sir John Pulchres of Lon- 
don. is described as one of ‘dumb 
John’s bousing mates.’ 

Westtaling, Bishop of Hereford, 
Wilham Overton of Lichfield, and 
William Wickham of Lincoln, are 
three of the five bishops who married 
the tive dauchters of Bishop Barlow. 
Another of the tive was the wife of 
Day of Winchester, and the fifth was 


married to Toby Matthews. Arch- 
bichop of York, having been pre- 
vi the wite of Matthew Varker, 


+ Archbishop of Canterbury. 
taph on the mother of these five 
episcopal ladies is worth recording. 
‘Tie Agathe Tumulus Barloi prie- 
sulis inde, 
Exulis, inde iterum prasulis, uxor 
erat, 
Prole beata fuit, plona amnis, .uinque 
SUATUIL, 
Privsulibus 
datas.’ 
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THE ‘EPITOME,’ 8I 


way, religious curiosities. The Church, he says, is the body CHAP. Il. 
of Christ, its officers are members of the body, and when “ee 
these are wanting, the body is maimed. Bishops are unlaw- 
ful, because not prescribed in the New Testament as part 
of the body. The civil ruler cannot make members for the 
body different from those that already belong to it. If the 
bishops are created by the State, and if their office may be 
abolished by the State, then it is no lawful office, for no ma- 
gistrate can abolish out of the Church any lawful office. 
In the ‘ Hay any worke,’ Martin says, ‘ Do you think, T. C., 
that the Maiestrat may make an eie for the visible body of 
the Church? ... Would you have the natural eies put out— 
and unnatural squint gogled eies put in their stead?... 
Whereas the keeping out of eyther of the former offices of 
pastors, doctors, elders, and deacons, is a maiming of the 
Church, the placing of other in their stead a deforming. 
Now, ... reverend Martin hath sufficiently prouued it to 
be unlawful for the civil magistrate to abolish any lawfull 
churche officer out of the Churche. ... Every Christian 
magistrate is bound to receive the government by pastors, 
doctors, elders, and deacons, into the Church within his do- 
minions, whatsoever inconvenience may be likely to follow 
the receiving of it.’ Martin goes on to say, that the Queen 
and State are in great danger from Almighty God for de- 
forming His Church. After which he calls T. C. ‘a sodden 
headed asse’ and a ‘bishop of the Diuell.’ 

In the ‘Epitome’ there are passages which might suit a The sacerdo-" 


+ 


+ . ‘, P setae , _ talism of 
modern Sacerdotalist withont a word of alteration. ‘The poy vtevan- 


sacrifices,’ says Martin, ‘of the old lawe after the build- ism. 
ing of the temple, were to be offered only in Jerussler 
by a Levite of the line of Aaron only, vnlesse a prophet 
extraordinary ordained it otherwise, as Ehas did. And the 


q 


said sacrifices were to be consumed and burned only by a 


fire proceeding from the Lord. Brictly, none were to 
meddle with the tabernacle or anything belonging to the 
service of God but the sonnes of Levi, whomne the Lerd 
appointed for Ilis oune service. So that if anye sacrifice 


were offered out of Jerusalem by any other than a sonne of 
Aaron, consumed by strange fire, or any service about the 


tabernacle performed by a stranger not appointed by the 
VOL. I. G 
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CHAP. 11. Lord, then an horrible breach of God’s ordinance was com- 
~— . mitted and punished very memorably by the Lord in Uzaza, 
Corah, Dathan, Abiram, and fiftee captaines of the congre- 

gation, who, not being of the sonnes of Aaron, would needs 

offer incense before the Lord.’ After this passage follows 

an account of the Presbyterian government, which is intro- 

duced with the words, ‘In this way Jesus Christ.2. It was 

really maintained that the doctors, pastors, elders, and 
deacons, were as literally appointed to their offices by the 
command of God, as the Jewish priests to the Levitical 
priesthood, and that departure from the New Testament 


order, that is the Geneva discipline, would be visited by 
id = ~- 

Y=. such punishments as befell Uzza, Corah, Dathan, and 
APs . . » Abiram. These arguments once did good service to Pres- 
» oe byterianism. When worn out, they were laid aside, but, in 

: ad . ‘ . . ] : 
Sade the strange transformations of religious thought, they have 


been taken up by others, who little know that they are only 
_wearing the cast-off clothes of Thomas Cartwright, John 
)Penry, and Martin Marprelate. 

John Penry. The next in order of the Marprelate tracts is ‘Tne Ap- 
pellation of John Penry,’* etc. The seventeenth is also by 
John Penry. It isa treatise on Reformation.t The only 
reason for including Penry’s tracts in the Marprelate series 
is the supposition ‘that Penry was the real Martin Marpre- 
late. He was imprisoncd on the charge of being the writer of 
‘Hay any worke for Cooper?’ but was released after a month’s 
confinement, there being no evidence against him. Some 
time after, a warrant was again issued for Ins apprehension, 
when he fled to Scotland. After four years he returned to 
London, intending to plead with the Queen for the reforma- 
tion of Church abuses. He was ite Pie apprehended 
on a charge of sedition, and soon after perished on the seaf- 
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Wherin the complainant, humbly sub-  vnto  hir n DS the state. 
nuttine himselfe and his canse vnto Written bh iing of those 
the determination of this honorable that stande hat cause; and the 
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JOHN PENRY. 83 


fold. The persistency with which the Marprelate tracts 
have been ascribed to Penry, is a notable instance of the 
recklessness with which men write history when they have 
a party to serve. The great object of John Penry’s lite was 
to provide preaching ministers for his native country. He 
did not think the Church as established in Wales was suited 
to accomplish the work that had to be done there. He 
wanted to dispense with bishops, as plants ‘ which the right 
hand of the Lord had not planted.” He pleaded that men 
who could preach in Welsh should be sent among the people. 
He called upon the State to make proper provision for the 
instruction of the Welsh population, which he said was the 
duty of the civil magistrate, who was to provide, not bishops 
and non-preaching ministers, but a ‘ government according 
to God’s own laws.’ The evils which vexed the souls of 
righteous men in Hngland, were tenfold in Wales. The 
population were sunk in superstition and ignorance, unable 
to understand English, and yet the remedy was English 
bishops and ministers, who could not preach in Welsh and 
were not concerned to teach the people English. ‘ Non- 
residences,’ says Penry, ‘have cut the throat of our church. 
Some that never preached have three Church livings. Many 
of our livings are possessed by students of either of the Uni- 
versities, who never come amongst us, unless it be to fleece.’ 
There is nothing in Penry’s character or in his writings 
that gives any countenance to the conjecture that he was 
Martin Marprelate. 

Out of the Penry controversy arose another of the Mar- 
prelate tracts. This was called, ‘M. Some laid open in 
his coulers; wherein the indifferent Reader may easily sec 
how wretchedly and loosely he hath handled the cause 
against M. Peuri. Done by an Oxford man to his friend in 
Cambridge.” Both Universities were strongholds of Puri- 
tanism; but of the two, Oxford, up til this time, was the 
stronger. This was due to the influence of Sampson and 


Mhite 


Ifumphreys. ‘Mf. Some laid openin ins coulers’? Was as or 
nary a tract as could have been written. It was a reply to 
‘A Godly Treatise, ete., written by Robert Some, Doctor of 
Divinity.’ There are, Some said, two sorts of recusants 
which deny that we have a visible Church or a proper 
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Heretics to be 
compclied to 
receive the 
Catholic faith. 


84 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


ministry, the Papists and the Anabaptists. Under the 
latter name, he evidently included the Brownists and the 
extreme Presbytcrians represented by Martin Marprelate. 
These denied that the Episcopal Church was a true Church. 
Cartwright, however, did not maintain this, which caused 
Robert Brown to censure him for continuing in the Church of 
England. But Some writes against those who say the Church 
of England is no true Church. He likens them to the old 
Donatists, who had been refuted by Augustine and Calvin. 
He says that a godly prince may and ought to compel his 
subjects to the external service of God. For this we have 
the example of Jehoshaphat and Artaxerxes. Asa eommanded 
Judah to seek the Lord God of their fathers. Josias com- 
pelled his subjects to seek the Lord their God. Augustine at 
first said that heretics should be reasoned with, but, after more 
experience with that kind of people, he found that it was best 
for the civil magistrate to compel them to follow the Ca- 
tholic faith. Men are invited in the gospel to the supper of 
a great householder, and if they will not come in of their 
own accord, we have a command to compel them. So far 
Conformists and Puritans, both Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents, were disciples of Augustine, but as they were not 
agreed as to what is the right faith, they were not agreed as 
to what faith the civil ruler should compel his subjects to 
adopt. Whitgift said that the Papists should be compelled 
both to hear the word and to receive the sacraments. Cart- 
wright said they should only be compelled to hear the word, 
and if that did not convert them, then they should be pun- 
ished. John Penry and Martin Marprelate said, it was the 
duty of the civil ruler to establish dismpline according to the 
word of God, and not government by bishops. Dr. Some 
said that the godly prince should allow none but the true re- 
ligion, and therefore neither Penry’s religion nor the Pope’s 
should be allowed. Nebuchadnezzar made a decree that all 
peoples, nations, and languages should wership the God of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. Constantine did not 
suffer idolatry in lis dominions. Theodosius and Gratian 
suppressed the Arians. The pious Edward V1. would not 
suffer the Lady Mary to have her § Popish Mass.’ Cranmer 
and Ridley interceded for her, and the king at last con- 
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sented, ‘his tender heart bursting out into bitter weeping 
and sobbing.” The teachers of religion should be main- 
tained, for Nehemiah showed kindness to the house of the 
Lord. Some wanted to vindicate Elizabeth and her go- 
vernment of the Church, but unwittingly he asks, ‘Where 
then is their kindness, who sell Church livings as Judas did 
Christ,’ and he adds, ‘ The abominable sale and merchandise 
of Church livings is cried out against in Court, city, and 
university ; propter abundantiam, as one said of late, non po- 
test, et propter impudentiam non vult celari, that is, the poll- 
ing and sale of church livings is so common, that it cannot, 
and so shameless that it will not, be hid.” Then came the 


question, if what had been dedicated to the maintenance of 


idolatry in ‘ Popish times’ should now be converted to the 
service of God, which Some said ought to be, as Eleazar the 
priest took the brazen censers which they that were burnt 
had offered, and made broad plates of them for a covering 
of the altar. Gideon also offered unto the Lord a bullock 
that had been fed for Baal’s service. The baptism of Ro- 
man Catholic priests was true baptism, for though they have 
not a lawful calling, yet they haveacalling. He maintained, 
too, that sacraments administered by ministers who did not 
preach were valid sacraments, which Penry had denied, and 
they were not affected either by the ignorance or the evil 
life of the minister. God’s ordinances are the same what- 
ever be the character of the minister. To affirm the contrary 
is, said Some, the error of the Donatists. 

Martin’s next piece after ‘Hay any worke,’ was ‘A Dialo- 
gue,’ etc, The speakers are Puritane, Papiste, Jacke of both 
sides, and Idoll minister. Bishop Aylmer comes in for his 
usual share, but Martin has nothing more to say against him 
than has already been said. ‘Master Vicker,’ says Puritane to 
Idoll Minister, ‘will you swear’ I think you learned that 
of your Lord Bishop of London, for he useth it when he is at 
bowles.’ The vicar is called a ‘ Vieker of the Dinell,’ and 
Whareitt & Beelzebub ot Canterburve, the cheete of the 
diuels” Archbishop Parker, in dealing severely with the 
Puritans, was mainly but the instrument in Queen Ehza- 
beth’s hands. Grindal, as we have scen, resisted ‘the 
nursing mother’ of the Church, and was suspended from 
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What has 
been dedicated 
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for the service 


of God. 
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CHAP. II. his office. Whitgift was dutiful to the Queen, but how far 


Richard 
Bancroft. 


his own judgment went in enforcing conformity on the Puri- 
tans we do not know. Martin declares that Whitgift him- 
self was the persecutor. ‘ Of all the bishops,’ he says, ‘ that 
ever were in that place, I meane in the see of Canterbury, 
none did neuer so much hurt vnto the Church of God as he 
hath done since his coming.’* 

In February, 1588, Richard Bancroft, chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, preached against the Puritans, or, as he 
called them, the Martinists, at St. Paul’s Cross. It was 
felt even by Hooker that the Puritans had an advantage 

) with the popular mind in the very claim that their ‘ Disci- 


\ pline’ was prescribed in the New Testament. He wished 


) that he could have made the same claim for Episcopacy, 
j but he could not do it sincerely, and he scorned to do it 
| for the sake of victory. Baneroft had not Hooker’s scruples. 


Proclaims the He proclaimed the divine right of government by bishops. 


divine right of 


Kpiscopacy. 


The Conformists were amazed at the novelty of the doc- 
trine. The Puritans were confounded with the boldness of 
the claim. Whitgift said he did not believe the doctrine 
to be true, but he wished that it were. The text of Ban- 
croft’s sermon was, ‘ Beloved, believe not every spirit.’ The 
false spirits that had gone out into the world were herctics, 
such as the Arians, Donatists, Papists, and Anabaptists. 
Outwardly their deportment was humble and lowly, but in- 


Four marks of wardly they were full of contention. Heretics and schis- 


herctics. 


matics have always had the same marks by which they could 
be distinguished from those of the true faith. The first of 


~ these marks is contempt of bishops. St. Jerome says that 


bishops were placed in the Church that the seeds of heresy 
might be taken away. It is no marvel, then, that herctics 
hate bishops. But for their anthority, there would be as 
tmeny schisms mm the Chureh as there are priests. Another 
mark of heretics is the desire of pre-eminence. Anius co- 
veted a bishopric, though he said that there was no difference 
between bishops an 

phanins, ‘ full of folly, and one of the heresies enumerated 


by St. Augustine’ A third mark of heretics is self-love. 


d presbyters; ‘am assertion,’ says Hpt- 


* For the full history of the Marprelate tracts, see Appendix to this Chap- 
tor: 
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RICHARD BANCROFT. 87 
As Pygmalion worshipped his own workmanship, so did 
they worship their own opinions. The fourth mark of here- 
tics is covetousness. Those who are not heretics or schis- 
matics follow the guidance of the Church, which is directed 
in her chief officers, especially when assembled in council, 
by the Spirit of God. Bancroft does not say that the 
Church is infallible, but he transfers to the visible Church 
the marks which the Reformers ascribed only to the invi- 
sible.* 

Besides this sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, we have two 
other tracts written by Bancroft.. The one is called ‘ Dan- 
gerous Positions.’ It consists chiefly of extracts from the 
writings of Knox and Goodman, to show the inherent spirit 
of rebellion which is natural to Presbyterians. Jewel, 
Horne, and other bishops that had been in exile for the 
Reformation, commended the work of Knox in Scotland, 
but Bancroft saw in it nothing but rebellion against their 
rulers, and destruction of sacred places.t The other tract 
was, ‘A Survey of the Pretended Holy Discipline” When Orivin of | 
the Bishop of Geneva was banished, Calvin thought it ane 
best to put the government of the parishes under the 
Consistory, which consisted of twelve senators and six 
ministers. This was a temporary arrangement to suit the 
“reumstances in which they were suddenly placed. Out 
of this union of senators and ministers grew the doc- 
trine of elders, who were to rule, but not to teach. What 
at first was a temporary arrangement at Geneva, became at 


CIEE SIT: 


length in England a scheme of government claiming divine 


authority. Bancroft was at war with the ‘ Discipline,’ not 


only beeause it opposed bishops, but beeause it denicd 
the authority of princes which had been established by the 
Reformers. So far it was against the Reformation, and, like 


) an > , 75, 9 va qa yo 
the Church of Rome, the enemy of national churches. 
hit of I 


Dancrott proclaimed the divine ri piscopacy, 
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“A 'Preative of Ecclesiastical Disci- 
pune. 

t In Bancroft’s time the ministers 
{the Church of Scotland preached in 


had preached against Kine James just 
before he came to Enebuid, in the 
church of St. Lawrence in the Old 
Jewry. 
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88 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


he did not renounce the divine right of the civil ruler. His 
theory of bishops was an invention to meet an emergency, 
but there was no emergency to call for a renunciation of 
the divine authority of the Sovereign. At the Reformation 
all the Reformers were agreed as to the right of the King to 
make laws for the Church, and to settle its polity. The 
Puritans first learned that practically it was impossible to 
combine the regal supremacy with a free church life. In 
England the Queen was opposed to them as rebels against 
her government. They never abandoned the theory that 
she was the nursing mother, but they supposed that -she 
was to learn from them what principles she was to nurse, 
and how she was to nurse them. In Scotland the Church 
and the Sovereign were in collision from the beginning of 
the Reformation. To resist the Sovereign was thercfore a 
necessity implied in the very act of Reformation. Bancroft, 
in his ‘ Dangerous Positions,’ quoted passages out of Knox, 
where it was declared to be the duty of the nobility and 
commonalty to seek the reformation of religion even when 
the King was opposed to it; and that if kings were tyrants, 
then subjects were free from the oath of allegiance. Ban- 
croft commended the Scotch king for taking to himself his 
lawful authority in ecclesiastical causes. He had tricd 
to change the Church government that had been set up in 
Scotland, on the principle that it was the duty of a king to 
establish the true Church in his kingdom. 

Bancroft’s writings haye nothing more than a historical 
interest. He was a noisy polemic, with no remarkable en- 
dowments either in learning or intellect. It is a melan- 
choly memorial of the times, that such a man should have 
risen to the primacy. The bishopric of London was given 
him because of Ins zeal in the Marprelate controversy, and his 
only title to the Archbishopric was his capacity to harass 
the Puritans. 

About three years after Bancroft’s sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cross, Thomas Bilson, Warden of Winchester Colloge, and 
afterwards bishop of Winchester, published his treatise on 
‘The Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church Bilson was 
a man of higher intellect than Bancroft, and his book must 
even now be regarded as one of the best defences of the divine 
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THOMAS BILSON. 89 


right of Episcopacy. Its object was on the one hand to refute CHAP. IT. 
the claim of the Puritans to be the lineal descendants of iv 
the Jewish Church, and on the other hand to establish this 

claim for Episcopacy. The Catholic Church, from Adam to 

Moses, and from Moses to Christ, was governed, he says, 

by ‘an inequality and superiority of pastors and teachers.’ 

In the Patriarchal Church the Patriarchs were the divinely 
appointed rulers. Adam governed the Caurch nine hundred 

years, and Seth five hundred. The father governed the 

family, and the first-born was ruler over his brethren. The 
government of the household was transferred to the Church, 

which was the household of the saints. Under the dis- 
pensation of Moses there were priests above Levites, and 

priests above priests, and some Levites above other Levites. 

Bilson distinctly renounced the doctrine which had prevailed 

in the Church of England since the Reformation, that we 

are to establish in the Church that form of government 

which is most convenient for the time and country in 

which we live. ‘ We must rather,’ he says, ‘observe what 

kind of external government the Lord established in His 
Church.’ The Puritans said that without their discipline the 

body of Christ was maimed, and that bishops were ‘ gogled 

eyes’ put in the place where the natural eyes had been 

thrust out. Now Bilson turns on the Puritans, and main- Uses the 
tains that bishops are the natural eyes of the Church, ‘ pri- es tg ae 
mitive members for the guiding and directing the whole fence of Epi- 
body, which without them is maimed and unable to provide ““P"% 
for the safety and security of itself.” He professed, however, 

to be afraid to claim for the bishops all that the Puritans 
claimed for their discipline. Their exaltation of the power 

of the presbytcries seemed to be conferring on Church rulers 

that sceptre which belonged only to Christ. To avoid this, 

he tells us that he is eareful to distineuish between the 

visible Church and the kingdom of God. The visible Church 

was not the kingdom of God. This consisted only of the 

trne members of the mystical body of Chaist, which is the 

Church invisible. This distinction tells us that Bilson did 

not see all that his own theory imphed. The confounding 

of the Church visible with the Church invisible, followed as 
certainly on the divine right of Episcopacy as on the divine 
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CHAP. II. 


The twelve 
Apostles and 
the seventy 
disciples. 


go RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


right of Presbytery. In either case the Church officers pro- 
fessed to be Christ’s vicars. The Church visible is the body 
of which Christ was the Head, and was therefore not distin- 
guishable from the kingdom of God. The Puritans claimed 
for the eldership a descent from the Jewish Sanhedrin. 
Bilson answered that that was a judicial part of the Mosaic 
law, and, like the ceremonies and the priesthood, was abo- 
lished by the death of Christ. The Puritans said that Zell 
the Church was Tell the Sanhedrim. To the Christian this 
was the eldership, to the Jew it was the magistracy ap- 
pointed in every city. As the members of the Sanhedrim 
had the government called the power of the keys, the elder- 
ship or Christian Sanhedrim had the same keys, and were 
to bind and to loose in the government of the Church. The 
answer to this was, that the Sanhedrim were civil magis- 
trates, with the power of life and death, and that to give 
this to the eldership would be to interfere with the magis- 
tracy. Bilson’s arguments for Episcopacy are those with 
which we are now familiar. ‘ Philip,’ he says, ‘ baptized and 
preached, but he could not confer on believers the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost.’. That was reserved for an apostle. St. Paul 
laid his hands on the disciples at Ephesus, and straightway 
they spoke with tongues and prophesied. Christ established 
an inequality of ministers when he sent out the twelve Apos- 
tles and seventy disciples. St. Jerome found a prophetical 
announcement of this distinction in the twelve fountains 
and seventy palm-trees at Elm. The Apostles had autho- 
rity. They were as infallible in their doctrines when they 
spoke as they now are in their writings. Their decisions were 
binding on the Church. They were not guided by the 
number of voices in the congregation, or by the consent of 
the presbytery. St. Paul said peremptorily that what he 
preached was to be believed, and every ductrine opposed to 
it was to be refused, even if preached by an angel from 
heaven. The power of the keys was first settled in the 
Apostles. They did not derive it from the Church, but the 
Chureh has it through them, This pewer was given to 
their sueccssors, without whose presence no presbrtcrics 
could exercise the “laying on of hands.” Cranmer said the 
King might make a priest or the people might make a 
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WHITGIFT’S CALVINISM. gI 


priest, but Bilson says that ‘princes cannot authorize pas- 
tors to preach the word or to administer the sacraments. 
The King of Heaven has appointed messengers of His word 
and stewards of His mysteries.’ It is their business also to 
redress disorders in the Church, to remove abuses, and to dis- 
place them that do evil. But, he adds, in a Christian State 
the officers of the Church are not to do these things without 
the consent and assistance of the civil magistrate. 

The public life of Whitgift consisted of two great battle 
one against the discipline of Calvin, and another for the 
doctrine of Calvin. The Puritans and the Conformists dif- 
fered mainly about discipline. They were both satistied 
with the doctrines of the XXXIX. Articles. Our Re- 
formers, like Luther, Calvin, and Melancthon, were Aucus- 
tinians. They expressed themselves differently on predcs- 
tination; that is to say, instead of pressing it to its 
logical consequences, as Calvin did, they simply stated the 
doctrine itself. They spoke of a predestination of some 
men to eternal life. Of the others, who were not predes- 
tinated, they said nothing. That Calvinism, or at least 
the Augustinianism of Calvin, really ditfered from the Au- 
gustinianism of the Church of England, was never disputed. 
For this we have the unbroken testimony of the Church for 
seventy years after the Reformation. In Strype’s ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Memorials’ mention is made of free-willers being 
in the prisons in 1554. They are described as men who 
held free-will, tending to the derogation of God’s grace, and 
who had refused the doctrine of absolute predestination and 
original sin. They are only mentioned to be condemned. 
Ridley and Bradford wrote treatises on election and predes- 
tination to refute them. Plulpot, the martyr, told his Roman 
Catholic examiners that ie e doctrine of Calvin on predes- 
Fination was the doctrine of the Fathers of the Church, and 
that it agreed with the eae s. Hlection and reproba- 


tion, in the most strict sense of Calvin, are distinctly taught 
in the notes and preface ot the Bis hops’ Bible, which was 
published by the sanction of Klizabeth’s tirst bis shops. The 


same doctrines are again found in the ‘Questions and An- 
: a0 e, 3 

swers concerning Predestination,’ and some other authorized 

documents in the time of Elizabeth. The first commentary 
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Peter Baro. 


g2 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


on the XXXIX. Articles was that of Thomas Rogers, who 
refuted the Papists, and the Family of Love, defended the 
divine right of Episcopacy, and the doctrines of Calvin. 
Art. XVII. is explained in these propositions :—that there is 
a predestination of men unto eternal life; that predestina- 
tion has been everlasting ; that they which are predestinated 
unto salvation cannot perish; that not all men, but certain 
men, are predestinated to be saved; that in Christ Jesus, 
of the mere will and purpose of God, some are elected unto 
salvation, and not others; that they who are elected unto 
salvation, if they come to years of discretion, are called out- 
wardly by the word, and inwardly by the Spirit of God; 
that the predestinate are both justified by faith, sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit, and shall be glorified im the life to come. 
The texts which Rogers quotes, and his manner of quoting 
them, show a determined opposition to the belief of an elec- 
tion merely conditional. He claims the ancient Catholic 
and Orthodox Church for his doctrine, saying it was con- 
dermned only by Carpocrations, Valentinians, Cerdonites, 
Manichees, Hieracites, and the Family of Love. 

Strype gives some account of one Thomas Talbot, parson 
of Mary Magdalene Street, who, about the year 1562, got 
into great trouble from teaching that God did not predesti- 
tinate evil, but that He only foreknew it. But it was not till 
1595 that any one in a high position in the Church of Eng- 
land ventured to contradict the doctrine of Calvin concern- 
ing the decrees. It was first done by Peter Baro, a French- 
man, a professor at Cambridge, who, in a Latin sermon, 
addressed to the Clergy, maintained these four proposi- 
tions :— 

(1.) God created all and every individual, with a real will 
to save him. 

(2.) The will of God is twofold, antecedent and conse- 
quent. God reprobates no man by His will of antecedence. 

(3.) Christ died for all and every individual of the human 
race. 

(4.) God's promises respecting eternal life are universal, 
and were made equally to Cain and Abel, to Esau, to Jacob, 
to Judas and Peter; nor till Cain excluded himsclf, was he 
any more rejected of God than was Abel. 
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THE LAMBETH ARTICLES. 93 


In the same year William Barrett, a Fellow of Cains 
College, preached against predestination, and was forced to 
read a retractation in St. Mary’s.* He was afterwards sent 
to Lambeth, where he was examined and admonished by 
the Archbishop. ‘This assault upon the received doctrines 
of the Church, at a public university, was of so grave a cha- 
rater that the Archbishop immediately assembled a Confer- 
ence at Lambeth, consisting of the Bishop of London, the 
Bishop of Bangor, Tindal, the Dean of Ely, Dr. Whitaker, 
the Queen’s Divinity Professor, and other learned men from 
Cambridge, who framed the Articles in opposition to Bar- 
rett’s teaching, which are known as the Articles of Lam- 
beth. They consist of these nine propositions :— 

(1.) God hath from eternity predestinated certain persons 
to life, and hath reprobated certain persons unto death. 

(2.) The moving or efficient cause of predestination unto 
life is not the foresight of faith or of perseverance, or of 
good works, or of anything that is in the persons predes- 
tinated, but the alone will of Gad’s good pleasure. 

(3.) The predestinate are a predetermined and certain 
number, which can neither be lessened nor increased. 


* We have no knowledge of Bar- 
rett’s doctrines, except from the Re- 
tractation which he was compelled to 
read, where it is put down in these 
propositions :— 

(1.) That no man in this transitory 
life is so strongly underpropped, at 
least, by the certainty of faith, that is 
to say (as afterwards he explained it 
himself), by revelation. that he ought 
to be assured of his ow7 salvation. 

(2.) That the faith cf Peter could 


not tril, but that the faith of other men 
micht fail, oar Lord n-t praying tor 
the fath of any partic rman. 


Paes ‘ 
Vhat the certsiz 


ay ot perso- 
tur the time t M10 1 


Is ct ple- 


fuons and proud socarity, forns- 
Hous it is im its oxer; nature eon- 
t { rel thet it 3 not only a 


ions, but a wicked doctrine. 
Phere was no di-tinetion in the 
faith. but in the person- believing. 

: pele it Oe foreivy ness of sins 1S 
moauaticeet the fhith, 1 at not the for- 
‘ins prt cularly of this 
{, und ther fore that no 


true believer either can or ought be- 
lieve for certain that his sins ar for- 
given him. 

(6.) That he maintained azainst 
Calvin, Peter Martyr, and the rest, 
(concerning those that are not sived., 
that sin is the true, proper, and first 
cause of reprobation, 

(7.) That he had taxed Calvin for 
lifting up himself above the hich and 
Almighty God: and i 

(8.) That he had uttered man it 
words awainst Peter Martyr, Jerom 
Zanchius, aml Francis Junius, e.lling 


1S the of Calsinists. 


mn the Articles that 
were exhibited agninst him. 

As the reciuntation ts not found 
among the registers of the University 
of Cambridge, Veter Heylin casts 
doubts on its accuracy. We must, 
however, remember that Heylin was 
a partisan on the Arminian side. 
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94 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. II. (4.) Such as are not predestinated to salvation, shall 
“—— inevitably be condemned on account of their sins. 

(5.) The true, lively, and justifying faith, and the Spirit 
of God justifving, is not extinguished, doth not utterly fail, 
doth not vanish away in the elect, either finally or totally. 

(6.) A true believer, that is, one endued with justifying 
faith, is certified, by the full assurance of faith that his sins 
are forgiven, and that he shall be everlastingly saved by 
Christ. 

(7.) Saving grace is not allowed, is not imparted, is not 
granted to all men, by which they may be saved if they 
will. 

(8.) No man is able to come to Christ unless it be given 
him, and unless the Father draw him, and all men are not 
drawn by the Father that they may come to His Son. 

(9.) It is not in the will and power of every man to be 
saved. 

Whitgift said that these Articles were agreeable to the 
XXXIX., established by authority. They were approved 
by the Archbishop of York, Dr. Hutton, who was unable to 
attend the Conference, but who added, ‘ These positions 
may be collected from the Holy Scriptures, either expressly 
or by necessary consequence, and also from the writings of 
St. Augustine.’ 

Lord Bacon. Amidst these Elizabethan strifes Lord Bacon was laying 
the foundation of the philosophy of experience, but he was 
not an indifferent s spectator of what was going on in the re- 
ligious world. He ale on the platform on which the Re- 
formed Church of England was established, that Episco- 
pacy is not opposed to the Scriptures, but that the Scrip- 
tures do not owes or the Church any perpetual un- 


changeable polity. — poate to condemn the Reformed 
Churches that had ad ted Presbyterian government, but 
Blames the he blamed the Purita we trying to thrust their discipline 
Puritans. on the Church of Bal It was not better than Episco- 
pucy, but, even if it had been, there were reasons why it 


should not be adopt eee in fae land. Bacon strongly con- 
demwed the Marprelate tracts, but he said that those written 
on the side of the bishops were as meet to be suppressed as 
those written against them. Two causes he gives as the 
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BACON. 95 


origin of atheism, curious controversies and profane scoffing. 
He praised Bishop Cooper for answering Martin not accord- 
ing to his folly, and he hoped the clergy had nothing to do 
with the interlibelling. When the controversy was with 
the Romanists, and such questions as the adoration of the 
sacrament were discussed, the issue, Bacon said, was im- 
portant, but now the question is about ceremonies and go- 
vernment, which are indifferent. The unity of the Church 
should not depend on these, but on the one faith and the one 
baptism. We should distinguish between the things of reh- 
gion which belong to eternity, and those which merely be- 
long to time. We should distinguish between essentials and 
things non-essential. When the Apostles differed about sub- 
ordinate matters, they did not lay down positions and as- 
sertions. They gave their counsel and advice. They said, 
“I, not the Lord;’ but now every one is crying, ‘The Lord, 
and not I,’ 

But while Bacon approved of Episcopacy, and blamed 
what he thought blamable in the Puritans, he was not blind 
to the manifold evils for which the Church was responsible, 
nor did he think that the Episcopal treatment of the Puri- 
tans was capable of any defence. He spoke with astonish- 
ment of ‘some indiscreet persons who have been so bold in 
open preaching to use derogatory and open censure of the 
Churches abroad, and that so far as some of our men, as I 
have heard, ordained in foreign parts, have been pronounced 
to be no lawful ministers.’ He blamed the bishops for 
their stiffness in refusing to alter anything, and he asks why 
the ecclesiastical state should continue upon the dregs of 
time, when the civil state is purged continually as disorders 
arise. He told the bishops that their wrongs against the 
Puritans could not be dissembled nor excused. They had 
been too ready to hear accusations against ministers, often 
ram those who had quarrcled with them, only for being 


reproved on account of their evil lives. The Puritans were 
ustaily classed with the Family of Love, and represented as 
refusing tribute and as withholding obedience from the civil 


INASISTPATE, 


{ 


fhicon was not satisfied with some things in the Church. 
He objected to the bishops having so great a superiority 


CHAP. II. 


Blames the 
bishops. 
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96 RELIGIOUS TIIOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


over the rest of the clergy. He did not think it right for 
them to give orders, to excommunicate and to govern the 
Church by their own authority. They ought to have a 


Presbytery always associated with them, so that their judg- 


ment might not be merely that of an individual. He wished 


also that the word ‘priest’ might be laid aside. He 


knew that it was only an abbreviation of the word pres- 
byter, yet, as we have no word to designate the sacrificing 
priest of the old law, for the sake. of avoiding confusion we 
should use the word minister or presbyter, as under the 
gospel dispensation we have no priest in the Levitical 
sense. He thought that we had put Confirmation out of its 
place, in connecting it with Baptism. In the primitive Church 
it wasa preparation for the first communion. He objected 
to lay baptism, because the mite was not of such importance 
that any person might perform it lest the child die unbap- 


‘tized. In the early church Baptism was celebrated once a 


year. The minister did not hasten to baptize sick children, 
nor did the laymen think of doing it if the minister was not 


»at hand. As a means of training up good preachers, Bacon 


His theologi- 
cal writings, 


} recommended the restoration of the Puritan custom of ‘ pro- 


4 aa 5) 
phesying. 


It is interesting to know what Lord Bacon thought of the 
controversies which divided the Conformists and the Puritans; 
but what we may call his theological writings have a higher 
interest than even this. Did the author of the inductive phi- 
losophy say anything new in theology 7 Did his philosophy 
affect his theology ? Did he lay down any rules for the guid. 
ance of the theologian as he did for the pnlosopher? It was 
impossible that in any new method of studying the works of 
God theology could be untouched. But the first thing re- 
markable in Bacon is lis desire to progress in philosophy, 


but to be conservative in theology. He is orthodox beyond 
Most philosophers. Ie deserils: d the character joe Bh Cee 
lieving Christian’ by a number of paradoxes, in which the 
Christian faith seemed sucha semes of contradictions that 


a German historian of philosophy thinks it doubtful if Bacon 
really believed in the Christian religion. Ttuitter’s conjecture 
is groundless. The paradoxes are simply expressions of the 
most orthodox forms of Christian belief. They are such as 


“ 
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+ 
these: a Christian is one who believes against reason, be- 
lieves that a Father is not older than His Son, and that the 
God of all grace was angry with one who never offended.* 
Bacon says that for philosophy we must go to God’s works, 
but for divinity we must go to His word. ‘The heavens de- 
clare God’s glory, but the Scriptures reveal His will. In na- 
ture we only see second causes, but in the Scripture we come 
to the head of the fountain. It is unsafe to seek articles of 
belief in the works of nature. We must give to faith the 
things that belong to faith. It is here, he says, that we find 
the reason why so many great men are heretics. They seek 
to fly up to the secrets of the Deity on the waxen wings of 
sense. It was once said by one of Philo’s school that the 
sense of man resembles the sun. It reveals the terrestrial 
globe, but it obscures the stars and the celestial world. So 
sense discovers things natural, but it darkens and shuts up 
things divine. Human knowledge is likened to the waters, 
some descending from above and some springing from be- 
neath. The one is from the light of nature, the other by 
divine revelation. By that which springs from beneath we 
have enough ‘to convince atheism, but not to inform rel- 
gion.’ And so God never wrought a miracle to convince 
atheists, but miracles have been wrought to convince the 
idolatrous and the superstitious. 

It is often said that Bacon refused to admit the Theistic 
argument drawn from final causes. It is true that he has 
spoken of the search for final causes as prejudicial to the 
true investigation of nature. But he is not speaking of 
religion. His complaint is that many—for instance, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Galen—often seek for the final cause, and this 
being found, they are blinded as to the physical. But the 
investigation of nature has to do with the physical. When 
the natural philosopher proceeds to the final, he becomes a 
theologian. That the hairs of the eyelids are a quickset to 
defend the sight may be truc, but the question for the 
physical inquirer is to find what is the cause of hairs growing 
over the eyelids. The answer 1s that ‘pilosity is incident to 


* Tt is doubtful if Bacon wrote rialsof Herbert Palmer,’ by Rev. A. B. 
‘The Christian Paradoxes.’ See *Lord Grosart. 
Bacon not the Author, ete. Memo- 
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orifices of moisture.’ To seek the physical cause is not to 
deny the final cause. Nor is it to call in question the divine 
wisdom, but rather to exalt it: as he isthe greater politician 
who can make men the instruments of his will, and yet never 
acquaint them with his own purpose, so is the Divine wis- 
dom magnified in using the result of the physical cause to 
execute the final. 

The distinction which Bacon made between the word and 
works of God implied another distinction, which was its 
counterpart,—that between faith and reason. What is re- 
vealed in His word is to be implicitly believed, however it 
may contradict our reason. To assent to the matter revealed 
because it is agreeable to reason is no more than we should 
do when the witness was discredited or his testimony doubt- 
ful. We are to give our consent to the author, whatever 
may be the agreement or disagreement of our reason with 
what is revealed. This is true faith. This is the faith of 
Abraham, which was accounted for righteousness. He 
believed when Sarah laughed. Abraham was the pattern of 
faith, Sarah was the image of natural reason. We are to go 
to the law and the testimony, not only to learn the great 
mysteries of creation and redemption, but even the duties of 
the moral law. Bacon felt at this point that an objection 
might be raised from the sense of the moral law which men 
have by nature. He anticipates it by answering that in one 
sense the light of nature means an inward instinct, and that 
the law of conscience is a sparkle of the purity of our first 
estate. But this is sufficient only to check vice, not to teach 
duty. The use of reason in religion is limited 10 two kinds. 
. one eves us an apprehension of the mysteries revealed. 
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The other derives doctrines and directions from what is 


revented. In the one case reason does not teach the mys- 
t s by way of argument, but by way of illustration. In 
the other, reason has but a secondary, not an absolute use. 
We are ner permitted to reason on what is revealed. It is 


apted from cxamination, but when received, we may 
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make inferences trom it. This is illustrated by games of 


wit, such as chess, where there are posite or placita which 
are not established by absolute reason, but which, being 
agreed on, are first laws of the game. The doctrines of 
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revealed religion are the plucets of God, on which the secon- CHAP. IL 
dary reason may be exercised. Bacon said that the principles _ 
of nature were examinable by induction, but it was not the 
same with those of revelation. There God speaks. It has 
been observed, he said, of Jesus, that when questions were 
propounded to Him, He answered rather according to. the 
thoughts than the words of those who put the questions. So 
it is with the Scriptures, which, being written for all ages, 
are infinite springs and streams of doctrine, intended to water 
the Church not only when they were written, but in all ages. 
The literal sense is the main stream, but the moral chieily, 
and sometimes the allegorical or typical, is that which the 
Church uses most. The Bible is not therefore to be inter- 
preted as we would interpret any other book. 

In Bacon’s ‘ Confession of Faith,’ he seems to express a 
belief that a Mediator was always necessary, as neither mau 
nor angel could stand for a moment in God’s sight. There- 
fore the Lamb was not only slain to redeem men from the 
Fall, but He was slain before ail worlds. It is not surprising 
that Bacon believed in election. The doctrines of Calvin cae ey 
were as yet the orthodox faith of the Church of England. 
Among the generations of men, he says, God elected a small 
flock in whom, by the participation of Himself, He proposed 
to express the rays of His glory. For this end the angels 
are ministering servants. Devils and reprobates are con- 
demned that God may be glorified in His chosen saints. 
The Catholic Church is described as consisting of holy per- 
sons throughout all ages and dispensations. It is the spouse 
of Christ. It is Christ’s body, and is not to be confounded 
with the Church visible. In nature God works by law, but 
redemption is a miracle, and to it all miracles refer. The 
explanation of original sin is that the fall of Adam resulted 
from knowledge,—not the natural knowledge of creatures, 


but the knowledge of good and evil. Man did not believe 


that right and wrong had their begmnings by God’s positive 
laws. He expected to find other begmnings. He believed 
that God did not make right, but that it was co-cternal - 
with God. Had Adam been content with the inductive 
philosophy of Bacon, he would never haye fallen into the sin 
of speculating about the origin of right. 
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APPENDIX TO "CHAP. IT: 


Martin Marprelate’s printing-press was taken at Manchester 
while printing a tract called ‘Hay any more worke for a Cooper.’ 
There is, it is supposed, no copy of this tract extant. Soon after the 
seizure of the press Martin appeared again with a paper, called 
‘The Protestatyon of Martin Marprelat.’* It opens thus: ‘Thou 
canst not lightly bee ignorant, good reader, of that wich hath 
lately fallen vnto some things of mine, which were to be printed, 
or iu printing; the presse, leteres, workman and all apprehended 
and carried as malefactors before the magistrate, whose autho- 
ritie I reverence, and whose sword I would fear were I as wicked 
as our Bb. are.’ Martin proceeds to say that he is not dis- 
mayed at what has befallen him:—‘ Good reader, I would not 
have thee discouraged at this that is latlie fallen out. As to the 
present action let them be well assured it was not undertaken to 
de intermitted at every blaste of euill successe. Nay, let them 
knowe by the grace of God the last day of Jlartinisme that is, of 
the discrying and displaying of L. Bb. shall not be till full 2 
years after the last year of Lambethisme. Be it known ynto 
them that Jartinisme stands vpon an other manner of founda- 
tion than this prelacy doth or can stand. Therefore yf they will 
necds overthrowe me, let them goe in hand with the exdloyte 
(exploit ?) rather in prooving the lawfullness of their place, than 
by exercising the force of their vnlawfull tyranny.’ The ‘ Pro- 
testation’ gives an account of what Martin had said in the ‘ Hay 
any more worke’:—‘To tell the truth, good reader, I sigh to 
remember the loss of it, it was so prettie and so witty. First, 
there was set down the true, proper, natural definition or rather 
description of Martinisme to this effect. That to bea right Marti- 
niste indeede, is to be neither Brownist, Cooperist, Lambethist, 
Schismatixe, Papist, Atheist, traytor, nor vet L. byshop, but one 
that as at defvaunce with all men, so far forth as he is an enimy 
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feareth, neither proud t, Anti- 
christian pope, tiranous prellate. nor 
godlesse catereap: but defiethe all the 
race of them by these presents and 
offereth comdtti ) 
expressed hearein by open disputation 
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hem and theirs—Which cha- 
long ir they dare not miaintaine aginst 
him n doth he alsoe publishe that 
he never meancth, by the assitance of 
god to leaue the assayling of them 
and theire generation vuntill they be 
vterly extinguised out of our church. 
Published by the worthie gentleman 
D, martin marprelat, D. in all the fa- 
cultics primat and metropolitan,’ 
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MARTIN JUNIOR. IOI 


to God and her maustie. Whereupon I remember, I did then APPENDIX 
aske the reader whether it were not good being a Martiniste. dete U 
Nexte to this followed a pre-amble to an Eblitaph upon the © —~ ~ 
death of olde Andrewe Turne-Coate, to be sung antephonically 
in his grace’s chappell on Wednesdays and Frydayes, to the 
lamentable tune of Orawhynemeg. The next prettie thing to 
this, was to my remembrance. Chaplain Some confuted with the 
blade sheath of his own dagger. Then there was recorded a 
brave agreement which Martin of his courtesie is contended to 
make with the bishops.’ 

After the taking of the printing-press Martin, as if dead or 
lost, was to be succeeded by his sons, who were to carry on the 
‘Pistling’ instead of the father. Martin Junior published ‘ Theses Martin 
Martiniane.’ The ‘ Theses,’ in number 110, were said to have been 9&2 
found among old Martin’s papers. In themselves they were trite 
enough. It was argued that the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land did not admit different degrees of ministers. The proof was 
that this was the doctrine of Tyndile, Frith, and Barnes, which 
Fox had been allowed to publish by royal privilege. At the end 
of the ‘Theses’ Martin Junior speaks in his own person. He 
wonders what has become of his father, who was said to be hid- 
ing himself, and by some supposed to be dead. It appears that 
by this time Martin had other enemies besides the bishops. He 
had been ridiculed on the stage by what his son called ‘ poore 
scelie hunger starred wretches,’ and pamphlets had been written 
against him. This tract was followed by ‘The iust censure and 
reproofe of Martin Iunior.* This is the last of Martin’s tracts, 
that is, of those which are extant. It is here repeated that it is 
due to Whitgift, and not to the Queen, that the Puritans were 
treated with severity. Martin recommends that if ‘ John of Can- 
terburie will needs have a foole in his house wearing a wooden 
dagger and a cookes combe, that none is so fit for that place as 
his brother John Bridges, Deane of Sarum.’ Martin says it is 
Bridges’ right 2180) displace those who now play the asse at Lam- 
beth, and to be invested in that office in the solemn manner 
appointed for ordaining Bis hops and Priests. His daily atten- 


> 


dants are to be Dr. Robert Some, who is to be his confessor, and 


*10. ‘The iust censure and re- Senior. somne and heire vnto the re- 
proofe of Martin Iumior. —Wherein nowmed Martin Mar te the Great. 
the rash and vniiscreete headines of Where also. least the springall shold 


the foolish youth is sharply mette be vtterly discouraged in his good 
with, and the boy hath this lesson meaning, vou shall find that hee 1s 
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reverend and elder brother, Martin tions.’ rt 
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when absent to read for him ‘the Staruc-us booke in his chapel 
at Lambeth.’ Dr. Underbul was to be his almoner, Bancroft 
and ‘drunken Gravate’ to be ‘yeoman of his cellars.’ Anderson, 
‘parson of Stepney, was to make room before him with his staif 
as he used to do in the morrice dance, and his supporters, who 
were to lead by the arms, Sir Gerrard Wright and Sir Tom 
Bland Bedford.’ In this tract the name of the viear of Stepney 
turns up as it were by accident. It was through his instrumen- 
tality that John Penry was apprehended. The parish of Stepney 
was then full of Puritans. It is described as being a short dis- 
tance from London, surrounded by fields and groves of trees, 
which made it a convenient resort for those who sought a place 
of refreshment from their persecutors. Some who have been 
interested in tracing the history of Penry have tried in vain to 
find the name of the vicar by whose help he was apprehended. 
Of the pamphlets written against Martin, Disraeli savs that they 
crushed him more effectually than the hanging of him. This is 
said in the belief that Penry was Martin. Some of them were 
supposed to have been written by Thomas Nash, and, as Nash 
was witty, it was assumed that they must be full of wit. With- 
out bestowing very great praise on the literary merits of Martin, 
we may safely pronounce the answers to be slender imitations of 
the originals. 

The first in order is called ‘Pappe with an hatchet; Alias a 
figge for my Godsonne or Cracke me this nut, or a countrie cutte 
that is a sound boxe of the eare for the idiot Martin.’ To give 
pap with a hatchet was a proverbial expression for doing a kind 
thing in an unkind way. In Lyly’s ‘Court Comedies’ is this 
passage :—‘ They gave us pap with a spoone before we can 
speake, and when we speake for that we have pap with a hatchet.’ 
As a specimen of the wit we may quote this passage :—‘ He saith 
he is a cavalier. It may be he is some jester about the court, 
and of that I marvaile, because I know all the fools there, and 
yet cannot guess at him.’ Again, the writer says, ‘there is small 
difference between a swallow and a martin, save only that the 
Martin hath a more beetle head.’ 

There is no argument in the tract, except that those who now 


assault bishops will ere long aim at the throne. It is dedicated 
¥ 


‘To the Father and two Sonnes, Hutie, Rute, and Snuife, the 
three tame rutiians of the Church; 
nose beceausse they cannot marre Prelates, grating.’ About the 
same time appeared ‘A Countercuffe given to Martin Iunior.’ 


It wast by the venturous, hardic, and renowned Pasquill of Eng- 
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MARTIN DEAD. 103 


land Caualiero.” The next is called ‘An almond for a Parrot, or APPENDIX 
Cuthbert Curry Knaves.’ To give an almond to a parrot is the Ge U 
same as to give a sop to Cerberus. This tract is supposed to a a 
have been by the same author as ‘Pappe with an hatchet.’ 
They are both ascribed to Nash, and are reckoned among the 
cleverest of those against Martin. The writer of the ‘Counter- 
cuffe’ appears again, pretending that he has been out of England. 
This time he writes ‘The Returne of the renooned Caualiero 
Pasquill of England from the other side of the seas and his meet- 
ing with Marforius at London upon the Royall Exchange.’ The 
z author promised to write a ‘Golden Legend,’ to consist of the 
lives of the Puritan Saints. It was to be a collection of stories 
about the Puritans, like what Martin had told of the bishops and 
Dr. John Bridges. It appears, however, that the materials were 
not plentiful, for Pasquill in the end asks for help against Mar- 
tin. He makes this ‘Protestation upon London Stone :—‘I 
Caualiero Pasquill, the writer of this simple hand, a young man 
of the age of some few hundred years, lately knighted in Eng- 
lande with a beetle and bucking tub, to beat a little reason about 
Martin’s head, doe make my protestation yvnto the world that if 
any man, woman, or childe haue any thing to say against Martin 
the great or any of his abettors, of what state or calling soever 
they be, noble or ignoble, from the very court gates to the 
cobbler’s stall, If it please them these dark winter nyghts to 
sticke up the papers upon London stone I will there give my at- 
tendance to receive them from the day of the date hereof to the 
full terme and revolution of seven years next ensuing.’ 
The report that old Martin was dead, suggested the idea of Martin dead. 
mourning for him, writing his epitaph, and even dissecting him. 
This was done in ‘ Martin’s Months Minde, that is, a Certaine 
Report and True Description of the Death and Funerall of Olde 
Martin Marreprelate, the great. Makebate of England.” The 
author of the ‘ Months Minde’ says that Martin had some wit, 


though it was knavish, that he could make women and pot com- 
panions laugh over the ale-benches, but his sons were ‘dull 
asses, It is announced as good news to England that old Mlar- 
tin is dead. How he died lett a wide field for conjecture : some 


4 
» Spaniards, others that he was hanced by 
7 


say he was taken by the 9] 
isbon, and some report that he died ef 


his own company at L 
drinking too much wine. But the true account is, that having 
troubled the State. and soucht to overthrow the Church, and 
being made a mayyame on the stage, he was afraid that he should 


y 


be made a bishop and compelled to wear a tippit, and so his 
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104 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


APPENDIX radical moisture failed him. In his will his house was given to 
TO the Martinists and his work to Machiavelli. When his body 
CHAP. I. eer. i 
8 was opened by the anatomists, it was not marvellous that his 
heart was hollow, his lungs made to prate, his gall-bladder full 
of choler, his tongue swollen with blasphemy, and his head without 
Martin’s Epi- a crumb of brain. His epitaphs were,— 
taphs. 
‘Sic pereant omnes, 
Martine et Martiniste. 
By his friends— 


‘Art dead, old Martin ? farewell then our schooles; 
Martin, thy sonnes are but two paltrie fooles.’ 


The Marprelate Tracts were distributed by a cobbler, which 
may be the cause of an epitaph by ‘ Clippe,’ the godly cobbler,— | 


‘ Adieu, both naule and bristles, now for ever, 
The shoe and soale (woe is me) must sever, 
Besides mine Aule, thy sharpest point is gone, 
My bristles broke, and I am left alone. ‘ 
Farewell old shoes, thombe stall, and clouting leather, 

Martin is done, and we undone together.’ 


One epitaph more— 


‘London, lament, the East that sticks on sand, 
The West that stands before the statelie hall, 
The North, the boure, that bounds with trible band, 
The South, where some at Watering catch a fall. 
Newgate and Bedlem, Clinke and Bridewell, bray, 
And ye crowes crie, for ye have lost your praye.’ 


This last reminds us of Bryron’s satire :— 
‘The Tolbooth felt defrauded of her charms 
If Jetfrey died, except within her arms.’ 
The Author’s own epitaph on Martin should not be omitted:— 


* Mie iacet, ut pinus, 
Nee Cassar, nec Ninus, 


Nee marnus Golwinus, 
Nee Petrus, nee Linus, 
Nee plu nunus 


( Wn Cit 
Miser ile Martinus, 
Videte singuli. 


- 


O vos Martinistre, 
Et vos Brounistie, 
Et Famililouistie, 
Et Anabaptistiv, 
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Et omnes sectistz, 

Et Machiueliste, 

Et Atheiste, 

Quorum dux fuit iste, 
Lugete singuli. 

“At gens Anglorum, 

Preesertim verorum, 

Nec non, qui morum, 

Estis bonorum, 

Inimici horum, 

Ut est decorum, 

Per omne forum, 

In seecula seeculorum, 
Gaudete singuli.’ 


There are yet two more tracts to be noticed, but as Martin is 
dead, dissected, buried, and epitaphed, we need not sav much 
more. The first is, ‘Plaine Percevall the Peace-Maker of Enz- 
land. Sweetly indevoring with his blunt persuasions to botch vp 
a Reconciliation between Marton and Mar-tother.’ The other is, 
‘The First parte of Pasquils Apologie. Wherein he renders a 
reason to his friendes of his long silence: and gallops the field 
with the Treatise of Reformation lately written by a fugitiue, 
John Penrie. Mr. Maskell says that ‘Plaine Percevall’ was 
written by a Puritan, under pretence of opposing Martin, but in 
reality favouring him. This, however, is an invention of Mr. 
Maskell’s, who evidently loved the Puritans with the same love 
that Martin loved the bishops. We are not willing to accuse Mr. 
Maskell, as he does Neal, the careful historian of the Puritans, of 
‘lamentable ignorance or wilful lying.” Neal was a partisan, 
and so is Mr. Maskell; the species is different, but the genus is 
the same. 

There are some pieces in verse which ought fairly to be in- 
cluded in any list of Marprelate tracts; one is, ‘A Whip for an 
Ape, or Martin Displaied.’ It begins,— 

‘Since reason (Martin) cannot stay thy pen, 
We'll see what rime will do, hane at it then.’ 
ed argqinst 
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The argument is the solitary one that was always ur 
Martin,— 


rr 
5 


‘And think you not he will pull down at length, 
As well the top from tower as Cocke from Steeple, 
And when his head hath gotten some more strength, 
To play with prince as now he doth with people ; 
Yes, he that now saith, Why should Bishops be ? 
Shall next cric out, Why Kengs? The saints are free.’ 


APPENDIX 
TO 
CHAP, IT. 


‘Plaine 
Percevall.’ 


‘A Whip for 
an Ape.’ 
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106 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


APPENDIX Another piece was called ‘ Marre-Martin.’ A few lines will show 


TO 
CHAPIN: 
§ Marre-Mar- 
tin.’ 


‘Marre Mar- 


Martin.’ 


the tenor of it :— 


‘Martins, what kind of creature mought they be ? 
Birds, beasts, men, angels, feends? nay, worse say we; 
What favor would these Martins. shall I say ? 

As other birds wherewith young children play; 
Let them be caged, and hempseed be their food, 
Hempseed the only meat to feed their brood. 
Dis-claim the monsters, take them not for thine ; 
Hell was their womb, and hell must be their shryne. 
Many would know the holy asse, 
And who mought Martin been, 
Plucke but the footcloth from his backe, 
The asse will soon be seene.’ 


To this there was an answer from the peace-making party, called 
‘Marre Mar-Martin, or Marre Martin’s meddling in a manner 
misliked.’ One verse is enough :— 
‘While England falls a Martining and a marring, 
Religion fears an utter overthrow ; 
Whilst we at home among ourselves are jarring, 
The scedes take root which foreign seedesmen sow; 
If this be true, as true it is for certaine, 
Woe worth Martin Marprelate and Mar Martin.’ 


It is a question which some have raised, how far the Puritans 
as a body were responsible for the publications of Martin Marpre- 
late. We should be glad to conclude that, on both sides, the 
tracts were the work of individuals who did not represent either 
party; Martin repeatedly disclaims any co-partnership, declaring 
that healone is responsible for what he writes. In a tract called 
‘The Plea of the Innocent,’ by Jonas Nichols, published in 1602, 
we have a distinct repudiation, on the part of the Puritans, of 
any sympathy with Martin Marprelate. The writer says that 
‘when they had made their petition to the reverend fathers, and 
were expecting them to join in ending the strifes, there arose 
grievous necidents which darkened the ricbteousness of their 
cause. The first of them,’ he savs,‘was a foolish jester who 
termed himself Warti2n Morprelate, and his sons, which under 
counterfeit and apish scofling did play the sycophant, and slan- 
derously abused many persons of reverend place and note, and 
such was the wisdom of the time, that many filthy and lewd 
pamphlets came forth.” Nichols described it as the work of the 
devil in disguise, and he complains that the blame fell on the 
Puritans. ‘ We,’ he says, ‘obtained a new name in many pulpits 
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PLAYS AGAINST MARTIN. 16(0}7/ 


(how justly, God knoweth),—we are called Martinists.’ It is re- APPENDIX 
corded in Strype’s ‘ Life of Whitgift’ that the answers were ue 
: i : oy : ; CHAP. II. 
written by the advice of Bancroft, and there is reason to believe Leones 
that he had to do with the writing of some of them. Whitgift 
recommended Bancroft for the bishopric of London, and this was 
one of the deeds which entitled him to that high preferment. 
Another was, that by his vigilance the books and press of Martin 
were discovered. It is said that the plays against Martin were Plays against 
performed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the margin of ‘ Pappe Martin in St. 
: : : ; nome ry Paul's Cathe- 
with an hatchet,’ over against the mention of a play, it is written, gpa). 
‘If it be shewed at Paules, it wul cost you foure pence; at the 
theatre, two pence; at Sainct Thomas a Watering, nothing.’ 
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CHAPTER III: 


HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE.—FIELD ON THE CHURCH.—WORKS 
OF KING JAMES.—OVERALL’S CONVOCATION BOOK.—BISHOP 
ANDREWES.—BILSON AND BROUGHTON ON THE ‘DESCENT IN TO 
HELL.’—ARCHBISHOP ABBOT.—THE SABBATH CONTROVERSY.— 
TITHES.—THE FIVE POINTS OF ARMINIUS.—RICHARD MON- 
TAGU.—THE VICAR OF GRANTHAM AND HIS ‘ ALTAR.’—BISHOP 
WILLIAMS.—ARCHBISHOP LAUD.—USSHER.—DISHOP HALL AND 
THE SMECTYMNIANS. —PRYNNE ON TIMOTHY AND TITUS.— 
JOHN MILTON.—CONFERENCE AGAINST INNOVATIONS AT THE 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER’S. 


HEN King James came to England, a petition was 
presented to him, signed by a thousand* of the Puri- 
tan ministers, asking the removal from the Prayer-Book of 
certain things to which they objected. The King immediately 
Hampton ealled a Conference at Hampton Court, to consider their | 
Court Con- objections. In the imperfect account of that Conference, 
ference. uae ; ‘ 
given by Dean Barlow, there is mention of almost e rery 
subject relating to doctrines or ceremonies, on which there 
was then any difference of opinion. There were nine 
bishops, seven deans,t Dr. King, Archdeacon of Notting- 
* Sioned by seven hundred, but The deans were—The Chanel Roval 


ecnerally called the x ry peti- and Worccst cr. Jami 
tion. aS representing the wishes of a Christ’sChurch, Tho: 


iu are du WUSTOLS. sor, Giles an TPO : 
hops were—Canter Bridecs: St. Pants 
‘London, | Chester, William Birlow : Westn 
mm. lcalixe isdiela ster, Launcelot Andreas, Vhese deans 
Hester. homas bilson; became Lops Vespectively of Win- 
cester,  (Gervas Babineton ; St. chester, London, Gloucester, Oxford, 


David's, Anthony Rudd: Chichester, Narain Lineoln, and Winchester 
Anthony Watsen; Carlisle, Henry Patrick Galloway, sometime minister 
Robinson; Peterborough, Thomas of Perth, in Seothind, wis also ad- 
Dove. mitted to this Contercenee. 
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HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE. 10g 


ham, and Dr. Field, afterwards Dean of Gloucester, to re- CHAP. III. 
present the side of the Conformists, with Dr. Rainolds, Dr. _ 
Sparks, Mr. Knewstubs, and Mr. Chatterton as representa- 

tives of the thousand ministers. The Conference contri- 

buted nothing towards the object for which it was as- 
sembled. The bishops, it is generally said, had made up 

their minds not to yield anything, and James’s instincts were 

keen enough to discern that he was safer with the bishops 

than with the Puritans. The King, however, had studied 
theology, and had a judgment of his own on all disputed 
questions. He first asked for information concerning con- 
firmaiion. He had been told that it was a part of baptism, Discussion on 
without which baptism was not valid. This the King pro- ¢ivmete"- 
nounced blasphemy. The Archbishop explained that it 

was simply an ancient ceremony of the Church, which had 

been wisely retained at the Reformation, but it was in no 

way necessary to the validity of baptism. Bancroft, Bishop 

of London, said that it was something more than a mere 
custom derived from the primitive Church. It was an apo- 

stolical institution. To confirm this view, he quoted Calvin’s 
interpretation of Heb. vi. 2, where Calvin identifies the lay- 

ing on of hands with the rite of confirmation. The King ap- 

proved of Calvin’s exposition. Toby Matthews, Bishop of 
Durham, read from St. Matthew’s Gospel about the impo- 

sition of hands on children, and suggested that the cere- 

mony should be called ‘An Examination with a Confirma- 

tion.’ The King gave his judgment upon absolution, which 

he described as being of two kinds, gencral and particular. 

All prayers and preaching imply absolution. It is par- 

ticular when applied to special persons, who have done 
penance for their sins. Whitgift read to the King the Con- 

fession and Absolution from the Prayer-Book, which ‘his 
Majesty highly approved’ Bancroft said they must deal 


fairly with the Kane. tn the 


service for the Communion of 
the Sick, there was another form of absolution. He showed 
that a similar form was retained in several of the German 
Confessions, and he ¢ 
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ted Calvin as approving not merely 
eeneral, but also particular and private absolution. The 
King expressed limsel! strongly opposed to baptism by lay 


people, especially by womer. The Archbishop said it was 
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CHAP TM, 


Baptism by 
laymen. 


IIO RELIGIOUS S THOUGH ER INSENGLAND, 


not allowed in the Church of England. Babington, the 
Bishop of Worcester, said that the compilers of the Prayer- 
Book had designedly left an ambiguity in the words. If 
this had not been done, there might have been difficulty in 
getting the book through Parliament. Bancroft repudiated 
the idea of the venerable men who framed the Book of 
Common Prayer, trying to deceive by ambiguous words. He 
maintained the necessity of sometimes having recourse to 
lay baptism. We read in the Acts of the Apostles that 
three thousand were baptized in one day ; and as there were 
no bishops or priests there, except the Apostles, they must 
have been assisted by larmen. For the antiquity of the 
custom, he quoted Tertullian and Ambrose, and then he 
reminded the Conference of the great importance of baptism. 
A child might be dying when no clergyman was at hand. 
If it dies unbaptized, we know nothing of its future state, 
but if sprinkled with the water of baptism, we have cer- 
tainty of its salvation. Bulson, the Bishop of Winchester, 
took the same view as Bancroft. He pleaded that it was 
an ancient custom of the Church of Christ, that the mi- 
nister was not of the essence of the sacrament, and there- 
fore it should be done bya lay person when a minister 
could not be found. The King answered that if the mi- 
nister was not of the essence of the sacrament, he was 
nevertheless of the essence of its right and lawful minis- 
tration. It was only to the Apostles that the words were 
addressed, Go ye and baptize. 

On the second day of the Conference, Dr. Rainolds moved 
that after the words ‘depart from grace,’ in Art. XVL., 
there should be added some explanation, such as ‘neither 
totally nor finally. He thought this necessary to remove 
apparent discrepancy between this Article and the one 
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on Predestination. He suggested, also, that the Calvinistic 


Articles known as the Lambeth Articles, should be added to 
the NXNIN. He mentioned some oth 
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might take upon himself the office of ministering sacra- 
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HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE. Tee 


of the Apostles,’ which seemed to be in collision with what 
was elsewhere said of confirmation, where it was grounded 
on the practice of the Apostles. Here Bancroft begged 
that an ancient canon might be observed which forbids 
schismatics against bishops to be heard. Moreover, he 
said there was a decree of an ancient Council which did not 
permit any one to speak against that which he had already 
subscribed. Now, if any of the four Puritans present were 
among those who had petitioned the king for a reformation, 
they were evidently schismatics, and therefore not to be 
heard. ‘This was the voice of antiquity, which, next to that 
of King James, was to Bancroft the voice of God.* The 
King suggested that some such word as ‘often’ might be in- 
serted after ‘grace given.” He then entered upon a dis- 
course of God’s eternal predestination, setting forth the ne- 
cessity of always keeping this doctrine untouched. He 
objected, however, to the insertion of the Lambeth Ar- 
ticles; not that he did not approve of them, or that he 
thought they expressed any doctrine different from that of 
the XXXIX. The King only objected to the addition of 
more Articles than we already have. He did not want, 
as he expressed it, ‘to stuff the book with all conclusions 
theological.’ + 
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CHAP. III. 


King James 
on a preach- 


ing ministry. 


Dr. John 
Rainolds. 


17 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


Dr. Rainolds suggested that in large dioceses confirma- 
tion might be administered by presbyters. Bancroft quoted 
Jerome and other Fathers as opposed to confirmation by any 
except bishops. The King reminded Bancroft that Jerome 
did not believe in the divine institution of bishops. To which 
Bancroft replied, that if he could not prove his ordination 
lawful from the Scriptures, he would not remain a bishop 
for four hours. Bilson spoke of the inefficiency, or as it was 
then called, the ‘insufficiency’ of the clergy. He blamed 
the lay patrons for presenting incompetent men to the 
livings. Since he had been Bishop of Winchester very few 
masters of arts had been instituted. He knew that the men 
were inefficient, but he dare not refuse to institute, or he 
might be served with a Quare impedit. Bancroft fell on his 
knees and begged the King that they might have a ‘ praying 
ministry ;’ ‘ priests that could bless the people,’ ‘ administer 
Sacraments,’ ‘ absolve penitents,’ and such like offices. He 
complained of the hypocrisy of the times which placed reli- 
gion in hearing sermons instead of receiving priestly bene- 
dictions. The King, however, had some Sande with 
preaching. He said that a preaching ministry was best. 
He recommended more frequent reading of homilies, until 
more preachers could be found for the parishes. Dr. Rai- 
nolds asked for the revival of the ‘prophesyings’ that had 
been suppressed in the time of Ehzabeth.* 

The members of the Hampton Court Conference were all 
men of some reputation in the Church, and several of them 
are still known as writers. Of Whitgift, Bancroft, and Bil- 
son, we have already spoken. Matthews, the Bishop of 
Durham, afterwards Archbishop of York, wrote a reply to 
Campion, the Jesuit. Babimgton’s works are chiefly prac- 
tical and sens He was a favourer of the Puritans. 
So also was Rudd, the Bishop of St. David’s. Dr. Rai- 
nolds, the chief speaker on the Puritan side, was a learned 
man and a ereat writer, chiefly on the Romanist Contro- 
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RICHARD FIELD. Ges 


versy.* He is said to have been well read in the Councils and 
Fathers. But the name to which we turn as best representing 
the spirit of the Church of England is that of Richard Field, 


the friend of Richard Hooker. His ‘Book of the Church’ F 


was to the Church of Rome what Hooker’s ‘ Polity’ was to the 
Puritans. Field treated his subject with the utmost mode- 
ration, and never sought an unfair advantage over his oppo- 
nents. In the ‘ Epistle Dedicatory,’? which was addressed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, he declared his object to 
be to search out which was the household of faith, which the 
spouse of Christ, which the pillar and ground of truth. This 
announcement might lead us to expect that he looked for 
the ‘spouse of Christ’ to be one of the communities into 
which the Church universal was divided, and that he was to 
prove it to be the Church of England as opposed to the 
Church of Rome and all other Churches. But this was not 
his thesis. It was enough to prove first, that the Church o 
Rome was not the spouse of Christ, not the pillar and growi: 
of truth. He compared the Church of Rome to the Dona- 
tists of Africa. These poor Donatists, who were really the 


a 


Puritans of the North African Church, have always been a | 


bugbear to all who claimed the name of Catholic. They of 
course called themselves Catholics, but Augustine called 
them heretics, and Augustine is a great authority. Ther 
said that all who adhered to them throughout the world, 
were the Catholic Church, the true Church, undefiled, un- 
corrupt, pure as a ‘gathered church’ of Brownists or 
Barrowists. Against all who were out of their communion, 
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II4 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. Il. they pronounced an anathema as from the Lord Jesus. Au- 


The Dona- 
tists. 


gustine said they were not the Catholic Church, because 
they were a small body. They did not number in their 
ranks the multitudes of Christians throughout the world. 
They were the most numerous party in Africa, but not in 
other countries. Therefore they were not universal. So far_ 
it was a question of numbers; and if it were still a question 
of numbers, Field could scarcely have doubted which of the 
two Churches, that of Rome or that of England, represented 
the Donatists. But he was not, like St. Augustine, a mere 
rhetorician, He would not rest his argument for Catho- 
licity on the fluctuating basis of numbers. His point of 
comparison was that the Church of Rome, like the ancient 
Donatists, claimed to be the only true Church, to embrace 
Catholicism within itself, to exclude from the Catholic Church, 
and consequently from salvation, all who were not of that 


Donatism of communion. This Donatism of the Church of Rome was 


the Church of 


Rome. 


What is the 
Church ? 


supported by what Field calls ‘glorious pretences of anti- 
quity, unity, universality, and succession.’ The simple were 
made to believe that everything is ancient which the Church 
of Rome professes, that it has the consent of all ages, and 
that the bishops, succeeding each other in the various sees 
throughout the world, never taught anything different from 
what the Church of Rome now teaches. This pretence, in 
Field’s judgment, is unfounded. These bishops, he said, 
taken as a whole, agreed with the Church cf England rather 
than the Church of Rome. At the Reformation we separated 
from a part which claimed to be the whole, tl 
hold with the Church Catholic against the pretensions of 
the Church of Rome 

To defend this position, it was necessary to: make some 
careful definitions. Field begins with the Church. in its first 
and most abstract conception, as consisting of untallen men 
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of God. But this was abstract. The next conception of the 
Church is as it consisted of unfallen angels and redeemed 
men. ‘This is properly the Church. The schoolmen gaye 
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FIELD ON THE CHURCH. 102053 


as the reason of redemption, that men having fallen in Adam, 
God would have been deprived of a race of His most excel- 
lent creatures, if He had not redeemed them. Angels were 
on a different footing,—each was created by himself, and 
stood or fell by himself. The Church was in Adam, but, 
as Abel first offered sacrifice, we usually say that the Church 
began in Abel. The Jewish Church was called the syna- 
gogue. The Christian assembly, which was first formed on 
the day of Pentecost, was called the Church as distinguished 
from the synagogue. Heretics and schismatics are of the 
Church in some sort. They are not out of it or separated 
from it in the same sense as unbelievers are separated from 
it. The Church is a Church as opposed to infidels. It is 
Christian as opposed to Judaism, Orthodox in regard to 
heretics, and Catholic in regard to schismatics. But this 
universal Christian Church is only the Church visible, and is 
not to be considered as commensurate with the Church in- 
visible, which is truly ‘the body of Christ, the Church of the 
elect.’ There may be many who are members of the visi- 
ble Church, and yet not of the Christian Church, such as 
Jews. Some may be of the visible Church, but not of the 
Orthodox as heretics. Some may be orthodox, but not 
Catholic, as schismatics. Some may be of the visible, and 
not of the invisible, which consists only of the elect. The 
visible Church is always visible; that is, there always have 
been and will be Christian men holding the true doctrines 
of Christianity. It had been charged against Luther and 
other Reformers that they held the Church to have been 
sometimes invisible. Field says that this is not to be found 
in their writings. There is a sense in which the visible 
Church is sometimes invisible, not that there are no ortho- 
dox Christians, but in that company whichis the true Church, 
many, yea, the oreatest number and the most iniluez tial, may 
be in error. This was the casein the time of St. Athanasius, 
when the Church denied the Divinity of Jesus Christ ; wien 
the bishops, assembled in the Conneils of Seleucia and Arimi- 
num, condemned the Nicene faith. Athanasius alone, of all 
the bishops of the universal Church, raised a standard for 
the truth, when Jerome noted that ‘the world poureth forth 
sighs maryelling how it had become Arian.’ 
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116 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


If the Church visible is lable to err, and if it has among 
its members many who are merely professors and not true 
Christians, how is it then the spouse of Christ, the bride of 
the Lamb, and His mystical body? Field answers that 
it is only under certain limitations that we can apply these 
terms to the Church visible. The Church is to be dis- 
tinguished from Pagans, Jews, and schismatics, by two 
kinds of notes. Some are not perpetual, as numbers, large- 
ness of extent, and the name Catholic. Others are perpe- 
tual, as the profession of all revealed truth, the use of the 
appointed sacraments, and union under lawful pastors. He 
gocs on to say that there may be true Churches without the 
entire and sincere profession of the truth approved by God. 
Such were the Churches of Corinth and Galatia, whom 
St. Paul charged with departing from the faith, and yet 
acknowledged for true Churches. Schismatics may have 
right faith and the due use of the sacraments, and may be 
schismatics still. There is required in addition ‘orderly 
communion,’ which is another expression for lawful pastors. 

The Church of Rome claims to be a true Church. The 
notes are,—(1l.) Antiquity. Field answers that the Church 
of Ephesus and many Churches of Ethiopia have this note. 
(2.) Succession. Field says that a lawful and holy ministry 
is an inseparable and perpetual note of a true Church, for 
no Church can be without it. But there may be a continued 
succession and yet no true Church, as among the Greeks, 
Armenians, and Ethiopians, which, in the judgment of Roman 
Catholics, are not true Churches. It is not enough that 
there be succession. It must be true and lawful, with no 
new or strange doctrines. (3.) Unity. This, too, Field 
says, the Armenian and Ethiopian Churches possess, and so 


it is not enough in itself. He assents to this description of 


the true Church as given by the Roman Cathohes :—* Where- 
socver any company and society of Chrisauns is found in 


istors, not erring from 


jection to their lawful pi 
the rule of fuith, nor schismatically rent trom the other 
parts of the Christian world by factious, causeless, and im- 
pious divisions, that seciety of men is undoubtedly the true 
and not offending Church of God. (4.) Universality. 56. 
Augustine says that this does not mean that all the world be 
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FIELD ON THE CHURCH. ely 


of the Church, but only some of all provinces. And even CHAP. IT. 
this need not be all at once. It constitutes Catholicity, that 
some in different ages in all countries be of one Church. 
Field says that he admits this note when thus understood :-— 
‘What Church soever can prove itself to hold the faith once 
delivered to the saints, and generally published to the world 
without heretical innovations or schismatical violations, is 
undoubtedly the true Church of God.’ With this one Church 
Field identifies the Reformed Churches, such as those of Eng- 
land, Germany, and Geneva. They are called Churches as 
belonging to different nations, but they are connected with 
that one Catholic Church which was established at Pentecost. 
They did not begin with the Reformers, but God used the 
Reformers as His scrvants to put away some evils that had 
grown upinthem. The inclusion of non-Episcopal Churches Non-Episco- 
determines what is meant by a lawful ministry. (5.) The Pel a 
name Catholic. Field says that the Roman Catholics boast the Catholic 
of the ‘bare and-empty name’ Catholic. There may, he oe 
admits, have been something in it in the days of our fathers, 
but it is now common to schismatics and heretics, and 
therefore not a mark of the true Church. When there was 
but one main body of Christians, the word Catholic meant 
something. But when the East was divided from the West, 
the name remained common to both parties. The Greek 
Church, not less than the Latin, is the Catholic Church. 
As this name has ceased to be a note of the true Church, so 
the names derived from men have ceased to be marks of 
heresy. Those who followed the form of administration left 
by Ambrose were called Ambrosians, those who followed 
Gregory, Gregorians ; so Lutheran, Calvinist, and Zwing- 
lians are called from Luther, Calvin, and Zwingle, ‘ worthy 
servants of God.’ 

The Latin Church, Ficld says, was the true Church until 
our time. We condemn the GELOnS, LOG the doctrines of 


that Church. The chief of these crrors were e different Errors of the 
Church of 


Rome. 


canon of Seripture, uncertainty of grace, seven sacraments, 
and local presence, or transubstantiation, in the Eucharist. 
Yet the whole Latin Church did not fall imto these errors. 
They were only the errors of some men. Luther did not 
begin a new Chureh. It is therefore a frivolous question ta 
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BGs, RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


ask where was our Church before Luther. It was where it 
is now. In saying that the errors were only received by 
some men in the Latin Church, Field’s meaning seems to 
be that this was the case at the time of the Reformation. 
By the Council of Trent they were adopted by the whole 
Roman Catholic Church. It is not so difficult to know 
what he means as to express his meaning. He is speaking 
of Churches, and the thing to be settled is, what constitutes 
a Church? His argument evidently is that. the Reformed 
Churches are the same which they were before the Reforma- 


tion. It was but a faction that embraced the errors which 


were afterwards ratified by the Council of Trent. Calvin is 
quoted as having proved that the doctrines of the old 
Fathers were the doctrines of the Reformation. It is, how- 
ever, admitted that the Fathers did not speak with gercat 
precision, and that some of their sayings require a latitude 
of construction to make them harmonize with the Reformed 
faith. 

In what light Field regarded the foreign Churches that 
did not adopt the same polity as the Church of Hngland 
appears from what he has said of the Church. But he is 
even more explicit. He defines principles, and explains 
them by examples. Orders, he reduces to the necessity of 
order. He dare not, he says, condemn those worthy men 
who were ordained by presbyters when the bishops were 
opposed to the truth of God. In their circumstances ordi- 
nation by presbyters was order, and therefore valid orders. 
He finds that from the earhest times there have been 
bishops in the Church, but they were not really distinct 
from presbyters. The office arose from the custom of plac- 
ing a chiet pastor in every city. Thuis pastor had other 
ministers under him as his assistants. It was an orderly 
superiority of presbyters placed over other nresbyters. 
Field directly contradicts what was said by Bilson and Ban- 
croft at the Conference of Hampton Court, that there were 
especial offices which were not performed by presbyters. 
In the primitive Charch presbyters performed the offices of 
ordination and contirmation,and also dedicated churches. The 
Romanists, he says, freely confess that a bishop does not ex- 
cecl a presbyter by a distinct or higher order, but by dignity 
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WORKS OF KING JAMES. 11g 


of office. St. Jerome is quoted as saying that some things 
were generally done by bishops only, and this not by the 
necessity of any law, but rather for the honour of their 
ministry. The old canonists, some old bishops and writers 
are cited as teaching that the Pope may give authority to a 
presbyter to confer orders. It is also maintained that the 
suffragans in the Roman Church are not bishops, and yet 
they do the work of a bishop. The Lutheran and Presby- 
terian Churches are therefore reckoned as one with the 
Church of England, and as members of the Church Catholic. 
Unity under one head is declared unnecessary for Catho- 
licity. It is to be regretted that there are diversities among 
the Reformed Churches, yet it is to the Church of Rome 
that we owe even these. When the abuses of the Church 
were great, there was no remedy provided. The prevailing 
factions of the Pope’s flatterers prevented the calling of a 
General Council. There was no universal remedy, and 
therefore every nation had to set about the reformation of 
its own Church. 

Among the members of the Hampton Court Conference 
who were authors, we should not omit the King himself. 
His works are not of much intrinsic value, vet they reflect 
the spirit of a time when theological learning formed part 
of the intellectual armoury even of aking. The Sovereign 
of England was defender of the faith; it was, therefore, 
right that he should understand what he had to defend. 

James Montague, Bishop of Winchester, introduced the 
works of the King to the public with a preface, in which he 
showed that many kings had written books, beginning even 
with the King of kings. This was to refute an objection 
which he said was in the mouths of many people, ‘that it 
il befits his majesty to spend the powers of his so exquisite 


understanding on paper, which, had they been spent on 
powder, could not but have prevailed ere this to the conquest 
of a kingdom’ Itis said that James lived in great dread 
of uctuul warfare, but he evidently delighted in the strite oi 
tonenes., Besides writing a commentary on the Revelation, 


incditations on the Lord’s Prayer, ‘ Basilicon Doron,’ or 
instructions for his son in the science of kingcratt, and ‘ A 
Treatise on Witches,’ he assailed tobacco-smoking with a 
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120 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. Ill. ‘ Counterblast,’? defended Protestantism against Cardinal 
~~ Perron, and Calvinism against Vorstius, the successor of 
Arminius at Leyden. There is nothing remarkable in 
James’s theology. The bishops said that he was a king by 
divine right, and he, in return, told them that they were 
bishops by divine right. Like the ministers among whom 
he had been educated, and the clergy of the kingdom to 
which he had come, the King was a strict Calvinist. Man, 
he said, was at the creation made in the image of God, but 
he lost that image by his fall. By grace it was in part re- 
stored to the elect only. The rest were given over ‘to the 
hands of the devil, henceforth to bear his image.’ James 
called Vorstius ‘a monster,’ ‘a blasphemer,’ and sundry 
other names of the same import. He regretted that he had 
James's not heard of Arminius till that arch-heretic wes dead. By 
meer abe his death only did Arminius escape the vengeance of the 
‘Most High and Mighty Prince.’ Bertius, another disciple 
of Arminius, published a book, ‘ De Apostasia Sanctorum.’ 
He sent a copy of it to the Archbishop of Canterbury, ac- 
companied by a letter, in which, says the King, he was ‘ so 
shameless as to maintain that the doctrines of it were agree- 
able to the doctrines of the Church of England.’ 
Dean Overall The most eminent of the Hampton Court deans was John 
ise Tae Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, 
Book.’ and finally of Norwich. Overall is now chiefly known by 
his ‘ Convocation Book,’ which was first published by Arch- 


bishop Sancroft, with a view to helping the cause of the 
last of the Stuarts. This work is of great historical imter- 
est, not merely because of the object for which it was pub- 
lished by Sancroft, but from its partly official character. 
The first book was read and approved by the Convoeations 
of both provinces. It is signed by Richard Bancroft for 


Canterbury, and by John Thornborough, Bishop of Bristol, 
for York.* The rest of it passed the Lower Honse of Can- 
e Convocation 


ish the divine 


terburv, and was in pro 
Was prorogued. Overa 
right of kings and Inshops in opposition to the dive right 


eress at York when tl 
114 5 tae : 2 ha 
41S Ovect Was to estat 
of any bishop or bishops to be above kings, and in opposi- 
tion to the divine mght of the Presbyterian discipline. He 


* The see was vacint; the Bishop of Bristol was Dean of York. 
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OVERALL’S CONVOCATION BOOK. Tt 


begins with the Biblical account of the creation of the world. CHAP. II. 
It was made by Christ, who was, so to speak, the instrument . 
of the Father in its creation. It had a beginning and that 
beginning was divine. We are not, he says, to suppose that 
the first men were without education and civilization; that 
they ran about in woods and fields, or, like wild creatures, 
rested in caves and dens. Adam’s posterity could not 
please God by their natural powers. It was necessary that 
God should reveal to them the mystery of salvation. He 
ordained that there should be some with civic authority, and 
others with ecclesiastical authority. The former were to 
rule men, and the latter to instruct them in mysteries hid 
from nature. At first these offices were vested in heads of 
families, who were both rulers and priests of their own 
households. After the Flood the heads of the three families 
of the earth are Shem, Ham, and Japhet. But before they 
exercised their sovereignty Noah was the chief ruler. He 
was made king by God. His mght to rule was not deter- 
mined by the Deluge, nor was it bestowed upon him through 
the suffrages of his sons and nephews. It proceeded from 
God, and descended by divine appointment to his sons. As 
with kings so with priests. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
were not chosen by the people to be priests, but were called 
by God. The tyranny of Nimrod Jed to confusion and bar- 
barism; the people making priests for themselves lcd to 
idolatry. After the death of Joshua, God raised up judges. 
The consent of the people was not necessary to their clec- 
tion. The civil ruler was also above the priests. Aaron The civilruler 
; : F above the 

and the Levites were under the direction of Moses. The pishops. 
kines of Israel had authericy, not only in things civil but 
in thines ecclesiastical. They were commanded by God to 

"i ; The kings, however, 
to command whatever 


Oa os 
instruct the people in 
were not in ecelesiastical 


they listed. There were civil duties with which the priest 
was not to intcrfere, aml so the priest had duties which 
were not within the province of the civil ruler. Uryah did 
wrong when he obeved Ass in building an altar ke to the 


one in Damascus, and Uzziah was properly resisted when he 
sought to burn incense before the Lord. These are exam- 
ples for priests to guard their own offices, but not examples 
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for them, under pretence of warrants from God, to dethrone 
kings, or to use violence against them. Solomon deposed 
Abiathar from the priesthood. A king may depose a priest, 
but a priest may not dethrone a king. Samuel and Elisha 
anointed successors to kings that had been deposed. But 
they were expressly commanded of God, and so are not 
examples for others without a similar command. <A subject 
ought not to take up arms against the king, uuless he has 
been himself made a king by express command of God. 
Overall follows the Jews throughout their history, and finds 
that they always acknowledged the duty of obedience to their 
civil rulers, whoever these rulers might be. At one time 
they were under the kings of Persia, and had Zerubbabel 
and Nehemiah for their lawful princes, who were placed 
over them by God without the election of the peonle. At 
another time they were the subjects of Alexander the Great, 
and when his government was settled over them, cbedience 
was still their duty. When they were delivered from the 
kings of Syria, they were the lawful subjects cf Mattathias 
and his posterity. It is difficult to believe that Overall and 
the Convocation really supposed that these cases made any- 
thing for the divine right of kings.* The people simply obeyed 
whatever government was actually settled among them. The 
kings, in many cases, were usurpers, but so far as they re- 
presented the principles of order and government, they were 
ordained of God. Christ, Overall says, from the beginning 
was the chief governor of the world. Adam represented 
Him, and so did Noah, but since the davs of Noah there 


has been no visible king over the whole world. The king- 
dom of Christ is made up of particular kingdoms. Christ’s 


pears Pants 
Lile 


secular government of the world has its parallel in 
vernment of the Church. Vhe Catholic Church in the 


Jewish times was not one visible communicn. I: did not 
consist merely of Jews and proselytes to the Jews” religion. 
It embraced devout men of all nations. The uncireumetsed 
worshippers of God as well as the cireumcised. Such were 
Job, Jethro, Rahab, the Ninevites, the women of Sarepta, 

* James commanded the Arch- Tho royal prerozvtive wes not de- 


bishop of Canterbury not to bring clared sutticiently divin= to satisty 
the Convocation Book for his assent. the King. 
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Naaman, Cornelius, and many others. Christ Himself was 
still King of the world, with the kings of the earth under 
Him. He was also the sole Head of the Church Catholic, 
which Church, says the Convocation Book of the Church 
of England, consisted of all devout men, whether Jews or 
Pagans, throughout the world. 

In the second book Overall shows that we have no war- 
rant from the Old Testament writings for any priest .or 
bishop to claim jurisdiction over all the Churches of the 
world. The duty of obedience to order, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, remained under the Christian dispensation 
unchanged. Such obedience is part of the moral law. Grace 
does not destroy nature; the law, therefore, is binding 
under all dispensations. Christ was obedient to the tem- 
poral governors; His example should be followed by His 
disciples. He kept the festival of the Dedication of the 
Temple, which was established by Judas Maccabeus. From 
His example Christians ought to keep the festivals established 
by Christian kings. He rejected the glosses and false in- 
terpretations of the Scriptures made by Scribes and Pha- 
risees, and therefore learned men are justified in rejecting 
the false glosses and interpretations of the governors of 
the Church. He did not change the secular government 
which he established before His incarnation. His fol- 
lowers, therefore, are to obey their rulers, even when these 
rulers are infidels or Pagans. He did not materially alter 
the ecclesiastical government that had existed among the 
Jews. The essential parts of the priesthood under the law 
were instituted by God, not for a time only, but for all 
times. To this Overall .aakes one exception, which is, that 
the priesthood, so far as it was typical, was changed—an 
exception which to most people will seem excepting more 
than is left unexcepted, the essence of the Jewish priest- 
hood beine its typical character. Overall’s object is to 
make the Jewish hicrarchy correspond to that established 
in England. Rome, he said, makes the Pope to resemble 
Aaron, head over all the Churches. The Presbyterians make 
every parish pastor an Aaron. But the Church of Eng- 
land has the exact counterpart of the divine order esta- 
blished among the Jews. The king is first, and under 
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CHAP. Ili. him, as under Moses, the ecclesiastical power is delegated 


Bishop An- 
drewes. 


to archbishops and bishops. The Jewish division is— 
(1) Priests with Leyites; (2) Twenty-four Principes Sacer- 
dotium ; (3) Aaron with Moses. The order under the Chris- 
tian dispensation is—(1) Ministers of an inferior degree ; 
(2) Bishops of a superior degree; (3) Archbishops, and in 
some places Patriarchs.* It is curious that this is not the 
division of the Church of England, and not the division 
generally made by those who advocate the divine institu- 
tion of Episcopal government. The probable explanation is 
that Overall and the Convocation were mainly on the de- 
fensive. They had to prove against the doctors of the 
Church of Rome that kings were above bishops; and against 
the Presbyterians, that all the ministers of the Church were 
not of one degree. hey had to prove that a bishop was a 
lawful officer in the Church, and that the power of the keys 
was vested in bishops, and not in presbyteries. Overall 
maintains the antiquity and apostolicity of Episcopal go- 
vernment, and the Convocation declares in a canon that 
till of late years no man was considered a lawful minister in 
the Church who had not been ordained by a bishop. They 
prove from subscriptions appended to the Epistles, that 
Timothy and Titus were bishops respectively of Ephesus 
and Crete, and they declare that to doubt the authority of 
these subscriptions is ‘prejudicial to the writings of the 
Holy Spirit.’ 

The works of Launcelot Andrewes consist chiefly of scr- 
mons, and some controversies with the doctors of the Church 
of Rome.t He is said to have been a great preacher, and a 


* When the Church became more Jewish Charen. Christian Church. 
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very learned man. It is difficult to read his sermons now, 


and more difficult still to conjecture what interest could pos- | 


sibly have been in them. They must have repelled every 
hearer who had not an inveterate love of pedantry and 
punning. In the days of King James, Andrewes was the 
favourite Court preacher. For nearly twenty years he 
preached before the king every fifth of August and every 
fifth of November, the anniversaries of the Gowrie Conspi- 
racy and the Gunpowder Plot. On these occasions he never 
failed to tell James that he was a king by the special ap- 
pointment of the King of kings. To fight against King 
James, Andrewes said, was to fight against God. He illus- 
trates this sublime thesis by playing on the words ordinance 
and ordnance, saying that a man might as well put himself 
in the face of all the ‘ordnance in the Tower of London,’ 
as against the will of the king, which was ‘ God’s ordinance.’ 
Preaching on the text ‘By me kings reign,’ Per me reqes 
regnant, Andrewes says, ‘So many per me’s. Per me Cle- 
ment, Castell, Catesby ;* and then again so many pers. 
Per knives, pistols, poisons, powder, all against this per by 
continuance.’ Then he applies it thus, ‘If per me reqes be 
from Christ, from whom is the other per me? If by me 
kings reign be Christ’s, by me kings slain, whose per is 
that per of any but Christ’s opposite ?” 

To Andrewes as a theologian, it is not easy to assign a 
fixed place. He was thoroughly Protestant in his doctrines, 
but his love of ecclesiastical or patristic language makes 
him often appear out of harmony with the principles of the 
Reformation, He maintained a sacrifice in the Eucharist, 
indeed, a real objective presence, but then he explained that 
presence not as the presence of Christ’s natural body, but 
of the members of His body, the elect or mystical Church.+ 
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In words he agreed with the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, in meaning he was a whole world separated from 
them. He made the Church of England to resemble the 
Church of Rome, but it was only as a shadow, without the 
substance. He received the theory of Episcopacy set forth 
by Bancroft and Bilson, but he did not exclude from the 
Church Catholic the non-Episcopal Churches. - He was clear 
on justification by faith, and he advocated the perpetual 
obligation of the Sabbath. He said that the Pope was Anti- 
christ; and if he preferred—as he seems to have done— 
a milder form of the doctrines of Calvin, there is yet no 
evidence that he entirely renounced them. There is occa- 
sionally in his sermons strong language about the efficacy 
of baptism and the renovating power of grace in the other 
sacrament. He illustrates also by curious figures from the 
ark and the propitiatory, that a man must be in the Church 
to receive grace at all, for by it only, as by ‘conduit pipes,’ 
does grace flowto man. But Andrewes must not be judged 
by his figures nor by the sound of his words. He is only 
adopting the indefinite, and, indeed, often meaningless lan- 
guage of the Fathers and the Schoolmen. 

At the last revision of the XXXIX. Articles, under 
Archbishop Parker, the conclusion of the third, concerning 
Christ’s ‘ghost’? departing from Him, and being with the 
‘ghosts that were in person, was omitted. It was given 
originally as an interpretation of St. Peter’s words about 
Christ preaching to the spirits in prison. If we are to in- 
terpret it by what is said on the same subject in ‘The 
Institution of a Christian Man,’ it meant that Christ went 
to deliver from Hades the just and righteous souls that had 
lived before Christ’s advent. This was an old belief, which 
some would call the Catholic behef of the ancient Fathers ; it 
was and is the doctrine of the Church of Rome. But St. Au- 


} hint Cn BE me stig Ge. Abe Rta 
eustine, whose authority was equal to all the other Fathers 
£ : 


jt 
: : ; po Ieee ply doko a rey 
combined, did not understand the meaning of the word 
Hades. That renowned Father, being ignorant both of 
cense, ete. Dr. Hook. in his ‘Eecle- the Sectaries. and which we never 
siastical Biography. takes this for a since regained. Prynne, who lived 
proof that many things were retained at the time, takes notice of them, just 


in the Church service till this time, because they were innovations on the 
which were lost during the reign of Reformed worship. 
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Greek and Hebrew, supposed Hades to be the place of the 
damned, and concluded that Christ went and preached to 
the lost souls suffering the torments of hell fire. Calvin had 
interpreted the descent into hell as being no real descent, 
but only as meaning that Christ suffered on the Cross all the 
torments which the damned suffer in the place of punish- 
ment. It is not said for what reason the conclusion of 
Art. III. was omitted, whether out of deference to the 
opinion of Calvin, or because of agreement with the doctrine 
of Augustine. It is certain, however, that in Elizabeth’s 
time the views of Augustine on this subject were generally 
adopted by the clergy of the Churck of England. Whitgift 
had openly avowed them. He was supported by Bancroft 
and Barlow, but more especially by Bilson, who wrote ‘A 
Survey of the Sufferings of Christ for Man’s Redemption.’ 
Bilson was to refute Calvin’s opinion, which he said was 
novel. He was to defend Whitgift’s, as the ancient opinion 
of the Catholic Church. Christ went down into hell, that 
is, the place of the damned, that He might possess the keys 
of hell and of death. 

Whitgift, and especially Bilson, were answered by Hugh 
Broughton, ‘the great Albionean divine,’ as Dr. Lightfoot 
calls him. Broughton wrote on this subject: ‘An Explana- 
tion of the Article Ka7#\@ev efs addov of our Lord’s Soul 
going from His Body to Paradise,’ and ‘An Oration to the 
Geneveans,’ in Greek and English. The latter referred to 
Calvin’s doctrine. The former was a reply to Bilson. 
Christ said on His cross that that day He would be in Para- 
dise. How then, Broughton asks, could He have descended 
to the place of torment’ He did not descend. He as- 
cended to His Father. He went to blessedness, as the 
souls of all righteous men had done before Him. The He- 


brew word for the place of torment is Gehenna. Christ did 
not eo there, but to Sheol, ‘that which requireth all men to 
come to it.’ Sheol is hell, or ‘that which haileth all hence.’ 
In Greek it is Hades, the unseen world. In Latin, to go to 
Hades is to go a/ ir ros, to those below. These three 


words all mean nearly the same. They express the nega- 
tive of the present existence, rather than anything definite 
either of happiness or misery in another life, The Psalmist 
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128 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. HI. says, ‘ My life is come near to Sheol ’—that is, hell or the 
~— grave. Job, speaking of the prosperous wicked, says, ‘In 

a moment they go down to Sheol.’ He desired that he 

might be laid in Sheol till his change came; that is, till the 
resurrection. In the Old Testament it is ences trans- 

lated the grave or the pit. The corresponding Greek word 

is used by all Greek writers in the same sense. For happi- 

ness they were sent to Elysium, for misery to Tartarus ; but 

all went to Hades. ‘Bury me quickly,’ said Patroclus to 

Achilles, in his dream, ‘that I may pass the gates of Hades. 

The souls, the forms of the dead, keep me aloof, and suffer 

me not to pass over the ocean; but I wander fondly by the 

house of broad-gated Hades.’ It is the grave, or a vague 

world of dim shadows which all men associate with the 

grave. Broughton concludes that the ‘descent into hell’ 

means nothing more than that Christ died, and, like all 

other men, His soul went to the world of spirits. The souls 

of the righteous have been in Paradise ever since they left 

the world. Whitgift said that Christ descended into hell, 

or Gehenna, when He yielded up His spirit. Bilson, in de- 

fending Whitgift, said that Christ’s soul first went into 

Paradise, and, after His body was buried, He ‘ descended’ 

Christ de- into Gehenna. Broughton said that Christ went, not to 
scended not to Gehenna, but to Sheol or Hades; and to speak of going 


hell but to 

Sheol. there from Paradise was like speaking of going from “Eng- 
land to Britain, from that which is included to that which 
includes. 


Bancroft diedin 1611. He was succeeded in the Primacy 

Archbishop by George Abbot, who held that office ull 1935, During 

rae these years the Puritans had rest, and under Abbot’s indul- 

gent reign they gathered strength for the contict which 

followed in the davs of Archb ishop Laud. Abbot had been 

distinguished at Oxford for his opposition to the rising party, 

who were generally known as Arminians, but who culled 
themselves Catholics; and as they imitated Roman Catholi 

ritual, were supposed to be restorers of the ae s cae 

in England. In 1600, when Abbot was Vice-chancellor of 

the University of Oxford, the citizens of London asked his 

advice about re-erecting the cross in Cheapside, which had 

fallen to decay. Abbot recommended that a ‘ Pyramis,’ or 
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ARCHBISHOP ABBOT. 129 


some object ‘of mere beauty,’ should be set up in place of CHAP. IIL. 
it. He said that crosses and crucifixes helped to keep the iat. 
people in superstition. He commended, however, their 
prudence in seeking the advice of other persons, instead of 
following their own judgment. Reformations in religion 
made deliberately were most likely to be permanent. He 
recommended them, further, to seek the advice of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. This, it 
appears, was done by the citizens, and with the approbation 
of Whitgift and Bancroft,—the latter of whom was then 
Bishop of London,—the cross in Cheapside was re-erected. 

Abbot did not write much, and the few tracts which he 
did publish were mostly without his name.* The most im- 
portant of them, at least the one which most concerns us 
here, is called ‘A Treatise of the Perpetual Visibility and Archhishop 
Succession of the True Church in all Ages.’ It isa defence ieee me 
of the existence of a visible Church, independent of the 
Church of Rome. God has always had His own faithful 
people in every age. There never was a time when it could 
be said that there is no visible Church. It might be dis- 
persed. Its members might not be able to meet for wor- 
ship. It might be concealed for a time, but non-existent it 
has never been and never will be. It is true of the visible 
Church, that it shall never fail, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. Before the Incarnation the Church 
was sometimes like a city set on a hill, at other times 
scarcely visible. And so it has been with the Church under 
the new dispensation. All Protestants, Abbot says, hold 
that there ever has been, infalibly and without exception, 
at all times some men professing the true faith. The 
Church of Rome says that there has always been an apparent 
hierarchy, but, according to Abbot, it is not that which con- The priest- 
stitutes a Church. Going back to the Old Testament, he Pan oe 
finds that sometimes the suits were very few, and so dith- 
cult to be found, that the Psalmist said, ‘there is not one 
godly man left.’ Micah cried out, ‘Woe is me, I am as 
the summer gatherings, and as the grape gleanings of the 
vintage.’ In the time of Ahaz, both king and priest con- 
spired to bring in idolatry. The priesthood defaced the 

* His largest work was ‘An Exposition of the Prophet Jonah.’ 
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visible Church. But there were faithful souls who did not 
bow the knee to Baal. So it was at the birth of Christ. 
The priests and Pharisees had all the show. They boasted 
themselves to be the Church visible. They had the succes- 
sion from Aaron and Moses. They were Abraham’s chil- 
dren, the authorized teachers of the law; but Jesus called 
them ‘blind guides.? The true Church consisted of those 
who looked for redemption in Israel ; old Simeon, ‘just and 
devout ;’? Anna, ‘ the prophetess ;? Zacharias and Elizabeth, 
‘walking blameless in the commandments of the Lord ;’. 
Joseph, ‘the just man,’ and Mary, his espoused wife, with the 
humble shepherds that watched their flocks in the fields, to 
whom the angels first announced the ‘ glad tidings of great 
joy.’ 

When Christ established His Church, it was indeed 
visible, yet often it would have been difficult to know where 
to findit. The Apostles and the first Christians were scat- 
tered and persecuted, while the whole Jewish priesthood were 
against them. In later times they were forbidden to meet 
for worship, and the Roman emperors sought to extirpate 
them from the earth; but they continued to exist, a visible 
Church indeed, and yet almost invisible. The Catholic 
Church,—that is, the Church represented by the hierarchy 
in the time of St. Athanasius,—became <Arian, but the true 
Church still existed. Tertullian said, ‘Where three are, 
there is a Church, although they be lay persons.’? St. Paul 
predicted a great apostasy. Even the Rheims commentators 
interpret this of the Church of Rome, as referring toa grea 
falling away from the Catholic faith. St. Ambrose compared 
the Church to the moon, saying, that in that apostasy it 
would be hidden by the darkness of night. Augustine uses 
the same comparison, saying that, like the moon, the Church 
waxes and wanes. Sometimes it is parnally and, to appear- 
ance, almost totally eclipsed. Such a period of partial 
darkness, Abbot says, preceded the Reformation for some 
hundreds of years. But in the darkest times God always 
had a Church, not consisting of bishops and priests, sees 
and successions, but of men holding the faith of Christ.* 


* Abbot wrote ‘An Historical Nar- Godly English Bishops, Holy Mar- 
ration of some Most Learned and tyrs, and others.” This consisted of 
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THE SABBATH CONTROVERSY. Ese 


Dr. Rainolds recommended at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference ‘that some order be taken for the better observance 


of the Lord’s Day ;’ 
mously agreed to.’ 


which, says Dean Barlow, was ‘ unani- 
Notwithstanding this agreement, 


we 


may date from this time the beginning of a long contro- 
versy about the Sabbath. The Puritans had practised more 
rigid Sabbath observance than had been taught by any of 


the Reformers, either English or foreign. 


The more rigid 


they became, the more the other party endeavoured to re- 
duce the Sabbath to the level of other days, or at least to 
make it of a class with the saint and festival days of the 


Church. 


It was the custom in England, as it is now 


in Con- 


tinental countries, for the people, after the services of the 
Church, to spend the rest of the day in sports and pastimes. 


extracts from the writings of Hooper, 
Latimer, and Cranmer, on predestina- 
tion. It was suppressed by Laud. but 
printed again in 1644, ‘for the com- 
tort of ali God’s people.’ The copy 
in the British Museum has this ac- 
count of its history prefixed in Ms., 
and dated the same year as the book 
was printed; the year. the writer 
says, in which the Parliament then 
sitting passed sentence on Laud. 
There are no extracts in the book 
from the writings of the Reformers, 
which we have not already met. They 
do not prove that Hooper, Latimer, 
and Cranmer ever spoke of predcsti- 
nation in the strong and decided lan- 
guage used by Whitgift and in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, 
This, however. is true, that they only 
spoke ot predestination inc dentally, 
or in popular sermons addressed to 
the mul a It is evident to every 
jassed person. that all the Returm- 


» Calvinists im doet ine. 
lof this is the most daring t 
-eClesiastical history. Tar 


rs 


“als which the Reform 
made ‘6 the people in their sermons, 
not to build on predestination, every- 
where assume that is such a 
pred ation as that in which Cal- 
Vinists believe. They ask the people 
not to look to the decree, but to see 
that they themselves are believers ; 
not to be curious whether or not their 
names are in the book of lite, but to 
Strive to enter in by the strait gate. 


there 


There is a quotation from Cranmer, 
in which he says, that Jesus Christ 
came ‘to preach and give pardon and 
full remission of sins to all His elect- 
ed, and to do this, it is added. ‘He 
made a full redemption, satisfaction, 
and propitiation tor the sins of the 
whole world.’ This universality of 
atonement may seem to conflict with 
Calvinism, but it is only some Caivin- 
ists that limit the atonement. The 
Synod of Dort declared it to be uni- 
versal. 

It is to the lasting honour of 
Archbishop Abbot that he refused to 
read King James's * Book of Sports.’ 
We leok back with a peculiar plea 
sure to the tact, that Grindal did w hat it 
he thought right. in spite of Eliza- 
beth, and that there was an Arch- 
lishop who had the courage to rr sist 
King James. Dr. Tool Jk 


Says, that 


Mw this refusal Abbot 
rele 


amusing wen al- 


which Hook 


lhon.’ In the 
ludicrous account 
of Archbishop Abbet in his 
clesiastical Biography. ther is 
BS) we, —* Under the lax ra ot 
&@ man who united, with an austere 
and repulsive temper, the most luti- 
tudinarian principles. the way was 
prepared for that rebellion which le- 
velled to the earth the altar and the 
throne.’ 
purty venom which should have been 
bari: 
should have descended to us in such 
writers as Dr. Hook. 
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The Sabbath 
controversy. 


It is curious how that old : 
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CHAP. II. 


Dr. Bownd. 


ie RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


This was offensive to the Puritans. The other party must 
have seen that a better observance of Sunday would be 
favourable to religion, but they feared the spirit of Pu- 
ritanism, and the mere love of opposition was not a vice of 
the Puritans only. At the Hampton Court Conference the 
agreement for the order was unanimous; yet before King 
James’s reign was ended, he published a declaration, which 
he commanded to be read in all the churches, that the 
people were to have their wonted recreations. This de- 
claration was called the Book of Sports. The history of 
the Sabbath controversy is curious, and often instructive. 
The opposing parties appear sometimes to change sides. 
The Jews were commanded to keep the sabbaths, and to 
reverence the sanctuary. Both commands seem precisely 
of the same kind, and to stand or fall with each other; yet 
in England the Puritans kept the Sabbath, and the Con- 
formists reverenced the sanctuary. 

The best defence of the Puritan view of ‘the Sabbath is 
the work of Dr. Bownd, first published in 1595, but sup- 
pressed until 1606. It was called ‘Sabbathuin Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti ; or, The True Doctrine of the Sabbath.’ It 
was dedicated to John Jegon, Bishop of Norwich, in whose 
diocese Dr. Bownd was beneficed. The arguments are 
those which we find in every orthodox treatise on the Sab- 
bath. It is declared to be not a bare ordinance of man, 
nor a mere civil and ecclesiastical constitution appointed for 
the sake of polity, but an immortal commandment of Al- 
mighty God, and therefore binding on the consciences of 
allmen. It was given to our first parents, and observed 
by them, and by the patriarchs both before and under the 
law. It was revived on Mount Sinai, by the command of 
God to the Israelites. There was then prefixed to it an 
especial Remeuler, and after 1t were added reasons for its 
observance addressed to all kinds of men. It is moral 
in its nature, and therefore perpetual, remaiming after 
the merely ceremonial was abolished. By the direction of 
the Spirit of God the Apostles changed the seventh day 
for the eighth, the memory of creation giving place to 
the memory of redemption, We are bound to keep the 
seventh, that is, one day in the seven, not one in every six 
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or every eight. And we are to keep it by resting from CHAP. III. 
our usual calling, to attend on the service of God. If we +p, Sappath 
are to abstain an our daily labour, much more from all or Lord’s day 
pastimes, or such recreations as may withdraw our minds holy pepe 
from the service of God. Great liberty is left for cases of 
necessity, especially to rulers, both in the Church and Com- 
monwealth. But the day should be spent entirely in God’s 
service, either in public worship or in private devotion, or 
in giving instruction to our children, servants, or neigh- 
bours. There is an obligation resting on all masters of 
families, magistrates, and princes, to provide for the proper 
observance of the duties of the Sabbath, and to compel all 
who are under them to observe at least an outward rest. 
The seventh day, says Bownd, was sanctified as soon as it 
was made. It would have been kept by Adam and Eve, as a 
day sacred above the others, even had they never sinned. 
Peter Martyr is quoted as saying that God blessed and sanc- 
tified the seventh day, to teach us that it was not first given 
on Sinai, any more than the other moral commandments 
were first given on Sinai. Bullinger is quoted as saying The Sabbath 
that the Sabbath came in with the first man, and it must fo Gre ee 
go out only with the last man. It was in the beginning of and is only to 
the world, and must continue till the world’s Beh eal Gs 
says that in Exodus xvi. Moses speaks of the Sabbath as 
known to the people before the giving of the law from Sinai. 
He classes it with the traditional knowledge that had de- 
scended from Adam and Noah. As the Patriarchs wor- 
shipped the true God by a public service, it is concluded 
that they must have observed the seventh day. Their reli- 
gious exercises, which we find on record, might indeed have 
been performed on any Cay, yet they are of such a kind as 
are generally referred to the seventh. Beza was of opinion 
that Job kept a weekly Sabbath. There were many things “ 
inculeated by Moses which were known before his time, 
such as the distinction between beasts clean and unclean, 
which was handed down from Adam and Noah. The Gen- 
tiles kept a day holy, which, though not the seventh, yct 
shows that the Fourth Commandment is inscribed on the 
heart of man. Thomas Aquinas said it was partly moral 
and partly ceremonial. The Gospel did not take away the 
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CHAP. III. 


The Apostles 
observed the 
first day of 
the week. 


134 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


Sabbath. Christ and His Apostles generally went into the 
synagogues on the Sabbath day. St. Jolin declares the con- 
tinuance of the Sabbath in the Church under the new and 
more honourable name of the Lord’s day. It is commended 
in the first book of the Scriptures, and it is not without due 
praise in the last. If Adam stood in need of that day to 
preserve him from falling, how much more do we require it 
to help us in rising again! Bownd notices a difference in 
the mode of giving the ceremonial and the moral law. The 
former was given to the people through the ministry of 
Moses, the latter was given immediately to the people by 
the Lord Himself; and Irenzeus declares that no part of the 
decalogue is taken away by the coming of Christ. St. 
Cyprian says that from the creation of the world the num- 
ber seven was a sacred number. This was known to the 
Greek philosophers. The Romans, indeed, lost the seventh 
day aud kept the ninth in its place. From the Greeks, too, 
Satan took away altogether the memory of the seventh day. 
They kept the eighth as a holidey by wicked and supersti- 
tious rites. Perkins says it is probable, and Bownd adds, 
most sure and certain, ‘ that the Sabbath of the New Testa- 
ment was limited and determined by Christ Himself to be 
the Lord’s day.’ The Apostles observed the first day of the 
week, and they had the command of Jesus to observe and 
do whatever they had seen Him do. Chemnitius explains 
how the change of the day is not the taking away of the 
Sabbath. The general law remains. It is still the seventh. 
The particular only is changed ; it is not that seventh which 
was kept by the Jews. T'austus, the Manichee, objected to 
Augustine that he must either renounce Moses or Christ, 
for their doctrine was different. To which Augustine an- 
swered, that their doctrine was not diverse, but the day or 
time which Christ appointed was not the same which Moses 
taught. In Acts xx. 7 we find the day changed, Paul 
preached on ‘ the first day of the weck, ready to depart on 
the morrow.’ Ignatius says, Let every one that loveth 
Christ keep holy the Lord’s day, renowned by His resurree- 
tion, which ts the Queen of all days, in which death is over- 
come, and life is sprung up in Christ.? Dionysius, Bishop 
of Corinth in the second century, is recorded by Husebius 
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as saying, ‘To-day we have celebrated the Lord’s Holyday.’ CHAP. III. 
Justin Martyr testifies how it was observed in his time; ara 
the Christians ‘ met in one place to hear the writings of the 
prophets.’ Augustine says, ‘ the Apostles and men of apo- 
stolical authority have thought that the Lord’s day ought 
religiously to be kept, because on it our Saviour did rise 
from the dead ;’ and again he says, ‘ Let us take heed that 
our rest be not turned into idleness and vanity, but being 
sequestered from all rural works and from all business, let 
us wholly attend upon the worship of God.’ Dr. Bownd 
advocated such an observance of the day of rest as was en- 
forced by Nehemiah, when he put down the treading of the 
winepresses, the bearing of burdens, and the selling of 
victuals on the Sabbath day. 

The changing of the day was the most feaninable diffi- 
culty in Ns Fagen argument. The Jewish Sabbath was 
never expressly set aside, nor the first day of the week put 
in its place. If it was merely ceremonial, it doubtless ended 
with the ceremonial law. The Puritan said it was not cere- 
monial but moral, and therefore it was to continue always. 
But if the command to keep holy the seventh day in memory The Jewish 

Sabbath or 

of the creation was moral, to keep that day sacred must seventh day to 
have remained the essence of the Commandment to the end be kept holy. 
of time. There were men who felt that this argument had 
weight, and there were some who did not fear to accept the 
conclusion, that the seventh day, or Jewish Sabbath, was 
binding on all men in all ages. This was maintained by 
Theo uiitas Brabourne, who wrote ‘ A Defence of that most Theophilus 
ancient ordinance of God’s, the Sabbath day.’? Brabourne as 
adopted all the Puritan arguments, except those that related 
to the change of the day. The Fourth Commandment, he 
said, was simply and entirely moral. The seventh day, that 
is Saturday, ought to be an everlasting holiday. It obhgeth 
all Christians as well as Jews. Sunday he culled an ordi- 
nary working day, to convert which into a Sabbath was 
‘superstition and will-worship.’ All the Commandments 
were given at the same time, by the immediate voice of 
God, and engraven with His finger on the tables of stone. 
Christ did not come to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfil them. Ie kept the Sabbath day, frequented 
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the synagogue on that day, and instructed His disciples to 
do the same. For three hundred years, Brabourne says, the 
Church followed His example, and kept holy the Jewish 
Sabbath. The change to Sunday was one of ‘the corrup- 
tions of Popery.” It began at the Council of Laodicea, 
which condemned the observance of the Saturday Sabbath. 
Ignatius called Sunday the Queen of days, implying that 
there was another day higher, which is ‘the King of days.’ 
Socrates is quoted as saying, that the first Christians kept 
two days in the week, which Brabourne explains, that one 
was kept for the Sabbath, the other was kept partially, as it 
were, a light holiday or lecture day. The seventh being 
the memory of the creation, should be kept by all men, be- 
cause all men were benefited by the creation. To substitute 
another than the day appointed is to sin against God. We 
are not commanded to keep holy the first day of the week. 
Its observance, therefore, cannot be a matter of faith, and 
whatsoever is not of faith, the Scripture says, is sin. 
Brabourne ‘was specially answered by Francis White, 
Bishop of Ely, who at the same time examined the arguments 
of Dr. Bownd.: White called his book ‘ A Treatise of the Sab- 
bath Day, contaming a Defence of the Church of England 
against Sabbatarian Novelty.’ It was written at the request 
of Archbishop Laud, to whom it was dedicated. The dedi- 
cation is chiefly oceupied with the subject which had now 
become the life of the Church,—the jus divinui of bishops. 
The Church of England, says White, is part of the Catholic 
Church. Her doctrine of the Sabbath is the Catholic doc- 
trine. The Church of Rome errs in claiming to be the only 
spouse of Christ. The Presbyterians fall intoa similar error 
in supposing their sect the only kingdom of Christ. White 
speaks of the Sabbatarian controversy as having disquieted 
both Church aud State ever since Thomas Cartwright’s 


‘unlucky days.? He hoped his book might be the means of 


settling the long-vexed question. Brabourne’s doctrine he 
shows to be epposed to that of the Church of England, and 
of the divines who lived at the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion; that it was condemned by ancient Councils ; and that 
the Church of England has on her side the consentient testi- 
mony of the aucicut Catholic Church. This ancient Catholic 
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Church is declared to be the pillar and ground of truth,— CHAP. ITI. 
the conduit-pipe through which true doctrine comes down to se 
us. White denies that any command was given to Adam to The Sabbath 
keep the Sabbath, or that we have any historical record that ene 
the Sabbath was observed by the Patriarchs. In such a 

case, the rule of Athanasius is to be followed :—‘ Because the 

Holy Scripture is altogether silent in this matter, we may be 
assured there was no such thing done.’ It is the judgment 

of the ancient Fathers that God imposed upon Adam but one 
positive precept, and that was abstinence from the fruit of 

the tree of knowledge of good and evil. The nature of the 

things required in the Fourth Commandment is such as could 

not have been required in Paradise. What need was there, 

in a state of innocency, that man should rest from toilsome 
labour? Were the ox and the ass, the man-servant and the 
maid-servant, to be in want of a seventh day’s rest in the 
blessedness of Eden? We have many testimonies, from the 
ancient Fathers, that the Sabbath was not observed before 
Moses. Justin Martyr says, ‘In the days of Enoch, people 
observed not circumcision nor the Sabbath.’ Again, he says, 
‘Before Abraham there was no use of circumcision, nor be- 

fore Moses of keeping holy the Sabbath.’ Tertullian says, 
‘Bnoch, Noah, Meclchisedec, Abel, and others observed not 

the old Sabbath.’ Irenzus says, ‘Abraham believed God, 

and it was imputed to him for righteousness, before he was 
circumcised, and without observance of the Sabbath. Bra- 
bonrne and Dr. Bownd had noted that the mode of giving the 

moral law is as different from the mode of giving the cere- 
monial. The one, they said, was given immediately by God ; 

the other, immediately by angels. White refuses to admit 

the distinction, for often where God is said to have spoken 

to men with His own voice, it only means that He spoke by 

angels or by the prophets. St. Augustine, he says, is reso- 

lute that Almighty God, m the time of the Old ‘Testament, 

did not speak to the Jews with His own voice, but only hy 

means of His ministers, either angels or men. But even if 

it were granted that God had spoken unmediately, White 
areues that this would not prove the precept to be moral. 

As to Jesus and His Apostles keeping the Sabbath, the an- 

swer is, that Jesus was under the law, and the Apostles went 
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into the synagogue on the Sabbath days, that they might 
embrace every opportunity of preaching the Gospel. There 
were reasons why the first Christians should sometimes ob- 
serve the Jewish ceremonies. Augustine says, it was right 
they should be observed for a time, to give them, as it were, 
a decent burial. Ignatius, in calling Sunday the Queen of 
days, did not imply that there was a day higher than Sun- 
day. He meant only to designate the transcendent honour 
of that day. Gregory of Nyssa says, that the two days were 
equal, as it were, brothers german, but the Sabbath was not 
preferred to the Sunday. The mere fact of all men having 
benefited by the creation makes nothing for the seventh day, 
as all men are benefited by redemption as well as by crea- 
tion. The sacrifice of the cross was for the whole family of 
man. The first day may net be commanded in the Scrip- 
tures, but it is appointed by the Church, and we are com- 
manded to hear the Church, and to obey those that have the 
rule over us. There are many things which we rcccive 
solely on the authority of the Church, as the interpretation 
of certain portions of the Scriptures, the baptism of infants, 
the perpetual virginity of Mary, and the superiority of 
bishops over priests and deacons. Brabourne, like Dr. 
Bownd, claimed for the Sabbath a rigid observance. They 
differed only about the day to be observed. Christ told His 
disciples not to profane the Sabbath by working or travelling, 
and in view of the destruction of Jerusalem, they were to 
pray that their fight might not be in the winter nor on the 
Sabbath day. White answers that this was not on account 
of the sanctity of the dav, but that it had respect to the re- 
maining Jewish reverence for the day of rest. He then 
shows that the Catholic Church has always had power to 
give licence for working on the Lord’s day. In St. Je- 
rome’s time the most devoted Christians did ordinary work 
on the Lord’s dav. Jerome, in his funeral oration for the 
Lady Paula, says that she ‘repaired duly to the Church or 
house of God, which was nigh her cell, and after her return 
from thence to her own lodging, she herself and all her com- 
pany fell to work, and every one performed their tasks, 
which was the making of clothes and garments for them- 
selves and for others as they were appointed.’ White agrecd 
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with Brabourne, that the Sunday was a day on which ordi- 
nary work might be done. - It was a kind of light holiday 
or lecture-day, appointed by the Church. He advocated, 
in the spirit of the king’s declaration, that after the Church 
service was ended, it was a proper time for sports and re- 
creations, such as music, dancing, playing at games, espe- 
cially those conducive to bodily strength; and he quoted 
from the Talmud that the same things were allowed by the 
Jews on their day of rest, ‘Young people were to disport 
themselves on some part of the Sabbath with running, leap- 
ing, or dancing, provided that they were done in honour of 
the Sabbath.’* 

It might have been thought, beforehand, from their tra- 
ditional principles, that White’s party would. have been ‘the 
most rigid Sabbatarians. The idea of a traditional Sabbath 
from the beginning of the world to the end of time, ought 
to have been congenial to them. Sacred days must ever 
claim kindred with sacred places. The advantages to reli- 
gion of reserving certain days, exclusively for the cultivation 
of devout feelings, must have been as obvious as the advan- 
tages of keeping sacred certain places for the performance 
of religious duties. The Puritan, freed from the influence of 
controversy, has felt the sacredness of the place where he 
was accustomed to worship God and the devout High Church- 


* In 1633 complaints were made 
te the chief justices about ‘revels,’ 
‘church ales,’ ete. Dr. Pierce, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, gives an account 
of them, and the great zoud they did 
by promoting benevolence and good 
feeling. After church the people 
went to their sports and pastimes in 
the churchyard, or in some public- 
house, where they drank and made 
merry. Under the inthence of beer 
their liberality expanded, and they 
collected money for such objects as 
re-casting the church bells, culled 
‘church ales ;) muintuining the parish 
clerk, called ‘clerk ales; setting up 
a poor parishioner, which was called 
‘a bidale. Of the Iishops’ advocacy 
of Sunday deseeration, Milion said, 
‘Tam sure they took the ready way 
to despoil us both of manhood and 
grace at once, and that in the shame- 
fullest and ungodlicst manner, upon 


that day which God's law, and even 
our own reason, hath consecrated, 
that we micht have one day, at least, 
of seven set apart wherein to examine 
and increase our knowledge of God, 
to meditate and commune of our faith, 
our hope, our eternal city in heaven, 
and to quicken withal the study and 
exercise of charity; at such a time, 
that men should be plucked from thoir 
{dest thouchts, and hy 
ruded fathers of the 
Church, instigated by pubbe edict. 
and with carnest endeavour pushed 
forward to gaming, jigging, wassiuil- 
rag, and mixed dancing, 18 a horror 
to think. ‘Lhus did the reprobate 
hireling priest, Balnam, seek to subdue 
the Israclites to Moab. if not by force, 
then hy this devilish policy, to draw 
them from the sanctuary of God to 
the luxurious and ribald feasts of 
Baal-peor.’ 
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CHAP. III. 
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man has not been insensible to the ‘sacredness of the Sab- 
bath feeling and the Sabbath day. If Milton could sing,— 


‘And let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale; 
And love the high embowéd roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof; 
And storied windows, richly dicht, 
Casting a dim religious light,’ — 
George Herbert could burst out in raptures on the return 


of the day,— 
oi ‘Most calm, most bright.’ 


Peter Heylin wrote ‘A History of the Sabbath.’ His 
hatred of the Puritans is a sure pledge that he will maintain 
the opposite of whatever they maintained. Heylin declared 
in the preface that the Puritan notions of the Sabbath were 
so entirely new that no Church whatever had entertained 
them. Their advocates were of Calvin’s platform, but in 
this they had no countenance from Calvin. They forsook 
their master ‘to give themselves up to the glory of a new 
invention.’ 

Heylin argues that the Sabbath was not established in 
Paradise, that it is not naturally imprinted on the soul of 
man, and that it was not kept by the Patriarchs before 
Moses. It was never reckoned a moral precept, but was 
always disiegarded when business or necessity required ; 
and it was abrogated for ever with the other ceremonies qt 
the destruction of the temple. The Lord’s day was not 
instituted by Christ nor commanded by His Apostles. It 
was ordained by no authority but that of the Church. By 
the Church it was voluntarily consecrated to religious uses. 
It advanced to its present state slowly and by degrees. It 
owed its present advancement partly, says Heylin, to the 
edicts of princes, the canons of particular councils, the de- 
eretals of several Popes, and the orders cf inferior prelates. 
In many Protestant countries itis still subject to the laws 
of the Church. In no Church in the world was the day of 
rest ever esteemed akin to the old Jewish Sabbath. At all 
times not appointed for public worship, men might apply 
themsclves either to business or pleasure. The Church of 
England, he says, of all Churches in the world, has kept the 
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THE SABBATH CONTROVERSY. LAT 


safest medium between superstition and profaneness. The CHAP. III. 
old Fathers ranked the Sabbath with circumcision. Euse- ana: 
bius, showing that the religion of the patriarchs before the 

law did not differ from that of Christians, says, ‘ They were 

not circumcised, no more are we; they kept not any Sabbath, 

no more do we. They were not bound to abstinence from 

sundry kinds of meats which are prohibited by Moses, no 

more are we.’ Irenzeus indeed says, that ‘the Decalogue is 

in full force, enlarged rather than dissolved by Christ.’ 

Heylin explains this, that Ireneeus must refer to that part of 

the Fourth Commandment which is moral, if he did not alto- 

gether exclude this commandment from the moral code. 

The Jews, according to Hevlin, were not strict in their ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, if we except some points of super- 

stition. They did not work, but they employed others to do 

work for them. They would not milk a cow, but would hire 
another person to milk it. Buxtorf mentions some of the 
minute laws of the Jews, illustrating their superstitious ob- Jewish Sab- 
servance of the Sabbath. A horse might have a bridle or Per: 
a halter but not a saddle. A tailor might not wear his 

needle in his sleeve. People were not to wear clogs or 
pattens. They were not to wipe their hands with a towel, 

but with the tail of a cow ora horse, and, to do despite to 

what Jesus said about works of mercy on the Sabbath day, 

they are forbidden to take an ox or an ass out of a ditch. 

Jesus, continues Hevlin, sct Himself against the Sabbatical 
observance of the Jews, and, from His day, reverence for 

the Sabbath began to decline. Tostatus says that the festi- 

vals under the Old Testament were appointed by God, but 

under the New they are lett to the prelates of the Church. 

For the first thousand years after Christ, the word Sabbath 

meant Saturday. In 791, Paulus, Patriarch of Aquilegia, 

at the Synod of Friuli, decreed that on Saturday evening 

the people should prepare themselves for keeping Sunday. 

In the middle ages sports and games were as lawful on Sun- 

days as on other davs. The general voice of the schoolmen 

cn the Fourth Commandment is, that it is ceremonial and, 


unlike the other nine, not moral. Heylin says, that before Th ore 
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the Reformation, the Chureh had become Sabbatical. It was 
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CHAP. III. 


The Sabbath 
in Scotland. 


142 RELIGIOUS PHOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


on business, for a ferryman to transport passengers, except 
when going to Mass. Against these things the Reformers 
protested. Calvin speaks of carnal superstitions about the 
Sabbath which existed in his time. Peter Martyr says the 
day was left to the liberty of the Church, when the memory 
of the resurrection was preferred to that of creation. Zanchy 
says that, as the Apostles did not command a day, it was 
left to the judgment of the Church. In 1571, danciug on 
Sunday was forbidden by the Reformed Church of France 
at the Synod of Rochelle. This prohibition, in Heylin’s 
judgment, was detrimental to the progress of the Reformed 
religion, for the French are greatly addicted to the exercise of 
dancing. In Scotland, by a Parliament held at Scone, under 
Alexander II., it was forbidden to fish in any waters from 
Saturday after evening prayers until sunrise on the Monday. 
Such was the power of the Pope in Scotland that this en- 
actment was again enforced under James I. The Pope’s 
power was never so great in England. Ina synod, held at 
Lambeth, under Archbishop Peckham, it was decreed that 
all obligations from the old law were ended, and that the 
Lord’s day was kept solely because of the institution of the 
Church. Buying and selling on Sunday were not forbidden 
by this synod. The prohibition of Sunday markets is of a 
later date. But it was this synod which determined what 
is now the Church of England doctrine concerning the 
Sabbath.* 
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It would bea profitable discovery if we could determine 
how far men’s interests have an influence on their belief. 
The clergy lost nothing by denying the divine origin of 
the Lord’s day, but there was another subject discussed 
about the same time, by which they were likely to lose 
something, if they could not show a divine origin. This was 
the question of tithes. Were they instituted at the beginning 
of the world? Is the tradition of their payment universal? 
Was a tithe always a tenth, neither more nor less? and was 
it a tenth of all a man’s possessions or only of a part of his 
possessions? There had been several books written on the 
subject, but the first which excited any great interest was 
the work of John Selden, called ‘The History of Tithes,’ 
published in 1618. Selden said, in his preface, that his 
object was not to prove that tithes were not due by the law 
of God. He did not wish to prove that the laity may not pay 
them. He was not against the maintenance of the clergy. 
He wished only to write a history, and to state such facts as 
he could find concerning the payment of them. The first 
mention of tithe is in the history of Abraham. Returning 
from the slaughter. of the kings, he met Melchisedec, to 
whom he paid tithes of all. But of whatall? His substance 
or his spoils? The old Jews understood of his spoils only. 
Josephus is of the same opinion. The Septuagint expressly 
says that he paid tithes of the spoils, and the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews follows the reading of the Septuagint. 
The next mention of tithing is in Genesis xxviii. 22, where 
Jacob says, ‘And the stone, which I have set up fora pillar, 
shall be God’s house, and of all that thou wilt give me I will 
tithe, and give the tenth unto thee.” Josephus says that 
upon his return, twenty years after, he performed his vow by 
ceiving the tithe of all that he had gotten. We read in the 
beginning of Genesis that Cain and Abel made offerings to 
the Lord, but there is no mention of quantity. There is no- 
tice only of the mind that offered and the quality of the 
ablation that was made. 

These are the only cases of tithes before the Levitical 
law. ‘The Jews say that the law was instituted before the 
creation. We, however, know nothing of it till Moses and 
Aaron. By the Levitical law, the first fruits of the ground 
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were to be offered. The first of the forwardest of wheat, 
barley, figs, grapes, olives, pomegranates, and dates were to 
be given to the priest, and, of these, the owner was to pay 
what quantity he chose. Thencame the therewmah, or heave- 
offering,—first fruits of corn, wine, oil, and fleece. The 
quantity not being determined by Moses, the old Jews as- 
sessed it at the fiftieth part. Some paid only a sixtieth, but 
richer peoplea fortieth. In the Book of Tobit, there is men- 
tion of a third tithe, or tithe of a third year; for the Levite, 
the fatherless, and the widow. It is so explained by Jo- 
sephus, and was called by the Rabbins the poor man’s tithe. 
The first-born of the cattle were the Lord’s. They were paid 
to the priest, of clean beasts, in kind; of unclean, in money. 
The tithing of herbs was not in Scripture. It rested solely 
on tradition. The whole of these tithes were paid irregularly, 
some of them were omitted, and sometimes there was more, 
sometimes less than was fixed by law. The herb-tithe was 
paid with the greatest exactness, and though not commanded, 
yet Christ said it was among the things which ought not to 
be left undone. 

Among the Gentiles, there is at least the use of the word 
tithe. The Greeks tithed their estates to Hercules. They 
spent the tenth in sacrifices, gifts to his temple, and feasts to 
his honour. Selden says that this was merely a thanks- 
giving, and not commanded by any law, pontifical or civil. 
Similar arbitrary vows and thanksgivings were practised 
among the Romans. The old Pelasgi gave to Apollo, at 
Delphi, by command of the oracle, a tenth of the gains by 
the merchayidise of the sea. Postumius, the dictator, on 
his victory over the Latins, tithed the spoils for the service 
of Ceres, Bacchus, and Proserpine. It had been concluded 
from a passage out of Festus that the ancients generally 
paid tithes for the service of religion, but Selden says there 
are many things to disprove this. Their custom was, as 
Harpocrates testities, ‘to tithe the spoils of war to the gods.’ 
Even this was but a custom, depending on the choice of in- 
dividuals, and not obligatory upon any one. 

Under the Christian dispensation, ter the first four hun- 
dred years, no tithes were paid. The devotion of the first 
Christians was so great that their liberality was unboundcd. 
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They even sold all their possessions and laid the money at 
the Apostles’ feet. We read of tithes in the third and fourth 
centuries as being paid to emperors and lords of the soil. 
The free gifts of the faithful had made the clergy so rich, that 
they were envied for their riches. In the fifth century tithes 
were paid to abbots, to the poor, and to the clergy. By 
tithes is meant ‘ free-wiil offerings to the amount of tithes or 
the tenth part of their possessions.’ In the eighth and ninth 
centuries some were endowed with the perpetual right of 
collecting tithes. In some cases this right was granted vo- 
luntarily by the owners of the lands. In the time of Charles 
Martel tithes were not of sufficient value to tempt him to 
seek possession of them. The wealth of the Church did not 
consist in tithes. There are some canons professing to be 
of this date, enforcing tithes, but Selden says they are not 
general. The Fathers asked the faithful to pay tithes asa 
duty. A tenth was not enforced by law, but recommended 
as what ought to be given; and while some gave less than a 
tenth, others gave more. In the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries we find more frequent consecrations of tithes made vo- 
luntarily by the owners of land. We find also frequent 
canons enforcing the right of collecting them. The Church 
claimed them as inalienabie property, and the secular power 
helped the Church to possess them.* 


CHAP. III. 


Sir James Sempil wrote a treatise on the sacredness of Divine right 


Church property, which he called ‘Sacrilege Sacredly 
Handled’ The occasion of this treatise was the munificence 
of the King towards the Church, and the argument is, that 
what is once consecrated to religion can never be alienated 
without sacrilege. He devoted an ‘Appendix’ to Selden’s 


work, in which he denied that Abraham gave tithes only of 
the snoils. He pleaded that the mstitution of tithes was 
moral and not ceremonial, that the tithes paid to Melchi- 


1 es ee 
sedee and the Levyitical priests we 


re still due to the clergy, 
and he thought that Sie Paul iuculcauted the payment ot 
them, when he said, ‘No man gocth a warfare at his own 


charges.’ 
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CHAP. III. 


Arminianism 
in the Church 
of England. 
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Richard Tillesley, Archdeacon of Rochester, wrote ‘ Ani- 
madversions on Mr. Selden’s History of Tithes.? He dedi- 
cated his work to King Charles, ‘the advocate and nursing 
father of God’s portion, the Church, that is, tithes. He 
said ‘the number tenth or tithe was certainly very mystical.’ 
It belonged only to sacred and consecrated persons, such as 
kings and priests, who ‘ stand in God’s place to receive their 
portion as God’s upon earth.’ ‘Tillesley says that Selden is 


wrong in confounding tithes with arbitrary gifts consecrated © 


to the Church. The tenth is by divine law due to the clergy. 
A gift of land is a gift which may be either given or with- 
held. As Sir James Sempil replied to Selden’s arguments 
from Scripture, and proved by Scripture that tithes are 
divinely instituted, Tillesley was to take up the subject where 
Sempil left it, and to demonstrate from the Fathers, the 
great interpreters of Scripture, that they understood the 
institution of tithes to be divine. Vincentius Lirinensis 
had laid it down as a rule that the constant and unanimous 
consent of antiquity was the best evidence of the meaning 
of Scripture; and Tillesley, in this belief, adduced a long 
catalogue of ancient authors, who testified that tithes, that 
is, the exact tenth part ofall property, belonged to the Church 
by divine right.* 

Towards the end of the reign of King James the doctrines 
of Arminius began to find favour among the clergy of the 
Church of England. Hitherto Calvin was the idol theolo- 
gian. Those who say that the Church of England is not 
Calvinistic in doctrine have but two arguments that have 
even the appearance of being plausible. The first is, that 
our Reformers followed Melancthon and the Augsburg Con- 
fossion, rather than Calvin. ‘This, however, was a difference 
not in the doctrine itself, but only in adopting a milder form 
of expressing it. The other is, that the Lambeth Articles 
were rejected at the Hampton Court Conference. To this it 
is justly answered that the archbishop and bishops who were 
at the Hampton Court Conference held the same sentiments 

* Richard Montagu, afterwards wrote ‘An Ilistorical Vindication of 
Bishop of Chichester, wrote, in 1621, the Divine Right of Tithes.’ The 
‘Diatribes upon the First Part of the latter 1s of considcrable value, from 1s 


late History of Vithes.” In 1685, containing the substance of all that 
Thomas Comber, Precentor of York, had been written against Selden. 
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as the framers of the Lambeth Articles; that James himself CHAP. III. 
was a high Calvinist; and, moreover, that the doctrine of Ons 
the Lambeth Articles was not rejected. The king refused 

to incorporate them with the authorized standards, giving a 

distinct reason that he would not ‘ stuff the book with all 
conclusions theological.’ 

James, as we have seen from his own writings, was no 
friend to the Anti-Calvinistic divines that had risen up in the 
States of Holland. He wrote against Vorstius; and when 
the Synod of Dort assembled in 1618, to condemn the doc- 
trines of Arminius, James sent commissioners* to represent 
the Church of England. The five points condemned 
were :— 

(1.) ‘That God, from all eternity, determined to bestow The five 
salvation on whom He foresaw would persevere unto the end P°**- 
in their faith in Christ, and to inflict everlasting punishment 
on those who should continue in their unbelief, and resist 
unto the end the divine succours. 

(2.) ‘That Jesus Christ, by His death and sufferings, made 
an atonement for the sins of all mankind in general, and of 
every individual in particular ; that, however, none but those 
who believe in Him can be partakers of this divine benefit. 

(3.) ‘That true faith cannot proceed from the exercise of 
our natural faculties and powers, nor from the force and 
operation of free-will, since man, in consequence of his na- 
tural corruption, is incapable of thinking or doing any good 
thing; and that therefore it is necessary to his conversion 
and salvation that he be regenerated by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, which is the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ. 

(4.) ‘That this divine grace or energy of the Holy Ghost, 
which heals the disorders of a corrupt nature, begins, ad- 
vances, and brings to perfection everything that can be 
called good in man, and that consequently all good works, 
without exception, are to be attributed to God alone ae 
the operation of His grace; that, nevertheless, His grace 
does not force a man to act against his inclination, but may 

* Dr. Carleton, Bishop of Llandaff; at Cambridge. Mr. Walter Bal- 


Dr. Hall, Dean of W seeder’ Drs. canqual, Fellow of Pembroke Hall, 
Ward and Davenant, heads of college s represemed the Church of Scotland. 
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CHAP. III. be resisted and rendered ineffectual by the perverse will of 
~~ the impenitent sinner. 

(5.) ‘That they who are united to Christ by faith are 
thereby furnished with abundant strength, and with suc- 
cours sufficient to enable them to triumph over the seduc- 
tions of Satan, and the allurements of sin and temptation ; 
but that the question whether such may fall from this faith, 
and forfeit finally this state of grace, has not yet been re- 
solved with sufficient perspicuity, and must therefore be yet 
more carefully examined by an attentive study of what the 
Holy Scriptures have declared on this important point.’ 
The later Arminians determined that a man may fall from 
a state of grace totally and finally. 

The Church At the beginning of the reign of King James the Lam- 
ee beth articles were generally received by the clergy. By 
of James's the end of his reign, or at least in the reign of his son, 
Ae Arminianism was taught openly even by dignitaries of the 
Church. It is said that some one at the court of King James 
once asked what the Arminians held, and was answered that 
they held all the best bishoprics and deaneries in the kingdom. 
This change did not take place without a struggle. It gave 
rise to many controversies. William Prynne, afterwards ccle- 
brated for his sufferings, wrote a defence of the Calvinism of 
the Church. Prynne was a Churchman of the old Elizabe- 
than type,—a Calvinist and a Conformist, yet not a believer 
in the Divine right of Episcopacy. He called his book ‘ Anti- 
Arminianism,’ and he urged the bishops to extirpate these 
* Arminian thieves and robbers.’ He quoted the words of 
Abbot, the Bishop of Salisbury, who said he did ‘not know 
‘by what foree of the winds the unclean breath (of Armi- 
nianism) had also blown upon our regions and infatuated 
some of our divines,’ end he denied a rumour then current 
that King James himself had renounced Calvinism. After 
calling upon the bishops to extirpate the new heresy, he 
appealed for the same object to the High Court of Parlia- 
ment. He teld them that the Arminian novelties had almost 
overturned the ancient doctrines of the Church. He ex- 
plained to the Parliament that it was properly within their 
province to exercise Jurisdiction over the rites and tenets of 
religion, and he found in the progress of Arminianism tho 
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PRYNNE’S ‘ ANTI-ARMINIANISM.’ T1419 


cause of all the disasters that had of late overtaken the CHAP. IIL. 
nation.* ‘God’s heavy wrath and curse,’ he said, ‘had been 
upon us ever since this heresy had reached our shores.’ 
Prynne applied the test of Vincentius Lirinensis, that what 
all the Fathers of the Church declare to be heresy must be 
received for heresy. The universal consent of all the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church since the Reformation was against 
Arminianism. It must therefore be a heresy. He quoted 
various writers of Elizabeth’s time who had guarded the 
expression ‘fall from grace’ with the explanation ‘but not 
totally or finally... He gave tke history of the Lambeth 
Articles, and their incorporation into the Articles of the 
Church in Ireland, which were approved by King James, 
and printed here as by authority. He reasoned also that 
the two Churches being one, there was an argument that 
their doctrines did not contradict each other. He quoted 
such passages from the Prayer Book as speak of the elect, 
the chosen, and the necessity of special grace to change the 
heart. He explained the universality ascribed to the Atone- 
ment as being syficient for all, but efficient only for the pre- 
destinated. He quoted from the Homilies such passages as 
traced to God’s Spirit the origin of any good in man; and, 
as to perseverance, he found it written that ‘the Spirit of 
God doth always dwell in the hearts of the regenerate, and 
that David, Solomon, Noah, Lot, and Peter, though they 
fell into gross and scandalous sins, yet they did not fall 
finally nor totally from the state of grace.’+ 

The theologians whom James had sent to the Synod of 
Dort were still living, and ready to join with Prynne in de- 
es Ampinianism a ae in ine hurd, of Ene’ 


of oe Desi ee e. ie ae mous author wrote an Armi- 


nian treatise, which he called ‘ God’s Love to Mankind.’t 

Davenant wrote an answer, in which he admitted that God 
* Cromwell complained in Parlia- you shall see him tum into ene of 

ment oe ut Drs aaees Bishop of Win- those frogs that rose out of the bot- 

chester, gave countenance to divines tomless pit.’ ‘ 
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CHAP. II. hada general love to mankind, but he showed the danger 
~—— of magnifying this common love. It might obscure that 
special love which God had from all eternity for His chosen. 
Davenant made no scruple about reprobation. He de- 
spised to take shelter under the mere absence of the word 
from the seventeenth Article. He saw and admitted that 
_ Predestination predestination, if it means anything, carries reprobation 
ee Repro- with it. It may be called preterition, non-election, or the 
decree negative, but, whatever be its name, it is as absolute 
as the other, and as independent of the foreseen difference 
of men’s actions. Reprobation, he says, is not a denial of 
sufficient grace, but a denial of such special grace as God 
knows to be necessary to bring man to salvation. The doc- 
trine of Arminius, that men are chosen for faith and perse- 
verance foreseen, and reprobated for the lack of them, 
Davenant pronounces ‘ false, vain, and disagreeing with the 
notion of predestination rooted in the hearts of all Catholic 
and orthodox Churchmen.’ He explains Supralapsarianism 
so as to annihilate the difference between it and Sublapsa- 
rianism, the Deity not being subject to that order of time 
which regulates the works of men. Priority and posterio- 
rity in the eternal, immanent decrees of God are but the 
imaginations of the weak reason of man. The elect were 
created for this end, solely that they might be glorified 
with Christ Jesus. From the general reasoning, it might 
have been fairly inferred that the non-elect were created 
that they might not be glorified with Jesus Christ, but tor- 
mented with the devil and his angels. Davenant says that 
this does not follow, which leaves the alternative either that 
there was no end in their creation, or that they defeated the 

end for which they were created. 

The opposition to Calvinism connected itself with the 
growth of the party which began with Bancroft. The tone 
of the Thirty-nme Articles had more affinity with the doc- 
trine of Geneva than with that of the Praver Book and 
Episcopacy. This was manifest in the Hooker controversy, 
and did not escape the notice of the author of the ‘ Christian 
Letter.” It was more manifest now, when Churchmen were 
disposed to make the most of their affinity with the primi- 
tive Church while opposing .he Church of Rome. Richard 
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RICHARD MONTAGU. IGE 


Montagu, afterwards Bishop of Chichester, wrote a defence CHAP. III. 
of the Church of England in reply to a tract called ‘A Gage pinara Mon- 
for the new Gospel.’* Among the charges brought against tagu. 
Protestants, the ‘Gagger’ said they teach that, by the fall of 

Adam, man lost his free-will, and that faith, once possessed, 

can never be lost. Montagu denied that these were doc- 

trines of the Church of England. The latter he admitted to 

be the private opinion of many Churchmen, but not the doc- 

trine of the Church. The former, he said, was a question 

more befitting the schools than the popular ear. This was 

denied, not merely by Montagu’s Roman Catholic adversa- 

ries, but by members of the Church of England. He was 

called an Arminian. He protested that he knew nothing 

of Arminius. ‘I am not,’ he said, “nor would be ac- 

counted willingly Arminian, Calvinist, or Lutheran (names 

of division), but a Christian. For my faith was never 

taught by the doctrine of men.? Words like these are casily 

said. They only serve to evade what should at once be 
admitted. Montagu held the doctrines of Arminius. 

Whether or not these were in harmony with the Scriptures, 

the opinions, practices, traditions, and consent of the an- 

cient Church, was a further question. Montagu believed that 

they were. He called his next book ‘ Appello Czesarem, or a « Appello 
just Appeal from two unjust Informers.’ It was dedicated Cvs7e™’ 
to King Charles, who was to decide whether the new Armi- 

nianism or the old Calvinism was the doctrine of the Church 

of England. The divines who flourished under Hlizabeth 

would have scouted the heresy, and burned the heretic. 

Montagu argued concerning the fall of Peter that, if it really Did Peter fall 
was a fall, he fell totally and finally. A fall can only mean aromigrece t 
that a man has Jost that footing by which he can hold him- 

self fast. We must either, he says, allow that Peter fell, or 

take the Roman Cathche view, that Peter’s faith did not 

fail. But evidently Peter’s faith did fail, and so Peter fell. 

Now, if the futh wlich justifies be lost, justification, which 


is amact consequent on faith, may also be lost. And this 
agrees with Article NVI, which says that the regenerate 
‘may depart from grace given, and that they may rise 


* The answer was called, ‘A Gagg Gagg for an Old Goose.’ 
for the New Gospel? No: a New 
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Bishop Carle- 
ton opposes 
Arminianism. 


All doctrinal 
Calvinists are 
now called 
Puritans. 
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again ;’ but it does not say that they certainly will rise 
again. He quoted from the Homily ‘ Of falling away from 
God,’ where it is distinctly said that those who fall away 
shall no longer be governed by God’s Holy Spirit. He 
proved it, moreover, from experience. Children, he says, 
are by baptism put into a state of grace and salvation. 
Now, we all see that many baptized children lead a wicked 
life, and so fall away from God. 

Carleton, whom King James had sent to the Synod of 
Dort, was now Bishop of Chichester. It grieved the old 
man to see the triumph of the heresies which it had been 
the work of his life to oppose, and for opposing which he 
had risen to be a ruler in the Church. He wrote ‘An Exa- 
mination’ of the ‘ Appello Cesarem,’ which he also dedicated 
to King Charles. He told the King that there were two dan- 
gers which had of late assailed the kingdom. These were 
the plague and the Pelagian heresy ; the one a destroyer of 
bodies, the other of souls. He says that Montagu had trou- 
bled the Church with strange doctrines concerning predes- 
tination. He had tried to bring in a respective decree, and 
he had taught that a man may fall away from grace totally 
and finally. The latter was contrary to the express words 
of Augustine, who says, ‘They that are called and justified 
according to God’s purpose cannot fall away.’ Montagu 
maintained his doctrines to be those of the Church of Eng- 
land. This Carleton denied, asserting that the English Re- 
formers, in compiling the Articles, were assisted by Peter 
Martyr and Martin Bucer, with whose doctrines they agreed. 
He noticed that, though the Puritans were disqnieted about 
the discipline of the Church, they had no quarrel about the 
doctrines. He gave an account of Baro, Barrett, and others 
who had broached Arminianisin in England, showing that what 


Montagu now advocated had been systematically condemned, 
and had against it the universal consent of the Fathers 
of the English Church. Montegn called the framers of the 
Lambeth Articles, Puritans. The application of this name* 
to such men as Archbishop Wilutgitt and the other framers 
of the Lambeth Articles was itself an evidence of the change 

* This name was now applied to reproach. Bishop Sanderson, whose 
all the Calvinistic clergy asa tema of churchmanship was never questioned, 
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that was coming upon the Church. Davenant, as we have 
seen, merged Supralapsarianism into Sublapsarianism, main- 
taining that with God no opposition between them was pos- 
sible. Carleton retained the old distinction. Augustine he 
called a.Sublapsarian. God saw the human race as a mass 
of corruption. He predestinated that some should be saved, 
and the others left in their misery. This decree was irre- 
spective of any good foreseen in the predestined. The rest 
were passed by. It did not please God to have mercy upon 


CHAP. III. 


them. This, Carleton says, is not only the doctrine of The doctrine 
Augustine, but the ancient Catholic doctrine. of the Church. of Calvin the 


ancient Catho- 


Before Augustine’s time, it had not come into dispute. lic doctrine. 


Montagu an that St. Peter was not called, saved, and glo- 
rified, without regard to his faith, obedience, and repen- 
tance. Carleton answered that Peter was called without 
respect to these things, but not saved and glorified without 
regard to them. If a man were called in respect of his 
faith, obedience, and repentance, then grace would be given 
according to merit. Pelagius, Carleton says, taught that 
there was somewhat in nature which caused God to confer 
grace. Montagu corrected this, saying that God gave 
grace in respect of grace, which, as Augustine said of the 
Pelagians, was enforcing grace in words, but in reality de- 
nying it. The heresy is traced from the Pelagians to the 
Schoolmen, John Scotus expressly teaching that charity and 
repentance may be had ew puris naturalibus. Carleton dis- 
cusses at length the question of falling from grace. He 
says it is ives ble to lose such grace as ordinarily comes by 
hearing the Gospel, which is called the word of grace. But 
the erace which proceeds from predestination can never he 
lest. Peter fell into great sin, but that does not involve a 
failure of faith. The Homily which Montagu quoted, Carle- 
ton explains as referring only to the wicked that go from 


God a the sense of never havine come to Him. Article 
AVI. refers to the Pharisaie pride of the Cathan, or Perfeec- 
tiomists. It declares that we may fall into sm, may depart 
from vrace; yet the benefit of repentance is not to be denied 
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to those who thus fall. This article was not, as Montagu 
said, challenged at the Hampton Court Conference. Both 
sides were agreed that the doctrine it taught was true. Dr. 
Overall denied expressly that a man could fall totally or 
finally.* To Montagu’s explanation of grace from regenera- 
tion in baptism, Carleton answers that if he had been 
pleased to observe the judgment of the ancients, he would 
not have been troubled with such novelties. St. Augustine 
might easily have satisfied him. Augustine makes a great 
difference between those that are regenerate and justified 
only sacramento tenus (sacramentally), and those that are 
regenerated and justified according to God’s election. Abra- 
ham received the sacrament of circumcision, as a seal of the 
righteousness of faith. The sacrament is good to them to 
whom it is a seal of the righteousness of faith, but it is not 
a seal in all that receive it. For many receive the sign 
which have not the thing signified. Ishmael and Isaac were 
both circumcised, but Ishmael was born according to the 
flesh, and Isaac according to the Spirit. He that was born 
according to the flesh was justified only sacramento tenus ; 
but he that was born according to the Spirit was justi- 
fied freely. St. Augustine says, ‘Though the sacraments 
are common to all, yet grace is not common to all that 
are baptized in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. Yea that grace whereof these are sacra- 
ments, whereby the members of the body of Christ are 
regenerate with their Head, is not common to all.’ Carle- 
ton, following Augustine, explains that, though we call all 
that receive baptism the children of God, regenerate and 
justified, vet it is ‘only a speech of the Church’s charity.’ 
They are regenerated sacramentally, but it is only by their 
lives that we can know if they are r2generate and justified 
according to God’s eternal election. 


* Bishon Carleton here vefers to out that there were Arminians at the 
what was said by Overall at the Hampton Court Conference, and that 
Hampton Cowt Conference about Overall was one. A full aceount of 
talline from grace. He did not say Overalls epinions on this question 
that a justined man mizht tall finally wall be found in Dean Goade’s care- 


No one at the Conte- ful and judicious work on the ¢ Effects 


from grace. 
rence maintained that. He only said 
that, if such a man fell into sin, while 
in sin he was subject to God's wrath. 
Those who denv the Calvinism of the 
Church of Enzland have tricd to make 


of Intant Baptism.’ Overall was cer- 
tainly a Calvinist, but, like Richard 
Baxter, he tried to soften and modity 
his belief in such a way as to have 
made Calvin ashamed of him. 
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In 1625 a Conference was held at York House, by the CHAP. I. 
Duke of Buckingham, concerning Montagu’s books. This @pufsrence on 
Conference was called at the solicitation of Lord Warwick Montagu’s 
and Lord Say. ‘They were moved to solicit it by the repre- whe 
sentations of Thomas Morton, Bishop of Lichfield, who 
charged Montagu with contradicting the plain teaching of 
the XXXIX. Articles. The account which we have of this 
Conference was written by Bishop Cosin, who was a par- 
tisan on Montagu’s side, and who represents the Duke of 
Buckingham as rebuking Bishop Morton for making charges 
that had no real foundation. Buckeridge, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, and Dr. White, then Dean of Carlisle, with Dr. 

Cosin, were also members of the Conference. 

The substance of the charges was, that Montagu had Sete ae 
maintained (1) that the Turk and not the Pope was Anti- tazu, 
christ, (2) that General Councils neither have erred nor can 
err, (3) that justification consists in forgiveness of sins pre- 
viously, and grace infused secondarily, (4) that we get 
heaven through our own deservings, (5) that the King is 
not the head of the Church, (6) and that the Church of 
Rome has not erred in matters of faith. To the first of 
these it was easily answered that the Church of England 
has never taught in any authoritative formulary that the 
Bishop of Rome is Antichrist. The second was more difficult 
to explain, for Art. X XI. says that General Councils ‘ may 
err, and sometimes have erred.? Montagu’s doctrine was 
that the first four General Councils were infallible, and that 
all Councils lawfully called and qualified as they were, would 
also be infallible. They did not err, because they decreed 
truth, which Bishop Morton reckoned to be a paralogism, 


equivalent to saying that Councils do not err when they do 
not err.* Montagu’s words were that such Councils could 
not err ‘in matters fundamental.’ The words of the Article 


‘matters fundamental.’ Bishop Buckeridge added in expla- 


* Peter Hevlin maintained, in an the Jast analysis the argument comes 
academienl exercise at Oxtord, that back to what John Bradford said. 
the Catholie Church was intallible, but when he defined the Catholic Church 


not the Church of Rome. ‘The test 
is that it has always declared truth. 
It has, therefore, never erred. In 


as consisting of all people im «ll na- 
tions who agreed with him in the 
doctrines of faith. 
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nation of this, that the Council of Trent could scarcely be said 
to have erred in ‘fundamentals,’ though it erred in many 
‘things pertaining to God.’ As to justification, Montagu 
satisfied Bishop Morton by saying that it was by faith alone 
as the instrument, and by God as the cause. Considering 
our controyersies with the Church of Rome on the value of 
good works, it was admitted that ‘ deservings’ was an offen- 
sive word, but Montagu said that this referred to justification 
at the last day, when all men would be rewarded according 
to their works. The explanation of denying the royal supre- 
macy was, that though the King have the supreme power 
under God ‘over all persons in all causes,’ yet he has not 
the ‘power of the keys.’ He cannot exccmmunicate. The 
Church of Rome, Montagu’s friends said, had erred in 
‘matters of faith,’ but not in ‘the foundation of faith,’ which 
was really the expression which Montagu had used. 

Under James and Charles the great controversy with the 
Church of Rome about transubstantiation still remained. 
That party whose origin dates from Bancroft had occupied 
new ground, and had therefore to meet objections from the 
Roman doctors directed against their new claims. The Re- 
formers were content that the Church should rest on the 
simple maintenance of the doctrines clearly taught in the 
Scriptures. Now, it was said that a succession of bishops 
was necessary to constitute a Church. Those who main- 
tained this position for the Church of England as against 
the Church of Rome, had also to maintain, in consistence 
with this idea of a Church, that we have a proper sacrifice, 
proper altars, and a proper priesthood. These were under- 
stood to be the furniture of a divinely-appointed visible 
Church. How we can have these without wansubstantiation 
was the problem to be solved. If we havea sacrifice proper, 
what is it that we have to offer? When Bishop Buckeridge 
reached Bishop Andrewes’ funeral sermon, he maintained 
hat, m the Christian Church, we have an.external. altar 
on which we offer Christ. The statement to this extent 
was an answer to the question.” But the explanations which 
followed deprived the answer of its substance. He said 
that the offering which Christ made on the cross once for 
all was the only true sacrifice among Christians; and he 
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explained the ‘altar’ mentioned in the Epistle to the He- 
brews as the cross of Christ. But we have an altar on 
which we commemorate this sacrifice of Christ, and on it 
we offer Christ in His members,—that is ourselves. We 
offer, not the material, but the mystical, body of Christ. 
The doctors of the Church of Rome regarded this as. trifling 
with the argument. Buckeridge did not maintain a real 
presence of Christ’s body in any proper sense. He called 
the Eucharist a commemoration of the true sacrifice, and he 
quoted Augustine and Aquinas as saying that only in this 
sense could the Eucharist be called a sacrifice at all. 

The stone altars were taken down in al! the churches in 
England at the Reformation, and tables made of wood sub- 
stituted for them. The word ‘altar’ was dropped from the 
Prayer Book in 1552. These things implied that a sacrifice, 
as the Church of Rome understood a sacrifice, was no longer 
to be offered in the Church of England. This was an argu- 
ment against altars not easily answered; yet it was main- 
tained that we have an altar, a sacrifice, and a priesthood, 
though different from those of the Church of Rome. 

In 1637, about four years after Laud had been elevated to 
the primacy, the Vicar of Grantham, following probably the 
example of some other vicars, removed the communion 
table from the place where it had previously stood, in the 
choir, to what he called the altar-place. The vicar was 
new; he had just come from college, and was eager to 
introduce the teaching and the practices of his party. He 
‘turned out the two painful ministers that were salaried 
by the town,’ and made changes in the church which 
alarmed the parishioners. The churchwarden, who was 
also an alderman of the town, caused the communion table 
to be put back into its place. This was the beginning of a 
warfare between the vicar.and the people. He told them 
that he did not care what they did with ‘the old tresle ;’ 
he would build an altar of stoneat his own charge, and fix it 
in the altar-place. Grantham was in the diocese of Lincoln. 
The bishop was the Lord Keeper Willams. He immediately 
forbad this moving and removing of the communion table,and 
soon after, in a letter to the vicar, gave his judement about 
altars in churches. He told the vicar that if he should erect 
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such an altar as he intended, his own discretion would prove 
‘the only holocaust to be sacrificed thereon.’ The vicar 
had subscribed to the Articles of the Church of England, 
which declare the oblation offered by the Church of Rome 
to be a blasphemous fable and a dangerous deceit. The 
bishop also reminded the vicar of the words of the Homily, 
‘that we, in the Church of England, ought to take heed lest 
our communion be made a sacrifice.’ The Canons of 1571 
appoint that the churchwardens, not the vicar, are to pro- 


vide for the communion; and they are not to provide an 


altar, but a ‘fair joined table.’ According to the Queen’s 
Injunctions of 1559, the altars were removed by law, and 
tables placed in their stead in most, if not all, the churches 
in England. Vicars were never charged to set up altars, 
but, in the first years of Elizabeth, they were allowed with 
others to pull them down. The vicar asked that he might 
place the table altar-wise. The bishop said that if by this 
he meant in the chancel, where in former times the altar 
stood, there could be no objection, provided that the choir is 
open, and mounted up by steps; which at Grantham church 
was not the case. If by altar-wise the vicar meant that the 
table should stand along close by the wall, as it did in great 
men’s chapels, then the bishop said that tables were never 
so placed in country churches. Queen Elizabeth’s Commis- 
sioners, by their orders in 1561, directed that the table 
should stand, not where the altar stood, but where the steps 
of the altar formerly stood. The bishop further gave it as 
his opinion, that it was intended by the Reformers that the 
table should stand with one end towards the east window, so 
that the minister might stand at the north side. This was 
grounded on the principle that a table has not four sides, 
but, being oblong, has two sides and two ends. When the 
table stands altar-wise, as it does now, the minister officiates 
at the north end, while the rubric prescribes the north side. 

It was only as to the parish churches that there was any 
difference about the placing of the communion table. In 
cathedrals and private chapels it stood altar-wise.* Bishop 

* Not alwavs: thetablein Durham Cathedral, and others that might be 
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Williams did not admit that these were precedents for CHAP. II. 


parish churches. He explained how it may have been that 
there were no changes at the Reformation in cathedrals 
and private chapels. He thought it possible that even the 
altars in some of these may have remained, or, at least, that 
tables corresponding to the altars in size and shape had 
been substituted, that the coverings and ornaments of the 
old altars might still be used. The altars stood a vear or 
two in King Edward’s time, and the Queen’s Commissioners 
of 1559 were content that those still standing should remain 
as they were, but the sacrifice being abolished, they were 
no more altars. In 1552 the name ‘altar’ in the Liturgy was 
changed for ‘the Lord’s Board.’ Christ, as Ar chbishop 
Cranmer remarked, instituted the Sacrament upon a table, 
not upon an altar. The name table was in the Church 
Williams said, two hundred years before the namealtar. To 
see this proved out of St. Paul, Origen, and Arnobius, he 
recommended the vicar to read Jewel against Harding. The 
name altar, he conjectured, might have crept into the Chris- 
tian Church by a kind of complying with the Jews, or be- 
cause of the oblations laid on the table for the clergy or the 
poor. The bishop directed that at Grantham church the 
table was to stand table-wise. He also directed that, though 
it may stand in the higher part of the church, it is not to be 
Gaed thera) The Rubric says it ‘shall stand in the body o 
the church or chancel, where morning prayer and evening 
prayer is appointed to be read.’ If, theretore, these are read 
in the body of the church, as in most country churches, 
then the body of the church is the canonical place for the 
table. It should be moved, when the communion is cele- 
brated, to such place as the minister may be most distinctly 
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which, used in this sense, seemed a satire on the Church of 
England for having the altars removed. But Dr. Heylin 
did not advocate either sacrifices or altars, as these are 
understood in the Church of Rome. The vicar, he said, did 
not wish an altar of that kind which is ‘raised by the Papists 
who offer the sacrifice of masses for the remission of sin.’ 
In that case the vicar would not only have offered the holo- 
caust of his own discretion, but would have ceased to be a 
worthy son of the Church of England. But though Article 
XXXI. condemns the sacrifice of the Mass in the Church of 
Rome, it does not, says Heylin, condemn the commemora- 
tive sacrifice which we of the Church of England offer as a 
perpetual memory of Christ’s precious death. Where the 
Homily warns us of the memory of the Lord’s Supper, not 
to make a sacrifice, the meaning is such a sacrifice as Art. 
XXXT. condemns. There is no reason, Herlin says, for 
suspecting that the Vicar of Grantham intended the revival 
of the Mass. But as the Lord’s Supper is called a sacrifice, 
so may the communion table be called an altar. John Frith, 
John Lambert, Archbishop Cranmer, and Bishop Ridley, 
with other martyrs and Reformers, are quoted as calling the 
Lord’s Supper ‘ the sacrament of the altar.’ Heylin enters 
into an elaborate argument to prove that the table is to 
stand close to the wall, altar-wise. The ground of the argu- 
ment is, that as the Queen’s Injunctions ordered the table to 
stand where once the altar stood, the table must cover pre- 
cisely the same area that was occupied by the altar. Putting 
these Injunctions alongside of the Articles of Advertise- 
ment of 1565, which direct that the Ten Commandments 
should be inscribed on the east wall over the Lord’s Table, 
he concludes that the table was meant to stand above the 
steps, under the Commandments, and, therefore, along the 
wall. Table and altar he maintained to be the same thing. 


1 } 


The table is an altar, not only in regard of the cblations, 
but also of the communion. In the Jewish temple there 
were altars not for sacrifice only, but also for the worshippers 
to eat of the sacrifice. For encouragement to the Viear of 
Grantham, Heylin mentioned the case of the church of St. 
Gregory, near St. Paul’s in London, where the table had 
lately been placed altar-wise, and with the consent of his 
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Majesty, who, in 1633, had passed a decree in Council that CHAP. III. 
the metropolitans, bishops, and their ordinaries should so aa 
place the tables in all churches committed to their care. 

The Bishop of Lincoln replied to Heylin, but without Bishep 
giving his name. He called his treatise ‘The Holy Table, bi rater pid 
Name and Thing, more anciently, properly, and literally lin. : 
used under the New Testament than that of an Altar.’ He 
described the treatise as haying been written long ago by a 
minister of Lincolnshire in answer to Dr. Coal, ‘a judicious 
Divine of Q. Mary’s days.’ He refused to admit the royal 
chapel as a precedent for parish churches. That wise prin- 
cess, Elizabeth, had for a time used her sister’s seal, and on 
the same principle she kept her.ceremonies till others 
should be provided. She had to make her worship appear 
to the foreign princes as if she was not ‘so far esloigned . 
from the Catholic religion as was bruited abroad.’ Miles 
Huggard, a Roman Catholic writer, speaking of the table in 
King Edward’s time, says, at first ‘they placed it aloft 
where the altar stood, then must it be set free from the wall 
that one might go between, the ministers being in conten- 
tion on which part to turn their faces either towards the 
west, the north, or south.’ At last it was determined that 
the minister was to stand on the north side of the table. 
Now, the question to be settled is—north side or north end? 
The Latin for north side is purs septentrionalis, which may 
mean either north side ornorth end. The bishop maintained 
that altars as well as tables have two sides only. Among 
other authorities he quoted Gregory AIII., who speaks in his 
Pontifical of the two sides of the altar. 

As to the King’s decree in Council, the bishop showed 
that the placing of the tables was leit to the decision of the 
ordinary; and as to the martyrs and Reformers who had 
spoken of ‘the sacrament ¢ f the altar,’ he answered that 
they used the current language of their mme. Indeed, after 
the words ‘sacrament of the altar,’ they frequently added 
‘as they call it.’ Bishop Ridley told the examiners that the Bi-asp Rid- 
Supper of the Lord was uot at any time betier administered, ¥ 62 =. 
nor more duly received, than when the altars were taken 
down. When some in his diocese used the table altar-wise, 
he decreed that to use it as a tuble was more agreeabl. to 
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CHAP. Il. the Scriptures. Heylin said that the Lord’s Supper is a 


Tables or 
altars in the 
primitive 
Church. 


sacrifice because it is the memory of a sacrifice. To this 
Bishop Williams answered, ‘we must take heed of quillets 
and distinctions that may bring us back again to old errors 
reformed in the Church.’ A sacrifice conisiemorative cannot 
be a proper sacrifice, and therefore from it we cannot infer 
a proper altar. It is an established principle with the 
Roman Catholics that a stone altar is not needed for prayers 
or praise. ‘These are sacrifices which do not require a 
proper altar. The holy table, according to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, was not copied from the square altar of the Jewish 
Temple, but from the long tabie of the shewbread ; and in 
the Act of Council for changing the altars into tables, it was 
expressly mentioned that the form of a table would ‘ more 
move the simple from the superstitious opinions of the 
Popish Mass.’ Heylin said that the order of Council for re- 
moving the altars was sent only to Bishop Ridley. And so 
the Act read as given in Fox’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ which 
was explained by Williams that rox had access only to the 
copy sent to Ridley, which, by the substitution of a period 
for a comma, seemed as if the order had been sent only to 
Ridley. Heylin said that the word altar was omitted from the 
Prayer Book of 1552 to please Calvin. To which Williams 
answered that Calvin himself had used asa communion table 
a marble altar, which in former times had served for the sacri- 
fice of the Mass. When the Fathers used the word altar they 
only used it metaphorically, meaning table. Irenaeus says, 
‘that every sanctified man that makes a lively, holy, and 


well-pleasing sacrifice, offering altns end the calves of his 
lips to Almighty God is a priest serving at the altar.” He 


says also’ that David in this kind was a proper priest. St. 
Cyprian explains the altar as the clerings or contributions 
made for religious objects. Tguatias calls the Church an 
altar, This holy table, or altar as it was improperly called, 
was placed generally in. the middle of the church. In St. 
Chrysostom’s Liturgy it is sud that ‘the deacons perfume 
the holy table im all the compass thereof.’ Synesius says that 
he will ‘compass about the altar of God.” In the Eastern 
Church the tables were always placed so that they might be 


compassed by the pmests or deacons. Walafridus Strabo 
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BISHOP WILLIAMS. 163 


says truly that Christians in the beginning placed their CHAP. II. 
altars indiiferently,—east, west, north, or south. To sup- —_ 
pose God more propitious in one part of the world than in 

another was pronounced a relic of Paganism. It is well 

said by Minutius Felix that ‘all things are full of God.’ 

Heylin wrote ‘ Aatidotum Lineoluie “use, or an Answer to Heylin re- 

a Book entitled the Holy Table, Name and Thing.’ The ae 
admission made by W illiams that some altars were allowed 
to remain at the Reformation was the ground on which 

Heylin rested his first argument. As to these altars, there 
could be no question, he said, but the north side meant the 
north end.* The altars, it is admitted, became tables. The 

Jewish sacrifices, Hevlin said, were sacrifices in fgure. 

They prefigured Christ. Our sacrifice is in memory of Christ. 

The Jewish sacrifices were taken away by Christ, but ours 

was established. Being a sacrifice, it implies that we have 
priests and altars. The diterence between our sacrifice and 

that of the Jews is, that theirs was a bloody se annke our 
unbloody. Their priesthood was of the order of Aaron, ours 
is after the orlerof Melchisedec. Speaking to His Apostles 
as lavmen, Christ said, Eut, drink; but speaking to them as 
priests, He said, Dothis. This interpretation of these w ads 
had been rejected hitherto in the Church of England. But 
Hevlin did not understand by Do this, what the Roman doctors 
understood. To them it is a commandto make out cf bread 
the body of Christ. To Heylin it only meant ‘consecrate 
This is the commission of priests, and this, he said, was the ex- 
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tent of the commission as understood by the cld Fathers and 
the great divines of the Church of England. TIrenzus tells us 
that there were sacri ifices mn the Jes v1 sh ee *h, Mere that 
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Andrews said to Bellarmine, ‘Take away from your Mass 
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164 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


transubstantiation, and we will have no difference with you 
about the sacrifice. The memory of a sacrifice we acknow- 
ledge willingly, and grant the name of sacrifice to have been 
frequent with the Fathers.’ The same bishop says that as 
the Eucharist is fitly called a sacrifice, so the communion 
table is fitly called an altar. 

The cause of the Vicar of Grantham was taken up by John 
Pocklington, D.D. He wrote ‘ Altare Christianum, or The 
Dead Vicar’s Plea, wherein the Vicar of Grantham being 
dead, yet speaketh and pleadeth out of antiquity against 
him that hath broken down his altar.’ This was a second 
edition of a treatise which Dr. Pocklington had written 
some time before. It was now corrected and enlarged to 
refute the Bishop of Lincoln. The argument surpassed 
anything that had ever entered into the head of Peter 
Heylin. Dr. Pocklington settled the matter of altars at 
once, by saying that the Christian Church existed under the 
old dispensation, and who could deny that there were altars 
then? Does not Christ make mention of a Christian altar, 
when He says, ‘If thou bring thy gift to the altar’? And 
does not St. Paul speak of altars, where he says, ‘ they that 
wait on the altar live by the altar’? Damasus, in the De- 
cretals, mentions bishops and martyrs who spoke of altars. 
This was in the year one hundred and fifty-eight, when, as 
yet, there is no mention of communion tables. St. Martial 
says, ‘The Supper of the Lord is offered on an altar.’ Ire- 
neous exhorts us to offer gifts at the altar of God. Tertullian 
and other Fathers do the same. We are one Church with 
the Apostles and the Fathers. ‘ Miserable,’ says Pockling- 
ton, ‘were we, if he that now sitteth Archbishop of Canter- 
bury could not derive his succession from St. Augustine, 


_ St. Augustine from St. Gregory, and St. Gregory from St. 


Peter’? Unlearned either in the ways of the Church or the 
world, Dr. Pocklington did not go back for the succession 
to the British Church before Augustine. He was content 
to have his altar direct from the Church of Rome. The 
chancels were ordered ‘to remein as they had been in times 
past.’ The chancel, Pocklington wisely said, does not mean 
the chancel alone. It does not mean merely the walls and 
windows. It meuns also the furniture of the chancel. So 
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that the Lord’s table or altar was to stand as it had done in 
times past. The Article which condemns the Mass in the 
Church of Rome, does not, he says, condemn the sacrifice, 
‘representative, rememoratiye, and spiritual.’ Bishop Mon- 
tagu, reiterating the words of Bishop Morton, says, that he 


believes ‘no such sacrifice of the altar as the Church of 


CEENP Iii, 


Rome doth.’ The ‘sacrifices of Masses’ were ‘blasphemous ~ 


fables and dangerous deceits,’ because it was commonly be- 
lieved that they were ‘ propitiatory, external, visible, true, 
and proper sacrifices for the quick and the dead.’* 

In 1641, four years after the troubles of the Vicar of Gran- 
tham, eee Hakewill, Archdeacon of Surrey, wrote ‘A 
Dissertation, with Dr. Heylin, touching the Pr etended Sacri- 
fice in the Holy Eucharist.’ .Hakewill said that Heylin was 
the first man, belonging to any of the Reformed Churches, 
that had taught this doctrine. It was contrary to the teach- 
ing of all the Reformers, both English and foreign. But 
it was possible, he said, that he had uot quite understood 
what Heylin meant. He wished that Heylin had defined 
sacrifice, and then there might have been some hope of an 
agreement, or at least of both sides understanding each 
other. He wished also to know how that could be called a 
sacrifice which was only commemorative or representative 
of a sacrifice. Augustine says that the true sacrifice is in- 
ward in the as and that it is only improperly that any 
outward offering is called a sacrifice. Bellarmine says, the 
for a true cent it is necessary that that which is offerz 1 
be manifestly destroyed. Dr. Field also acrees that to pre- 
sent anything to God as a proper sacrifice, it must be con- 
sumed. If this definition is to be admitted, then, in the 
Eucharist, either the bread and wine are consumed by the 
change of the substance, which is transubstantiation, or they 
are consumed by the communicants. In the one case we 
have the doctrine of the Church of Ronie. In the other, the 
people are sucrificers as well as the priest, for they eat the 
bread and drink the wine. Bellarmine agrees with us so 


* It is worthy of notice that Monta- was understood as directed against th: 
gu, Buckeridze, Pocklington, Heylin, propitiatery sacrifice in the Mass. 
and all the High Church divines of and not merely the abuses of privets 
this age, never dream of interpreting lasses. 

Art. XXX. as Dr Pusey docs. It 
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166 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. II. far, that the Supper is a sacrifice commemorative. But he 

~— says this is not a sufficient reason for calling it a sacrifice 

proper. To be this, it must be more than commemoratire. 

Hakewill says that we acknowledge the Jewish sacrifices to 

have been properly called sacrifices. They were not merely 

figurative of Christ, but they had in themselves the elements 

which made them properly sacrificial. Could the same be 

shown for the Eucharist, the controversy would be at an 

Er ecca ares end. Aquinas and the Master of the Sentences both call 
per sacrigce. the Eucharist commemorative, and an improper sacrifice. 

The Roman doctors have endeavoured to prove that they 

have authority to make a proper sacrifice, from the words 

Hoe facite. Do this; but Bishop Morton, Hakewill says, has well 

proved how sandy is the foundation. Bishop Jewel says, 


nie, erect any new succession of sacrificers to offer Him up 
really unto His Father, nor ever did any ancient learned 
Fathers so expound it. Christ’s meaning is clear by the 
words that follow, for He saith not only Do this, but He 
addeth also, in my remembrance ; which doing pertaineth 
not only to the Apostles and their successors, but to the 
whole congregation,—Ads often as ye shall eat this bread and 
drink this enp, ye do show forth the Lord’s death till He come 
Yet Hakewill says, if we grant that Dr. Heylin’s interpre- 
tation of Do this is the mght one, we have still to see it 
proved that Christ Himself did then offer a sacrifice, pro- 
perly so called. He consecrated bread and wine to a mys- 
tical use. He left the power of consecration to His Apostles 
and their successors, but He neither made a sacrifice Him- 
self nor did He commission His followers to makea sacrifice 
in memory of Him. In the prayer before the Communion 


= : ‘Ad taf areer nr enecriere ? ore ae opt aas, 

Service we ask God to ‘accept our sacrifice.’ But this prayer 
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e means the cross ot Christ. “his Interpretation, Hakewill 
says. is generally received by the Church of England. He 
quotes, for the improper sacrifice in the Eucharist, the words 
of several bishops, as White, Davenant, Hall, Abbot, Bilson, 
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JOSEPH MEDE. 167 


and of several doctors, as Hooker, Field, Crakanthorp, 
Perkins, and Nowell. Hooker says, ‘The Fathers of the 
Church, with like security of speech, call usually the minis- 
try of the Gospel, priesthood, in regard to that which the 
Gospel hath proportionable to ancient sacrifices, namely, the 
communion of the body and blood of Christ, although it 
have properly now no sacrifice. As for people when they 
hear the name, it draweth no more their minds to any cogi- 
tation of sacrifice than the name of senator or alderman 
causeth them to think of old age,’ 

The question of altars, priests, and sacrifices engaged 
the thoughts of the ‘ pious and profoundly learned eeean 
Mede’ in his retirement at Cambridge. He has left us a 
sermon on Mal. i. 11, ‘ My name shall be great among the 
Gentiles, and in every place incense shall be offered unto 
my name, and a pure offering.’ Mede says that this is a 
prophecy of the sacrifice in the Christian Church, but in 
what that sacrifice consists ‘is beyond belief obscure, in- 
tricate, and perplext.? In the ancient Fathers there is 
frequent mention. of the unbloody sacrifice of Christ in the 
Eucharist. By sacrifice the ancient Church understood the 
whole action and solemn service of the assembled congre- 
gavon, of which the Eucharist was the principal part. It 
was, as it were, the pearl or jewel of that ring. It had two 
objects, one of which was the offering of prayer and praise, 
the other, the commemoration of Christ’s sacrifice, whereby 
prayer and praise were accepted. The incense spoken of in 
the text is the prayers of the saints. The pure offering is 
the bread, which is accompanied by the wine as the drink- 
oifering. The Jews offered polluted bread, but this is pure, 
because of Him whom it commemorates. According to the 


-usace of the ancient Fathers, this commemoration is called 


a sacrifice, but it is only commemorative. Christ’s body 
was offered once for all. It is an oblation because it is 
something truly presented to God. It is not Qvota, a 
slaughter-otfering. We slay nothing, and therefore 1t is 
only a sacrifice metaphorically. It is one thing to say that 
the Lord’s Supper is a sacrifice, and another thing to say 
that in that sacrifice we offer Christ. The latter was never 
taught by the ancient Fathers. 
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Mede explains sacrifice in another sense. He calls it a 
sign or seal of a covenant, a sacred feast, wherein God mys- 
tically entertains man at His own table. Tried by the 
meaning ascribed to sacrifices by the Jews, and the mean- 
ing which we ascribe to the sacrifice of Christ, it is only 
called a sacrifice improperly, but under this other descrip- 
tion the Eucharist is properly a sacrifice. It is a comme- 
moration of Christ’s death, not only for ourselves, but ‘ 
putting of God in mind of the sacrifice of His Son.’* In 
another place Mede explains the words used by the old 
Fathers. The Holy Table was generally called @uova- 
atypiov. This is to be distinguished from another Greek 
word for altar, Bwpos, which was a pedestal or altar of 
an idol. In Maccabees we read that the ministers of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes sacrificed upon the Swuos, which was 
upon the @vavacrypiov.t The @vcracrrpca were altars for 
sacrifice to the true God; the @wyuoi were the altars of the 
Gentiles. The Latin Fathers sometimes made a similar dis- 
tinction, calling the Church altar aitare, while the Pagan 
altar was ara. In the Vulgate arz is never used for the 
church altar. Inasermon, Mede makes some correspond- 
ing distinctions as to the names of ministers, whom he divides 
into two orders, but three degrees. Suzerdos, the Latin 
word for priest, is a word to which, he says, we have no 
equivalent in English. Our word priest is simply presbyter. 
In the old dispensation ; wm Was priest, but the word means 
nothing more than minister. oe mologically it is the same 
as deacon. ‘ We strive,’ Mede savs, ‘ Sneuish between 
the old and the new priests, and in avoiding Seylla we fall 
into Charybdis. We call the ministers of the Gospel by the 


name of those of the old law, winix+:+s; and those of the 
old law by the name of the new, pr/s*s, or presbyters.’ 
Archbishop Laud further developed Bancroft’s theory 
of Episcopacy, umting with it the doctrines of Arminins 
aud the new form of the real presence in oe Bucharist. 
13 


There is not much in Laud’s writimes en the points of Cal- 
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vinism. He promoted his cause by favouring those who 
were anti-Calvyinistic, and by passing injunctions forbidding 
the clergy to preach on subjects connected with predestina- 
tion. Calvinism was the doctrine of the Church, and Laud 
forbade the preaching of it. The works of the martyr Arch- 
bishop are chiefly of value to us as marking out his position 
in relation to the Church of Rome. The Church of England 
hitherto bad made common cause with the other Reformed 
Churches against Rome ; but now the Church of England was 
defended on principles not applicable tothe other Reformed 
Churches. Laud had not retrograded in the doctrine of 
king-worship. He had not progressed, because it was im- 
possible to surpass his Calvinistic predecessors. In spite of 
his lofty views of the calling of the Church’s officers, the King 
was to him, as to Bishop Andrewes, ‘a little god” In the 
Psalms, the old divines, whether Puritan or Conformist, saw 
both Christ and David portrayed under the same words. 
Laud, improving on this acknowledged principle of psalteric 
exegesis, found God and the King under the same actions. 
And the reason of this is, that the King is God’s lieutenant 
upon earth, and what is his act by execution is God’s by a 
divine decree. The power of the King is, he said, God’s 
power, tv him as well as over him. 

Laud had to justify the separation of the Church of Eng- 
land from the Church of Rome. A schism had been caused, 
and one of the parties must be schismatics. Which side is 
chargeable with the sin of schism? Laud answers, the 
Church of Rome, in virtue of its claim to infallibility. In 
the ‘ Conference with Fisher the Jesuit,’ the only work of 
Laud’s which really does justice to his learning and ability, 
he refutes the Papal clains, and justifies the English Re- 
formation. He examines the supposed testimonies of Cy- 
prian, Jerome, Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril, and other Fathers, 
to the infallibility of Rome, and finds then wanting in 
validity. He does not claim infallibility for the universal or 
Garholic Church, any more than he admits it for the Church 
of Rome. The Church, he says, cannot add to the faith; 
its sole office is to declare it. This distinction is not fully 
explained. Laud leaves it to be inferred that, though the 
Church cannot add to the faith, it can yet declare it infal- 
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libly. This seems to be the same as what Montagu said, 
that when General Councils do not err, they are infallible. 
The ordinary principle of -Protestantism was to rest. solely 
on the Scriptures. The Roman Catholic asked by what 
authority we know the Scriptures to be divine. He an- 
swered his own question, that it was only through the 
Church, for without an infallible authority we do not know 
that the Scriptures are divine. Laud agreed in this, that 
we must have a sufficient, infallible, divine proof that the 
Scriptures are divine. He agreed, also, that such proof 
might be properly called the word of God, and that it might 
be either written or unwritten. He endorsed the words of 
Bellarmine, that it is God uttering or revealing truth to His 
Church which makes the word of God. Before Scripture 


‘was written,—that is, before it was Scripture,—it was God’s 


word. But this does not, Land says, authorize us to regard 
all the unwritten traditions of the Church of Rome as God’s 
word. There were words unwritten, but never delivered 
over to the Church, as the words of Jesus during the forty 
days preceding the Ascension. How we are to know the 
Scriptures to be the word of God is discussed at some 
length. Laud does not admit that this can be known suffi- 
ciently by the internal light of Scripture, nor by special 
revelations made to individuals. Such revelations from the 
Holy Spirit are not promised. Yet there is a sense in which 
the Holy Spir it assures us of the truth of Scripture. This 
is included in what is properly called faith, which is God’s 

gift in man. It is described as an infused habit in respect 
whereof the soul is merely the recipient. Laud claims that 
reason should be allowed to come im and prove what it can. 
Without grace, reason can never see the way to heaven, nor 
believe the book in which God bath written the way. Yet 
God puts grace into reasonable men as a spiritual eye- 


water, to make reason sce what by nature it cannot see. 
Men often ask why they should belhteve, but when we onee 
believe, Laud says, faith grows stronger than cither reason 
or knowledge, Something must be beheved before much can 


be known. The Manichce would only believe so far as he 
knew. But all sevrants have certain postulates. There are 
four byeways by which the Scriptures may be proved to be 
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the word of God, but they must be taken together. No 
one alone is sufficient. The first is the tradition of the pre- 
sent Church; but this is not absolutely divine. The second 
is the light which is in the Scripture; but this is not 
enough. It does not bear sufficient witness of itself. The 
third is the testimony of the Holy Ghost. This is infallible, 
but not of much value here, where the question is not how 
or by what means we believe, but how the Scriptures may 
be proposed as a credible object for belief. The fourth is 
reason, which no man expects should prove the Scriptures 
divine. It is enough if reason can disprove what other men 
conceive against it. All these ways being, Laud says, in- 
sufficient, we must find another, or see what can be wrought 
out of them. 


CHARS ITT. 


He considers first the tradition of the Church. But what Traiition of 


Church? As to the primitive Christian Church, and the 
Apostles who had immediate revelations from hearen, there 
can be no question but it is divine. This tradition the 
Church of England has always received, and its uniform 
testimony has been that the books of Scripture are the 
written word of God. It was this primitive inspired Church 
to which Augustine referred when he said, ‘I would not be- 
lieve the gospel, unless the authority of the Church moved 
me.’ Tradition without and grace within are described as 
helps whereby the divine light of the Scriptures is made to 
shme. They help a mantosee that hght. The natural vision 
sees some light of moral counsel and instruction in the Scrip- 
tures, but it takes that glorious lustre for candlelight. But 
the tradition of the Church and God’s grace clear the un- 
derstanding, and then the soul hears plainly, im the Scrip- 
tures, the voice of God. This is truly faith. We never 
Riiow the Scriptures to be the word of God, but we beheve 
they are. That the Apostles were divinely inspired de- 
pends merely on their own testimony. Aliracles do not 
prove much, for miracles are sometimes counterfeit, and 
even true ones are not always imfiullible marks of true dac- 
trines. The entrance into divinity is inaccessible to those 
men who believe nothing but what is demonstrated from 
principles of reason, Christ asked men to deny the under- 
standing by avoiding an unquict search into the: secrets of 


the Church. 
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Him who made it. If revelation can be proved to be neces- 
sary, Laud undertakes to prove that it has been given. 

The difference concerning the Church, between Laud and 
Fisher, seems to be, that while Fisher claimed an abiding 
infallible inspiration in the Church, Laud held that this be- 
longed only to the Apostles’ times. Their successors, in- 
deed, had inspiration and spiritual guidance, but not infal- 
lible. Both of them confined the inspiration to the officers of 
the Church. It only reached the laity by means of the 
clergy. Had the Church been infallible, the Reformation 
could not have been justified, for no Reformation would have 
been needed. But it was only too evident that Reformation 
was needed. And therefore the Church of England was 
justified in the Reformation. 

Whitgift and Hooker had opposed the Puritans simply as 
enemies of order. But Laud was in everything a Puritan 
reversed. He could see nothing as they saw it. He could 
not even agree with them as to the shape of the human 
head. Martin Bucer used to say that he did not know why 
he should wear a ‘ square cap,’ since nature had made his 
head round. Laud said it was a sin for people to make their 
heads round since God had made them square. Morcover, 
it was expressly commanded in Leviticus, ‘ Thou shalt not 
make round the corners of thy head.’ 

Besides Bishop Wiliams, Laud had another opponent in 
the Primate of the Inish Church. Archbishop Ussher did 
not regard the Presbyterian mimister as unordained, but 
he thought it desirable to restore the Apostolic model of 
bishops, acting with their presbyteries. Ordination by 


presbyter jes mitght be schismatical, but it was justified 


by circumstances. He asserted ue divine morality of 
the Sabbath or seventh day’s rest. It was: not only 
commanded in Seripture, but we have God’s. example 
for restine, and we are instructed in one of the Homi- 
lies,* that God has expressly charged all men to rest on 
the Sabbath day uid devoie that day to His service. 


* The Hemily * Of the Tins: and Sabbath Day, which is now Sunday, 
Place ot Prayer. jade itly on Ussher s theesh ld cease from all weekly and 
side. It says. ‘God bath given ¢x- “ee aan labour.’ 
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Ussher was a Calvinist. He denied the universality of re- 
demption. A price was paid to the Father by the Son suf- 
ficient to atone for the sins of all men, but it is available 
only for the elect, to whom saving grace is given. He 
noticed the progress of what he reckoned an essentially 
new doctrine in the Church of England,—the belief of a 
real presence in the Eucharist. It had crept in uncon- 
sciously under cover of the old words. Bishop Andrewes 
said to Bellarmine that we believe a real presence as much 
as the Church of Rome, but we determine nothing con- 
cerning the manner of it. Ussher said that the Church 
of England has determined the manner of it. It says, 
‘That Christ’s body is received only after a spiritual and 
heavenly manner,’ which is intended expressly to exclude 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of a presence of the actual 
body. 

During the reign of Charles, the bishop question became 
more urgent than ever. The civil power was not merely, 
as in the days of Elizabeth, protecting itself; it protected 
also the divine claim of the episcopate. The bishops in re- 
turn defended the arbitrary government of the king. Mo- 
derate men were alienated from the Episcopal side, and the 
more zealous Puritans were exasperated. They had frequently 
written with violence, and as frequently had severe chastise- 
ment been administered to them. But violence in writing 
and severity in punishing reached their climax now. Dr. 
Leighton, a Scotch minister, wrote ‘An appeal to Parlia- 
ment,’ which he called ‘Sion’s Plea against Prelacy.’ This 
was an intemperate book. Its arguments were those of the 
Presbyterian party, not strong in themselves, vet deriving 
strength from the manifold evils unreformed in the Church. 


Facing the title-page was a picture of an old castle in ruins, 
From the walls .of. this castle were bishops tumbling head- 
lone towards the ground. Beneath were inscribed the 
words,— orebty 

he tottenme prvlates. with their trumperv all, 
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Leighton was arrayed in the old Presbyterian armour. He 


professed to be continue the fight for the hevs of Christ. 
These keys had been given to the Church apart from the 
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CHAP. II. 


Bishop Hall 
and the Smec- 
tymnians. 
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State. But the State had taken possession of them at the 
Reformation, and now the bishops even dared to say that 
these keys had been committed to them, not by the State, 
but by Christ Himself. Leighton wondered at the anda- 
city of their claim, after Episcopacy had been so leng tole- 
rated in the Church as something derived from the preroga- 
tive of the king. This new pretension involved, he said, 
want of loyalty to the sovereign, and was opposed to the 
laws of the country. Christ had, indeed, established a go- 
vernment in His Church. This he proved by the usual 
arguments, the chief of which’ were derived from the Old 
Testament. If God remembered the bars of the ark, was 
it likely, Leighton argued, that ‘He should forget the pillars 
of His Church? that He would appoint the least pins of the 
House, and forget the master-builders,—mentiou the sunf- 
fers,and pass by the great lights?’ But the Church is com- 
plete without the bishops; they are but ‘knobs and wens 
in the body.’ To continue them in the Church is to ‘ jostle 
Christ out of His government.’ The true polity is the 
Discipline of Geneva. To establish it the hierarchy must be 
renounced. The Lord has a controversy with the land, 
because the prelates have usurped the place of Christ. Par- 
lament is asked to remove Ashtaroth, that God’s judzments 
against us may cease, that the honour of the State may be 
redeemed, and that there may be ‘a dashing of Babel’s brats 
against the wall.’ 

The great controversy on Episec 


1 
Hall and Smectymnuus. Hall was a Calvinist, yet a sup- 


before his eves. He denied the prevalence of Arminianisn 
after the Church im many of her dignitaries } 
Calvinism. He upheld’ Latd’s party, 
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of those who introduced worshippins 


bowing to the altar as “addleheads’ and 


common, if we except their agreement on 
Episcopacy. ‘They both stood apart from 


and definite grounds. They both cl 
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Catholic Church, while protesting against the Church of CHAP. IIL. 


Rome; that is, belonging to the Catholic Church in virtue 
of Episcopacy in another sense than the non-Episcopal 
Churches belonged toit. Hall, in his tract, § Roma Irrecon- 
edliabilis,” ‘No Peace with Rome,’ maintains that the guilt 
of separation lay at the door of the Roman Catholies. The 
Church of Rome was a church ‘miser: ably corrupted!” With- 
out an entire reform of these corruptions, there could be no 
hope for the union of Christendom. They are in the pit, we 
are on high. They must ascend to our truth, we cannot 
descend to their errors. The Roman claim to infallibility 
annihilates, he said, every hope of reformation. We cannot 
be ‘so foolish as to bolster up the great bridze-maker of the 
Tiber. His infalli bility is written nowhere, unless , as Luther 
sud, perhaps in Rome, at St. Peter’s, upon some chimney 
with a coal.’ They must come to us, for it is impossible 
that we can goto them. But the claim to infallibility is ‘a 
fetter which binds them to their errors.’ A 

The occasion of writing the treatise on the divine right 
of Episcopacy was when Graham, Bishop of Orkney, re- 
nounced his office, and claimed pardon from the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland for having ever ac- 
cepted it. Hall calls this ‘a foul deed,’ and declares the 
penance such as the world never heard of. ‘ How weary,’ 
he says, ‘would I be of this rochet, if you can show me that 
Episoracy is of any less than divine institution’? In an- 

other tract he defines what he means by Jivine institution : 
‘We mean not an express law of God requiring it upon the 


absolute necessity of the be ang of e Church, what ianenees 
soever may in tertere, bat a divine institution warranting it 
and requiring it when it may be nad.” The largeness of 
this deSnition might seem to neutralize the high claim for 
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Churches, but to tuke away every plea for the Church of 
Scotland. The latter obstinately refuses Episcopacy, the 
former are without it by circumstances which they did not 
create. The nent is general, but the pleading is special. 
If the last Bishop of Geneva } ae become a Protestan i, and 
agreed in doctrine with Calvin, Parel, and Viret, there isn 


reason, Hall says, for believing but that Geneva‘ would hake 


Juz diviiuin, 


what it means. 
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Apostolic 
practice. 
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retained its Episcopacy. Calvin used to say that he would 
yield even to Popish bishops as much authority as was neces- 
sary for the due ordering of the Church’s government. Beza, 
Zanchy, and other Reformers, as well as Bozermannus at 
the Synod of Dort, spoke of the happy condition of the 
Church of England in having retained its bishops. The 
Scotch cannot plead that they have conformed themselves 
to the pattern of the foreign Churches. Their acts were 
done in a case of extremity, and are not, therefore, prece- 
dents for others. The mariner casts out his goods in a 
storm. The roof of a house is taken off when the next house 
is on fire. The physician cuts off a limb to save the life of 
a patient. These Churches were in danger of wreck. They 
were in danger of being consumed by Roman persecution. 
But for the amputation, they would have died of the gan- 
grene of superstition. The necessity of defending these 
Churches was a serious difficulty to Bishop Hall. If the 
Church could exist at all without bishops, can bishops be 
divinely instituted? Did not such an institution imply that 
they were necessary to the very essence and existence of a 
church ? 

We must gather Hall’s meaning from his own explana- 
tions. Heundertakes to prove—(1.) That Episcopacy is not 
only holy and lawful, but of divine appointment. (2.) That 
the Presbyterian government has no footing either in Scrip- 
ture or the practice of the Church in all ages, from Christ’s 
time to the present. The process by which the divine in- 
stitution of Episcopacy 1s proved is, by showing that its 
foundation was laid by Christ, and its superstructure reared 
by the Apostles. What the Apostles practised and recom- 
mended must be apostohe, and the further inference is that 
what is apostolic ts divine. 

For a commentary upon apostolic practice, we have the 
practice of the universal Church in the times immediately 
succeeding those of the Apostles. It is not, Hall thinks, 
for a moment to be supposed that the primitive Saints and 
Fathers would set up a new form of government. But 
even were this possible, it is altogether impossible that in 
so short a time they should have diffused it throughout the 
Christian world. It would be necessary, too, that the Serip- 
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ture, on which this new form of government was founded, 
should be more evident and unquestionable than that al- 
leged for the form which was rejected.. As for the Presbyte- 
rian claim, it is simple impiety to say that the Son of God 


CHAP. EEL 


should erect a form of government upon earth which was to- 


lie hid for sixteen hundred years, and even then not be fully 
known. The Presbyterians, Hall says, are not agreed as te 
what officers and rulers are necessary for the polity of the 
Church. Cartwright proposed that every parish should bea 
Presbytery by itself. It was a question not determined 
whether the Church officers were to be three or four orders. 
Some denied the necessity of ‘ doctors,’ leaving only pastors, 
lay elders,and deacons. Others objected altogether to pres- 
byteries and synods, making every congregation a complete 
Church in itself. The last class were the Independents 
who, as yet, were little more than discernible from the Pres- 
byterians. Hall’s hatred of this sect was unmeasured. For 
them, he said, ‘no answer was fit but dark lodgings and 
hellebore.’ 

It greatly weakened Hall’s argument for Episcopacy that 
he was compelled to admit the promiscuous use of the names 
bishop, presbyter, and deacon in the New Testament writ- 
ings. An evangelist was called an apostle, an apostle a 
bishop, and a bishop a presbyter, deacon, or minister. He 
had to lean on an antiquity which was younger than the 
apostolic age. Still it was antiquity, and for the persons 
with whom he was pleading it was something to be able to 
show what was the judgment of the foreign Reformers on 
the age succeeding that of the Apostles. Calvin’s account 
of those times is, that the presbyters m every city chose one 
of their number for their bishop. He was, as 1t were, the 
consul in the senate. This illustration was not fortunate, as 


. my by # 
a consul was but an annual president. The negative posi 


tion, that there was not equality among the ministers of the 


Chareh, was proved by the fact that Christ had sent forth 


two clisses of preachers, the twelve Ap: stles and the seventy 


Disciples. The former were the patriarchs of the ‘Chureh. 
Other labourers were at work, but these were the twelve 
master builders. Others zould do works of healing by a 
touch, but the shadow of the Apostles was sulficient to heal. 


VOL. I. N 


Hall's hatred 
of the Inde- 
pendents. 


The age after 


toe Apostles. 
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Others had the Holy Ghost, but the twelve could give the 
Holy Ghost... Philip was an Evangelist. He preached and 
wrought miracles. He converted and baptized the Samari- 
tans; but it was not till Peter and John prayed and laid 
hands on them that they received the Holy Ghost. The 
place from which Judas fell was filled up by an election of 
one out of the seventy. Hall argues, that if the apostleship 
had not been a higher office, there would have been no 
necessity for a new election by the direction of the Spirit. 
The twelve Apostles were to sit on twelve thrones. Whiat 
are these but, as Augustine says, the thrones of the bishops 
when they sit in judgment, with the power of the keys to bind 
and to loose? Jerome’s account of the origin of the dis- 
tinction between bishop and presbyter is, that the Apostles, 
to avoid schism and division, found it necessary to place 
some eminent persons over the rest of the presbyiers. These 
they ordained as their own successors, and gave them autho- 
rity to govern the Church. This suggestion of Jerome’s 
Hall confirms by the cases of Timothy and Titus. Timothy 
is charged by St. Paul to instruct the preachers what doc- 
trine they are to teach. He is to charge them to teach 
sound doctrine. If he was only their equal, how could he 
exercise such authority over them? It is for superiors to 
charge, and for inferiors to obey. Timothy was to check 
the doctrines of the false teachers of Ephesus. He was to 
exercise and prove the deacons, and promote those who 
were deserving to a higher degree. If St. Paul was to be 
long absent, Timothy was to learn how to behave himself in 
the house of God, which is the pillar and ground of the 
truth. This, Hall seid, could not be a private congregation. 
It must have been a diocesan church. He was to put the 
brethren, that is, the presbyters, m remenibrance of the 
dangers foretold to be im the last times. He was charged 
with censures, and was not to rebuke the elders roughly. 
He was to see that the presbyters be hberally maintained. 


’ 
t 


He was not to receive an accusation but im the presence of 
Witnesses; to do nothing with partiality; and in his ordi- 
nations to lay hands suddenly on no man. ‘Titus was left in 
Crete to put in order the things that were left undone. Crete, 
or Candia, was an island witha hundred cities. ‘Titus was to 
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BISHOP HALL. ae 


’ 


ordain presbyters in every city. The diocese was large, the 
clergy many. To the cases of Timothy and Titus is added 
that of the seven angels who presided over the seven 
Churches of Asia. 

We have next the testimonies of the ancient Fathers. 
Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, shows 
how the Apostles, foreseeing the contentions that would 
arise about the name of Episcopacy, ‘ appointed the decrees, 
and gave a list of the offices.’ Ignatius, in his Epistle to 
the Trallians, tells them ‘to do nothing without their 
bishops, and to be subject also to the authority of their 
priests.” Again, he savs that the bishop bears the resem- 
blance of God, the Father of all things; that without the 
bishop it is not lawful to baptize or to offer sacrifice. The 
canons ‘of the most holy and venerable Apostles forbid a 


presbyter or deacon to leave his division or parish without © 


permission from his bishop.’ Irenzeus says, ‘ We can number 
up those who by the Apostles were made bishops in the 
Churches and their successors even to our time.’ This same 
Irenzeus testifies that he had seen Polycarp, who was made 
a bishop by the Apostles. Tertullian says, ‘ Let them set 
forth the originals of their Churches; let them reckon up 
the order of their bishops so running down from their suc- 
cessors from the beginning, so that the first bishop had one 
of the Apostles, or apostolic man, for his author and prede- 
cessor.’ All antiquity, Hall says, makes bishops the succes- 
sors of the Apostles. By Ignatius they are called ‘rulers ;’ 
by Ambrose, ‘chiefs of the priests;’ by Dionysius, ‘hierarchs.’ 
In many passages, both of the Fathers and Councils, pres- 
byters are called ‘the bishop’s presbyters.’ 
ordination belonged to bishops alune. Jerome and Chryso- 
stom testify that, in laying on of hands, bishops go bevoud 
presbrters. Cclluthus, a presbyter of Alexandria, took upon 
himself to ordain presbyters. He was summoned before 
Hosius znd other bishops at a General Council, where he 
Was reprimanded, and the orders of those whom he had or- 
dained were pronounced invahd. <A blind bishop, who em- 
ploved a presbyter to read the words of ordination and 
blessing while he laid on hands, was condemned by the 
Council of Seville. Episcopal government, Hall says, was 
N 2 
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CHAP. III. everywhere in the whole Christian Church in all times. It 
~~ was retained by the sects not in communion with Rome, as 
No Church the Waldenses and Albigenses. A Church or sect without 
ishonetill the ® bishop was unheard of till the invention of the Geneva 
invention of ‘Discipline.’ As to the lay elders, antiquity knew nothing 
tDisiolee? of presbyters which were not of the clergy. The Ambroso 
usually quoted is not the true Ambrose ; but even what the 
pretended Ambrose says of elders is nothing for the Pres- 
byterians. ‘hey were aged men, whose experience might 
give them knowledge, and whose gravity might procure 
them reverence. The same Ambrose interprets the text 
concerning the elders that rule well, as preachers who were 
also Christ’s vicars because of their fidelity in administering 
their office. Soon after this defence of Episcopacy, Bishop 
Hall published ‘An Humble Remonstrance for Liturgy and 
Episcopacy,’ addressed to the High Court of Parliament. 
This was a tract of not more than ten pages. It contained 
no arguments which had not been already advanced. 
Both the ‘ Humble Remonstrance’ and the ‘ Divine Right 
‘Smectym- of Episcopacy’ were answered by ‘Smectymnuus.’ This 
a was a word formed from the initial letters of the names of 
the authors,—Stephen Marshal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas 
Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William Spurstow. These 
five divines are generally classed as Presbyterians. ‘They 
were moderate men, willing to tolerate both the liturgy and 
Episcopacy for the sake of peace and unity, though preferring 
what they called ‘conceived prayer,’ and the Presbyterian 
government. They represented the party of the Puritans 
who had always been the most numerous and the most de- 
serving of respect; that party which would have remained 
in the same Church with Bishop Hall, if Hall had not allied 
himself with Laud and joined the advocates of Episcopacy 
by divine right. They were satisfied with the negative 
position, that hturgy and Hpiscopacy had not then origin 
in the times of the Apostles. An inference was charged 
upon Hall, from some words in his preface, which, however, 
he afterwards explained. He had made a comparison be- 
tween civil and sacred government. With us the one is 
monarchy, the other, in Hall’s judgment, Episcopacy. The 
one, he said, is variable and arbitrary, the other divine and 
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unalterable. From which it was inferred, that the guilt of CHAP. 11, 
altering the monarchy was less than the guilt of altering the — 
Episcopacy. Hall calls this a ‘ dangerous slander,’ and says - 
his words were, ‘If antiquity be the rule, the civil polity 
hath sometimes varied, the sacred never. And if original 
authority may carry it, that came from arbitrary imposers, 
this from men inspired.’ The Smectymnians had to vindicate 
themselves from the charge of being disturbers of the Church. 
Hall urged, that if those who were trying to introduce an- 
other form of administration upon a neighbour Church were 
branded as incendiaries, we could not suffer those to escape 
who were trying to change the polity of the Church of 
England. This referred to attempts made to enforce Epi- 
scopacy on the Church of Scotland. The Smectymnians 
answered, that the Episcopal faction in Scotland were Episcopal fue- 
strangers, endeavouring violently to obtrude innovations pone EOS 
upon a settled Church and State; but multitudes who were 
not satisfied in the Church of England, complained less of 
the liturgy and Episcopacy in themselves, than of the claims 
which -vere now made for Episcopacy, and of recent innova- 
tions which were changing the character of the Church. 

The Smectymnians were ready to dispute with him con- 
cerning the antiquity of liturgies and the divinity of Epi- 
scopacy. They quoted Tertullian, who says that in his day 
the public assemblies prayed without any prompter but their ae Fathers 
own hearts; and Augustine, who says that we are free to oe 
ask the things desired in the Lord’s Prayer in other words. 
Justin oe also bears the same testimony, where he says, 
‘He who instructed the people prayed according to his 
abilirv’ Settled forms of worship were not introduced till 
the Arians and Pelagians propagated eee heresies in their 
prayers and hymns. And even then the form of prayer was 
composed by the minister. It is enjoined by the Council of 
Carthage that no minister is to use a new form of praver 
without first conferring with his brethren. Dishop Hall 
had said that the Lord’s Prayer itself was in part borrowed 
from the Jewish lturgies. To the Simectymmians this was 
blasphemy. ‘The Lord Christ, the Wisdom of the Futher, 
Lorrow from the wisdom of the Rabbins! impossible ? they 
cried. Bishop Hall maintained that there was a hturgy 
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used by God’s people since the days of Moses, which the 
Smectymnians could only deny, for proof was wanting on 
both sides. Hall said that the compilers of our liturgy 
were holy martyrs and reformers. The Smectymnians an- 
swered that of ‘the tribe for which he pleads, not a few have 
called them traitors rather than martyrs, and deformers ra- 
ther than reformers.’ One or two objections are made to 
the liturgy in the form of queries. The first is this very 
weighty one, that whereas, by the Scriptures, the minister 
is the mouth of the people to God, yet responses are ap- 
pointed in the service to be said by the people. _ It is urged 
that in King Edward’s book, there was a rubric which left 
it to the discretion of the minister what and how much was 
to be read when there was asermon. The ground, they 
said, of the first binding of the liturgy upon all ministers 


- was not to hinder them exercising their right in prayer, but 


No diocesan 
bishops in the 
early Church. 


to prevent the old Popish priests fr om returning to the Bless: 
Bishop Wren was the first to condemn ‘ conceived prayer’ 
in the Church. 

In replying to Hall on Episcopacy, the Smectymnians had 
nothing hich was really new, yet their book contains all 
that can well be said on their side. Hall had admitted that 


a bishop, as distinct from a presbyter, was not clearly dis- 


cernible in the New Testament. How then, said they, can 
it be shown that there were bishops in the Apostles’ time? 
And, if bishops, there could be no dioceses, for there were 
no parishes till two hundred years after Christ; and if no 
dioceses, the bishops could not be diocesan. The Smec- 
tymnians said that, if Hall had been learned in antiquity, he 
would have found learned authors affirming that there was a 
time when the Church was not governed by bishops, but by 
priests. In the New Testament bishops and presbyters are 
the same, both in name and in office. Titus was left in 
Crete to ordain presbyters. A description is given of the 
character required ay the persons to be ordained, and the 
reason is added that a bishop must be blameless. The 
elders to be ordained were to be also bishops. In Acts xx. 
17, the Apostle cslls the elders of the Church of Ephesus by 
the name of ‘bishops.’ Chrysostom says that, while tho 
Apostles lived, the names were not distinguished. Cyprian 
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was styled ‘brother’ by his presbyters. Paul exhorts 
Timothy not to neglect the gift that was given him by the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery. Jerome says that, 
previous to the divisions in the Church, it was governed by 
a common council. To prove this, he appeals to the Scrip- 
tures, when Paul, writing to the Philippians, says, ‘ Paul 
and Timotheus to the bishops and deacons.’ The commen- 
taries that go by the name of Ambrose say that rectors or 
governors were ordained in every city when the Church be- 
gan to increase. The presbyters themselves, St. Jerome 
says, brought in this uniformity concerning the line of suc- 
cession ; and the Smectymnians urge the difficulty in which 
Protestant bishops are placed by having to trace their pedi- 
gree through the loins of Antichrist. They then argue that 
the bishops of the present day are not like those of the days 
of the Apostles ; yea, those of the Apostles’ days were un- 
like the bishops of four hundred years later. Hpiscopacy, 
like the ship Argo, has been so often repaired that there 
is now nothing left of the first materials. In former times 
the sole jurisdiction of a bishop was ‘a stranger and a mon- 
ster” Ordination, admonition, and excommunication were 
not in the hands of any single man. Cyprian, in exile, 
writing to his charge, says that Aurelius was ordained by 
him and his colleagues who were present with him. In his 
day bishops did not ordain alone, but only in conjunction 
with the presbyters. Firmilianus says of them that rule 
in the Church, that they possess the power of laying on 
hands and of ordaining, and that these rulers are called 
seniores et preepositi, by which is understood presbyters as 
well as bishops. From these passages it 1s concluded that 
presbyters might ordain without bishops. The commenta- 
ries which go under the name of St. Ambrose say that, in 
Egypt, if the bishop is not present the presbyters ordain. 
Aucustine affirms the same thing in almost the same words. 
‘The Chorepiscopos, who was but a presbyter, had power to 
lay on hands, if licensed to do it by the bishop. The Coun- 
cil of Carthage decreed that a bishop should not ordain a 
clergyman without the counsel of the presbyters. In his 
ordinations a bishop took the concurrent assistance of his 
clergy. The same Council appointed that all the presbyters 
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present should lay on their hands with the hands of the 
bishop. Jerome and St. Chrysostom make bishops and 
presbyters to differ from each other only in haying the 
power of ordination, but this was simply a difference de fucto, 
not de jure. Leo I. says that bishops are beholden for this 
priority to the canon of the Church more than to the canon 
of God’s word. 

For the Scripture arguments, in favour of Episcopacy, the 
main cases are those of Timothy and Titus and the seven 
angels of the Asiatic Churches. As to Timothy and Titus, 
it is urged by the Smectymnians that they were evangelists, 
and not bishops or presbyters. Paul exhorted Timothy to 
abide at Ephesus fora time. He was not placed there per- 
manently, as one who had the pastoral or episcopal charge 
at Ephesus. We read in the Acts of the Apostles that Paul 
sent him up and down on various services of the Church. 
When Paul fled from the tumults at Berea, he left behind him 
Silas and Timothy. From Athens Paul sends Timothy to 
Thessalonica to confirm the Thessalonians in the faith. He 
returned again to Paul at Athens, whence he and Silas were 
sent into Macedonia. They returned to Corinth and then 
went to Ephesus. At Miletus, Paul assembled the elders of 
the Church, and charged them to feed the flock of Christ,—a 
charge which would surely have been given to Timothy had he 
been Bishop of Ephesus. Moreover, St. Paul calls these elders 
‘bishops,’ which certainly he would not have done in the pre- 
sence of Timothy, if Timothy had been their bishop. Yet 
St. Paul savs nothing of any superiority of Timothy over 
them, nor of any duty which they owed to him as their 
bishop. The clear inference which the Smectymnians make 
from the passage is, that St. Paul did not leave Timothy at 
this time as Bishop of Ephesus. It is rather evident that 
he took Timothy with him to Jerusalem and thence to Rome, 
for the Epistles written from thence, either in the text or 
the inscriptions, bear the name of Timothy as St. Paul’s 
companion and fellow-labourer. Timothy is called a minister, 
an evangelist, an apostle, a messenger of the Church, and 
many other names, but never once 1s he called a bishop. 
The history of Titus, in the same way, is compatible with 
the supposition of his being a bishop settled in any parti- 
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cular Church or diocese. We read of him as Paul’s com- 
panion in his jonrney through Antioch to Jerusalem, return- 


‘ ing again to Antioch, and thence proceeding into Syria and 


Cilicia, confirming the Churches. From Cilicia he goes to 
Crete, where he is left for a while to put in order the things 
that remain. He was called Bishop of Crete by the ancients, 
as Dr. Rainolds explains it, because he did for a time the 
things which were afterwards done by the bishop. But 
Titus and Timothy, say the Smectymnians, were never dele- 
gated to ordain alone or to govern alone, or to rebuke an 
elder, but to entreat him asa father. Here follows a curi- 
ous explanation of St. John’s angels. The angel of Thyatira 
is addressed as plural, I say wnto you, whence it is- argued 
that the angel was not an individual, but the whole presby- 
tery of the Church collectively. The Smectymnians reminded 
Hall of the conditions on which bishops were retained in the 
Church of England at the Reformation. The Jaws of the 


CHAR. GY. 


land* proclaim that not only bishoprics, but bishops and all Jurisdiction 


the jurisdiction they have is from the King. The divine righ 
of Fpiscopacy cannot, therefore, be advocated without pre- 
judice to the sovereignty. Hall answered that the place and 
exercise of a bishop’s jurisdiction are of regal donation, but 
the function itself is divine. A few passages for the lay elder- 
ship were quoted by the Smectymnians from the Fathers. 
Augustine writes ‘to the beloved brethren, the clergy, the 
seniors, and all the people of the Church of Hippo.’ Albaspi- 
neus, in his edition of Optatus, speaks of seniors in this pas- 
sage, ‘to the brethren, the sons, the clergy, and the seniors.’ 


t of bishops 
from the king. 


Bishop Hall replied to Smectymnuus in ‘ A Defence of the Bishop Hall's 


Humble Remonstrance against the frivolous and false exeep- 
tions of Smectymnuus.’? The question of the hturgy was 
easily dealt with. Aueustine might say, we were at hberty 
to ask for the things prayed for in the Lord’s Prayer, but 
surely this did not prove that there was no lturgy then 
used in the service of the Church. He illustrated the pre- 
sent custom of the Church of England where we have a 
liturgy, and yet the minister may use extempore prayer be- 
fore the sermon. The Rubric of Kdward’s book was simply 
w licence to omit part of the service, which, says Hall, may 
* 37 Henry, cap. 17. i 


defence. 
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CHAP. III. 


‘The Un- 
bishopping of 
Timothy and 
Titus.’ 
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yet be given by the ordinary. Timothy was said to have 
had the ministerial gift by the laying on of the hands of the 


presbytery. Hall, quoting Calvin, explains presbytery to - 


mean the office of a presbyter, and not the men composing 
a presbytery. Timothy was ordained by the laying on of 
St. Paul’s hands. As to Jerome, he, indeed, says, that there 
is no difference between a bishop and a presbyter, yet he 
contradicts himself when he shows that bishops were first 
made to prevent schisms in the Church; and, as schisms be- 
gan in the Apostles’ days, so also must the office of bishop. 
The true Ambrose, and not the commentator who bears his 
name, tells us that ‘God requires one thing of a bishop, an- 
other of a presbyter, and another of a deacon.” And as for 
the necessity of a presbytery to join the bishop in his ordi- 
nation, Hall asks who ever heard of a bishop ordaining a 
presbyter alone, without the concurrent imposition of many 
hands? The elders from Ephesus might not all have been 
from Ephesus. They were probably from divers parts. 
Timothy might have been Bishop of Ephesus, and yet have 
gone with Paul to Jerusalem. In the judgment of antiquity, 
Titus was ordained, by Paul, after the journeys mentioned 
in the Acts. Asto Augustine’s senioves, they were old, grave 
men of Hippo, magistrates and men in authority, such as we 
callaldermen. The Church, doubtless, had the advice of these 
men, but it was not governed by elilers, pastors, and Jeacons. 
The Smectymnians vindicated their answer to the ‘ Humble 
Remonstrance,’ and Hall answered the Vindication, but the 
arguments on both sides were exhausted. 
The question of the bishoprics of Ephesus and Crete was 
handled with rare ability by William Pryvnne. In 1630 he 
ublished a treatise called ‘The Unbishopping of Timothy 
and Titus.” He does not find that Timothy is ever once 
called a bishop in the New Testament. He was St. Paul’s 
associate and fellow-worker, alwavs accompanying the Apostle 
in his travels. He was properly his ‘minster’ or helper in 
the Gospel. When St. Paul wrote the Epistle, Timothy was 
a very young man, and was charged not to rebuke an elder. 
He was to honour those elders that ruled well. His ¢ gift’ 
was given him by the ‘laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery,’ which surely could not confer on him the function of a 
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’ 


bishop. The inscription at the end of the Second Epistle, 
where he is called the first bishop of the Ephesians, is a 
mistake. He went about with St. Paul, or was sent by him 
to ditferent places, as the Apostle found work for him to do. 
If he had been a bishop, it is not likely, Prynne says, that 
St. Paul would have asked him ‘to carry his clothes-bag, 
his books, and parchments after him.’ When he was left at 
Ephesus, he had just entered on his ministry. As soon as 
Paul returned from Macedonia, Timothy was sent to Achaia. 
He joins Paul in the salutations in the Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians, Philippians, and Thessalonians. In the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, where we should have expected to read some- 
thing of him had he been then bishop, he is not even men- 
tioned. St. Paul himself, and not Timothy ‘the bishop,’ 
excommunicated Hymeneus and Philetus. In the words 
which St. Paul addressed to the elders of Ephesus, Timothy 
is not spoken of as if he had any episcopal pre-eminence 
among them. Tychicus was sent to Ephesus to do the same 
things which Timothy was commissioned to do. This Ty- 
chicus, according to Dorotheus, was one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, and afterwards Bishop of Chalcedon. It is therefore 
more hkely, Prynne says, that Tychicus was Bishop of 
Ephesus, if there was such a person; but Paul expressly 
calls the ‘elders’ or presbyters ‘ bishops.’ When he went 
to Ephesus, long after Timothy was l-7t there, he laid hands 
on those who had only been baptized with John’s baptism, 
that they might receive the Holy Ghost. 


CHAP Sik: 


Titus was another of Paul’s fellow-labourers. Long after The Arch- 


he bad been left at Crete, he was sent by the Apostle to 
Dalmatia. He is charged, as Paul’s vicar, to come to him 
diligently to Nicopolis. He was to bring with him ‘ Zenas 
the lawyer.’ Paul tells Timothy that he is to ordain elders, 
overseers, or bishops in every city. These bishops, Prvnne 
concludes, must have been of the same order to winch Titus 
himself belonged. Homer says that Crete had nmety walled 
cities: ils it likely, Prynne asks, that an archbishop over so 
many great cities would stoop so humbly as to wiut ona 
lawyer ?* 

* Prynne here beat himself with A fricnd of Archbishop Lands said 
his own flail, An English bishop that Zenas may have required fees 
always has his ‘lawyer’ with him. when Titus gave ‘ Letters of Orders,’ 


hishopric of 
Crete. 
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CHAP. ITI. 
Bishop Hall 
and John 
Milton. 


Milton’s con- 
tempt of the 
Fathers. 
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Bishop Hall met a more formidable opponent in some re- 
spects than Smectymnuus. Thiswas John Milton. We say 
in some respects, for, whatever may have been Milton’s 
ability as a writer, he had not that knowledge of the subject 
which was possessed either by Hall or the Smectymnians. 
His treatise ‘ Of Prelatical Episcopacy’ was a reply to the 
‘Humble Remonstrance’ and Ussher’s ‘ Apostolic Institu- 
tion of Episcopacy.? He dealt more with general principles 
than special arguments. He concluded from the New Tes- 
tament accounts of Timothy and Titus that they were not 
bishops, but rather vicegerents of the Apostles. The ascrib- 
ing of bishoprics to them had its origin with what Mikon 
calls ‘that undigested heap and fry of authors which they 
call antiquity.’ In these ancient writers we find nothing 
worthy of trust. The history of Councils is corrupt, and the 
Councils themselves were corrupted by an ungouly prelatism. 
‘Whatever,’ he says, ‘time or the heedless hand of blind 
chance hath drawn down of old to this present in her huge 
drag net, whether fish or seaweed, shells or shrimps, un- 
picked, unchosen, these are the Fathers.’ What value, he 
asks, can we place on the judgment of Councils as to the dis- 
tinction between presbyters and bishops when they were such 
blind judges of things before their eyes? The Council of 
Chalcedon acknowledges Rome for an apostolic throne, and 
Peter in that see for the rock. Eusebius says it was diffi- 
cult to tell who were appointed bishops by the Apostles. 
Yet Leontius, an obscure bishop of Magnesia, out of the lis- 


tory of the Council of Chalcedon, reckoned twenty-seven 
successors to Timothy in Ephesus. What could he know 


beyond his own diocese; and how could he determine what 

kind of bishops these were? Many of the bishopries as- 
] : i 

cribed to these bishops were merely apocryphal, being raised 

out of misunderstood places of Scripture.. A dozen episties 

are ascribed to Jyenatius, five of which are admitted to be 


{ 
sprirlous, full beth of trifles and heresies. Thas Tenatius is 
called Bishop of Antioch Theopolis, which betrays an 
auachronism, for Antioch was not called Theopolis till the 


time of Justinian. In the Epistle to those of Tarsus, Iyna- 
tius calls them ministers of Satan, who say that ‘Christ is 
God. In that to the Trallians, he says that ‘a bishop has 
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power over all and beyond all government and authority 
whatever.’ In his Epistle to the Ephesians, Milton says 
there is a line which casts an ill hue upon all the epistle. 
It is this:—‘ Let no man err; unless a man be within the 
rays or enclosure of the altar, he is deprived of the bread of 
life In the Epistle to the Church of Smyrna, Ignatius tells 
them ‘to follow their bishop as Christ did His Father, and 
the presbyters as the Apostles.’ Then follows the sentence, 
‘It is not lawful without a bishop to baptize, nor to offer, 
nor to do sacrifice.’ Again, ‘My son, says Solomon, 
honour God and the king; but I say honour God and the 
bishop or high priest, bearing the image of God according 
to his ruling, and of Christ acording to his priesting, and 
after him honour the king,’ 

Treneeus says that Polycarp was made Bishop of Smyrna 
by the Apostles. When Irenzeus was a boy he saw Polycarp. 
A distinct and supreme order, says Milton, is concluded from 
the young observation of Ireneus. We might as well say 
that Calvin, and after him Beza, were bishops of Geneva in 
the unsettled state of that Church. Irenzeus, according to 
Eusebius, was a disciple of Papias, the weak and supersti- 
tious Chiliast. This patron of Episcopacy is also the patron 
of some of the heresies of the Papists. He says that ‘the 
obedience of Mary was the cause of salvation to herself and 
all mankind.’ Again, that ‘ Eve was seduced to fly God, that 
the Virgin Mary might be made the advocate of the Virgin 
ive. Tertullian is quoted by the advocates of Episcopacy, 
as saying that Polvearp we s placed at Smyrna by Sr. John, 
and Clement Was cna at Rome by Sie Peter; : but this 
same Tertullian denies the equality of God the Son with God 


CHAP. Tit. 


the Father. Of the werthlessness of what is called Catholic Werthless- 


antiquity, Ailton { sroduees a notable instance in the case o 
the disputes about keeping Easter, Could Polycarp have 
red in what St. John did, or could Anicetus at Rome hare 
red as ta what Peter and Pant did? ie et these men, who 
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en the companions « f the Apostles, coul ld not avrree in so 


ct 
aa mselves conversed with Apostles, or with those who he 
be 

pe a matter of Church order as the time when Easter 
should be kept 


In another tract, called ‘The Reason of Church Govern- 
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lc antiquity. 
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CHAP. III. ment urged against Prelaty,’ Milton explains more in de- 


Milton finds 
Church go- 
vernment in 
the New 
Testament. 


tail his views of Church polity. He takes up the ground 
which was now occupied both by the Presbyterian and 
Episcopalian, that there isa definite scheme of ecclesiastical 
government prescribed in the New Testament. He cannot 
conjecture it as even possible that God should leave His 
‘frail and feeble Church in this dark voyage without the aid 
and compass of discipline.’ If He had so left it, who is there, 
he asks, that will dare ‘to guide the living ark of the Holy 
Ghost, though he should find it wandering in the field of 
Bethshemesh, without a high calling? The profane pre- 
lates may well tremble lest the fate of Uzza be theirs. Mil- 
ton argues his point from such figures as those which com- 
pare the Church to the wife or bride of Christ, and reasons 
from such relations as these, that Christ must yield her the 
protection ofa perfect discipline. Again, there is the often- 
repeated argument from the minute care which Jehovah had 
over the smallest matters in the ceremonial of the Jews, and 
the inference that if He cared so much for the inferior build- 
ing, is it likely that such glorious architecture as the Chris- 
tian Church should be varnished over by the devices and 
embellishments of man’s imagination? Multon, however, dif- 
fers both from the Episcopal and the Presbyterian advocates 
of Divine right, in refusing to find the pattern of the Chris- 
tian offices and officers in the law of Moses. He is willing 
to let the prelates go to Adam for their first bishop, and re- 
commends them to go even higher, and begin Episcopacy 
from Lucifer. The gospel, he says, was a fulfilling of the 
law, and not an imitation of it. There is no parallel between 
Episcopacy and the priesthood of Aaron; and, as for the 
plea that bishops were raised up to prevent schisms, Milton 
answers that they have promoted more schisms than they 
have prevented. He also wrote ‘An Apolovv for Smec- 
nd * Animadyversions upon the Remonstrant’s De- 
fence against Smectymnuus.’ The one is put in the form 


tymnunus’ a 


cs 


r) . - Ti . (are i 

of objections and answers. It is remarkable for its want of 
; cr 5 ryy 3 

argument, and the prevalence of passion. Che other piece 
» . Bs Pos . i , 

is commended by one of Milton’s editors as having ‘shat- 


hg 
tered to atoms the feeble logic oppuscd to him,’—commen- 


dation which it scarcely deserved. 
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JOHN MILTON. Igt 


The writings of Milton which relate to the Church ques- 
tion were published about 1640-1, when he was still com- 
paratively a young man. He had been destined for the 


service of the Church by his parents, but the progress of 


the Jaudensian innovations made him despair of the 
Church’s future. But for the success of Laud’s party, John 
Milton’s name might have been in the roll of the great 
divines, probably among the most revered prelates of the 
Church of England. At this time his views seem to have 
been Presbyterian, but of that moderate kind which would 
have conformed while conformity was practicable, and while 
there was hope of reformation. But, with the Smectymnians 
and the great body of the moderate and conformable Puri- 
tans, he was converted into an open enemy of the Church 
as it then existed. 

Milton left behind him an unpublished work on Christian 
doctrine, from which it is evident that he had departed 
widely, in his later years, from the doctrines and the polity 
of the Presbyterians. ‘This is called ‘A Posthumous Trea- 
tise on Christian Doctrine, Completed from the Scriptures 
ane.’ Milton’s reliance on the Scriptures is characteristic 
of that age. It is surprising that to one so impatient of tra- 
ditiov or authority, the question of demarcating between the 
provinces of reason and Scripture does not seem to have pre- 
sented itself. ‘Let us,’ he says in one place, ‘ discard reason 
in sacred matters, and follow the doctrines of the Scriptures 
exclusively.’ What would be the value of the Scriptures 
after reason has been discarded, we do not at present care 
to inquire. Had Milton kept Its own rule, he would not 
have written a treatise of Christian doctrine. He could not 
have compared Seripture with Seripture if he had discarded 


reason. He could make no inferences from the words of 


] 


Seripture but those which reason made. Ailton meant that 
he was to reevive as Christian doctrine only that whieh was 
evident fo lus reason from Seripture. But. even to this 
principle he was not fiithful. He said, ‘Let us discard 


eae 


reason,’ yet soon after he is reasoning about the deep ques- 
tions of the Trinity, denying the equality of the Son with 
the Father, and again specrlating on the essence of being, 


L 
aflirming that that which ¢s could never have begun to be, 
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192 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


and because it 7s, it can never have an end of being. The 
Scripturalist will be pleased with Milton’s proud boast that 
he follows no heresy nor sect, but the Holy Scriptures alone. 
Yet Milton begins this very treatise with a regret, that 
though the Reformed religion is so well justified against 
Papists, it is not completely strengthened by works of de- 
fence. He asks for champions who will be fearless of truth, 
who will recognize the conditions on which religious know- 
ledge is given; that, as in other things, the offers of God are 
all directed, not to an indolent credulity, but to a constant 
diligence and unwearied search after the truth. Religious 
knowledge, he says, is grounded not upon an easy faith, but 
on a full and earnest exercise of the faculties with which 
men are endowed. As Milton leit reason and its province 
undefined, so did he omit to determine in what sense Scrip- 
ture is Scripture. The result is, that in this treatise things, 
which to some are most plainly taught in the Scripture, are 
explained away by reason; and other things, which have no 
great accordance with reason, are received because they 
seem to be sanctioned by the letter of Scripture. 

Milton begins with the doctrine of God. When itis said 
we can know God, this is explained, that it is to be under- 
stood with reference to the imperfect comprehension of man. 
We cannot know God as He really is. To speculate on the 
nature of an essence so much beyond us is dangerous. It 
is to think of God after the manner of men. Our safety, 
therefore, is in conceiving of God as He is represented in the 
Scripture. Wemay be sure, Milton says, care has been taken 
that there be no unworthy represent:tion of the Divine Being 
in the sacred writings. It may be objected, that the concep- 
tions there are human, just such as men would form who 


7 Be 3 La Ry SEES ee oan ee 
had net read the Seriptures. To which Milton answers, that 
>) 
the similitnde between things m heaven and thines on 
earth is probably greater than we im cine, But even if 


they are not, there is still more truth to us in these imper- 
fect conceptions, which are adapted to cur capacities, than in 
vague speculations as to the Divine Essence. 

Milton renounced the doctrines of Calvin, and embraced 
the tenets of Arminius. God, he says, has not decreed all 
things absolutely. He maintains that the theory of contin- 
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JOHN MILTON. 193 


gent decrees is not unworthy of God, and that it may be 
defended on human principles as most wise. There is a 
special decree called predestination. It means that God, be- 
fore the foundation of the world, predestinated to eternal life 
those who should believe and continue in the faith. Pre- 
destination means election. It does not include reproba- 
tion. This is an error of the schools. Thére is a book of 
the living, but we never read of a book of death. God is 
long-suffering to usward, that is, to all men. He hates no- 
thing that He has made. He has omitted nothing that was 
necessary for universal salvation. The schoolmen distin- 
guish between the revealed will and the hidden will of God. 
But this is to make two wills in God, the one of which is 
contrary to the other. The decree of reprobation, if one 
may speak of such a decree, is conditional, like that of pre- 
destination. As election is confirmed by faith, so reproba- 
tion is rescinded by repentance. All men have given to 
them grace sufficient to enable them to attain a- knowledge 
of the truth, and the final salvation to which it will lead 
them. 

Against the doctrine of the Trinity, as commonly received, 
Milton openly protests. The Church of Rome, he says, de- 
clares that it cannot be proved by any passage of Scripture. 
The eternal generation of the Son is a doctrine invented 
since the Apostles’ days. As the Loqos, or Word, He existed 
in the beginning, and was the first-born of the whole crea- 
tion. He was the jirst-Lorn, but not generated from eter- 
nity. God imparted to Him a measure of the divine nature, 
—we may say of the divine substance, but the Son did not 
receive the entire of the divine essence. The orthodox, 
says Milton, had a great opimion of their own acutene ess, and 
so they started an h typothesis that the Son was numerical! y 


nie 


and personally distinct from the Father, and yet one. In 
4 


12 
this way oh te the divine unity. But Jesus dis- 
owns Lap rote with His Father, where He says, ‘ My 
Father is creater than I.’ He is the first-born among many 
brethren, the bevinning of the creation of God,—the first 


of these beings which God created, but not Himself God. 

The Holy Spirit was produced of the divine substance, pro- 

bably before the foundations of the world were laid, but 
VoL. 1b O 
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later than the Son, and we may say much inferior to 
Him. 

The Son and the Holy Ghost are thus created or formed 
out of the Divine substance, so far they are kindred to God, 
but this relationship, in a less degree, Milton maintains to 
exist between God and all creation. All things flowed from 
the Divine substance, not of necessity, but by the will of 
God. He produced all things from Himself. This, with 
Milton, was no speculative doctrine of reason, but the plain 


_teaching of the Bible. The Hebrew, Greck, and Latin words 


Milton on the 
Sabbath. 


which are translated ‘create,’ do not mean, he says, to form 
out of nothing, but out of a previously existing matter. ‘he 
things which are seen were not made out of things which do 
appear. They were made out of things invisible, or of things 
not visible as they now are. From this follows the impos- 
sibility of annihilation. God neither can nor will annihilate 
anything. He works for an end, and that end can never 
be nothing. 

We read of two institutions in Paradise,—the Sabbath and 
marriage. Milton is doubtful if the law of the Sabbath was 
ever revealed to Adam, or, indeed, if there was any such 
commandment given previous to the law on Mount Sinai. 
Scripture is silent on the subject. He conjectures that Moses, 
who seems to have written the Book of Genesis much later 
than the promulgation of the law, inserted this sentence 
about the Sabbath into a place which seemed suitable for it. 
When the people gathered twice as much on the sixth day, 
the ruler of the congregation wondered, which seems to 
show that they were ignorant of the law of the Sabbath. 
On marrisge, Milton’s views are peculiar. He advocated 
divorce, not merely because of fornication, but whenever the 


persons married were dissatistied with each other, To meet 
this, he explained the word fornication in a wide sense, so as 
to make it embrac: ‘thine on which aman and awoman 
might not agree. larriage was institated for the happmess 
of the persons married, and if this object was not obtained, 


a marriage might be dissolved, on the principle that no cove- 
nant can be obhgatory when it ceases to secure the end for 
which it was made. Marriagé wus made for man, and not 


man for marriage. Nor does Milton advocate that marriage 
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JOHN MILTON. 195 


should only be of one woman to one man. The Scriptures CHAP. II. 
nowhere forbid polygamy. Abraham and other patriarchs 


Advocates po- 


‘and pillars of our faith had more wives than one. ‘Kings’ lygamy. 


daughters’ were among Solomon’s ‘ honourable women, and 

‘the virgins’ were the queen’s companions. ilton’s im- 

erfect sense of the province of Scripture, as a teacher of 
p ? 


men, is the only reason that can be assigned for this advo- 


cacy of polygamy. It is the result of mterpreting the Bible 
after we have discarded reason. 

Tn the same way Milton finds that the death of the body ane he 
is a punishment for sin, that even beasts are not excluded 2 Ps Mee 
from the penalty. He finds, too, that the whole man dies, 

—hbody, soul, and spirit. This he proves by such passages 

as ‘ Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?’ ‘ Before I 

go hence and be no more;’ ‘I am not vet ascended;’ 

and ‘I go to prepare a place for you,’ which plainly declares 

that as yet there was no place for the glorified spirits of men. 

Christ’s death was a satisfaction made to God,—a fulfilment 

of the law, a payment of a price for the whole race of man. 

Infants are not to be baptized, and baptism is to be per- Mitton a Bap - 
formed by immersion in running water. There are no clergy t- 

as distinct from laity. All believers are God’s heritage, and 

to them is committed the power ofthe keys. Christians are 

to meet together for worship and mutual edification until 

Christ comes. He will reign personally on earth for a thou- A millena- 
sand years, and atthe end of the thousand years, ice Sate 

who have fallen asleep before His coming shall awake to 

a never-ending life. 

Milton, as a theologian, will disappoint none more tha 
those who wish to draw a system of Christian doctrine from 
the Scriptures alone. He shows the werihlessness of anti- 


quity, for ‘our fathers have transgressed’ He rejects the 
authority of the Church, applying to it the words of the 
prophet, ‘Plead with your mother, plead, for she is not my 
wife.’ He admits that the Seviptures have various readmes, 
that we have no original manuscripts, and that the Bible 
has been committed te ‘uncertain and v: a ble uarcian- 


ship.? Antiquity, the Church, the Bible 


oflices, but the Great Teacher of man ‘ 
: ; : ; a 
which Milton calls fa more certain Guide sie the Seripture. 
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CHAP. IT. 


Conference on 


196 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


In 1641 the Lords appointed several of the leaders of the 
Church who were opposed to the doctrines and practices of 


innovations at Laud and his party, to meet at the’ Bishop of Lincoln’s 


the Dean of 
Westmin- 
ster’s. 


Novelties in 
worship. 


house, in Westminster.* There were present, Archbishop 
Ussher, Dr. Prideaux, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, Dr. 
Ward, Dr. Brownrigg, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, Dr. 


Featly, Rector of Lambeth, and Dr. Hacket, afterwards 


Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. They were. to report 
‘Touching Innovations in the Doctrine and Discipline of 
the Church of England.’ The account of their proceedings 
contained also ‘Conversations upon the Book of Common 
Prayer.’ Under the first head—‘ Innovations in Doctrines’ | 
—they expressed a doubt about the genuineness of the clause 
in Art. XX., which says, ‘The Church has authority in con- 
troversies of faith? They gave a catalogue of doctrines 
which they regarded as not in harmony with the teaching of 
the Church of England. Some of these were, that in jus- 
tification good works ‘are concauses with the act of faith,’+ 
that works of penance are satisfactory before God, that pri- 
vate confession is necessary to salvation, that absolution is 
not merely declaratory, that the Lord’s Supper is a proper 
sacrifice,t that prayers for the dead are lawful,§ that the 
Lord’s day is only of ecclesiastical institution, that subjects 
are to pay whatever sums of money are imposed on them,]|| 
that election is because of faith foreseen, and that grace is 
imparted to reprobates as much as tothe elect. Among 
the mnovations in discipline were some with which we are 
familiar. The communion table was turned altar-wise and 
called an altar. Then the people were taught to bow towards 
the ‘altar’ or towards the East. This was done ‘many 
times with three congees, but usually in every motion, ac- 
cess, or recess in the church.’ Upon the ‘altar,’ in many 
churches, there was an array of candlesticks, and over the 
‘altar’ a canopy, and before it, upon the parafront or ‘altar- 
cloth,’ crucifixes andimages. The minister read the prayers 
with his back to the people and his face towards the East. 


* Bishop Williams was also Dean § Done by a Mr. Brown at Cam- 
of Westminster. bridge. : 
¢t Dr. Dove. | Dr. Sibthorp and Dr, Manwaring, 


£ Dr. Heylin. Bishop of St. David's. 
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CONFERENCE AT THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER’S. 197 


Besides the ‘altar,’ there was erected a Credentia or side 
table. When a child was baptized, the minister carried it 
to the ‘altar’? and made an offering of it to God. Some 
other things are marked as novelties, which in our day no 
one would wish to change. At the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper all the communicants were required to come 
up to the rails to receive the elements. This, it appears, 
was not the ancient custom of the Church of England. 
Among the other extraordinary innovations was the taking 
down of galleries in churches, singing the Te Deum in prose, 
and causing the people to stand at the hymns and the Gloria 
Patri. The changes recommended in the Prayer Book were Proposed 
considerable. The names of some saints were to be dropped Peas 
from the calendar. The Rubric about vestments, according 

to the second year of the reign of King Edward, was to be 

mended. The lessons from the Apocrypha were to be 

omitted, and in the Burial Service, for the ‘sure and certain 

hope,’ was to be substituted, ‘knowing assuredly that the 

dead shall rise again.’* 


Ose, 1001, 


* Neal remarks that in 1641 Worcester, Ussher to Carlisle in 


Charles made good appointments of 
bishops. Williams was translated to 
York, Winiffe to Lincoln, Duppa to 
Salisbury, King to Chichester, Hall 
to Norwich, Skinner to Oxford, while 
Brownrigg was promoted to Exeter, 
Wresttield to Bristol, Prideaux to 


commendam; soon afterwards, Frewen 
to Lichfield and Coventry, and Howeci 
to Bristol. These were all more or 
less liberal Churchmen, but it was 
too late, the Church was to fall with 
Laud. 


Westminster 
Assembly of 
Divines. 


198 


CHAPTER IV. 


WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. — TWISSE. —- BURGES.— 
CAWDRY. — CHEYNELL. — THE ‘ DISSENTING BRETHREN.’ — 
THOMAS GOODWIN ON INDEPENDENCY.—THE SAVOY DECLARA- 
TION. — RISE OF THE BAPTISTS. —CONTROVERSY BETWEEN 
TOMBES AND MARSHALL.— FAMILY OF LOVE. — QUAKERS.— 
BEHMENISTS.— ROSICRUCIANS.—MUGGLETONIANS.—FIFTH MO- 
NARCHY MEN.—JOHN BIDLE.—ANTINOMIAN CONTROVERSY .— 
PETER STERRY.—JOHN HOWE.—JOHN OWEN.—JOHN GOODWIN. 
—RICHARD BAXTER. 


ES 1643 the Lords and Commons passed an ordinance in 

Parliament ‘ for the calling of an assembly of learned and 
godly divines and others, to be consulted with by the Par- 
liament for the settling of the government and liturgy of the 
Church of England, and for vindicating and clearing of the 
doctrines of the said Church from false aspersions and inter- 
pretations.’ To this Assembly a hundred and twenty-one 
clergymen were invited. They were nominated by Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and all parties were im some measure 
represented. The great body of them were men who had 
hitherto been conformable ministers of the Church of Ene- 
land. Among them were Archbishops Ussher and Williams, 
Lishops Morton, Prideaux, Brownngg, and Westfield, with 
Drs. Hammond, Sanderson, and Hacket. The King pro- 
nounced the Assembly illegal. After this, the Bishops with 
their supporters, to the number of twenty-one, refused to 
attend. There were in the Assembly four ministers trom the 
Church of Scotlana, and several laymen, mostly Members of 
the Houses of Parliament. ‘The Assembly began with a revi- 
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sion of the XXXIX. Articles, but they ended by rejecting CHAP. IV. 
Episcopacy, and substituting for the Articles and the Prayer 
Book a Confession of Faith and a Directory of esta: 

It would be ditficult to fix upon any point of doctrine in The Confes- 

which the Confession of Faith materi ially ditters from the Ar- cae sieotialby 
ticles. Ithasmoresystem. What is taught is reduced to a different from 
‘logical form. There is not only a statement of certain doc- ah ae 
trines, but an open recognition of the consequences which 
necessarily follow from these doctrines. The majority of the 
ministers of the Assembly were willing to set aside Episcopacy, 
though there were some who wished to retain it.* The majo- 
rity were also willing to set up Presbytery in its place, though 
there were a few who preferred the Independent or Congre- 
gational government. On one subject they were all united, 
and that was in their adherence to the doctrines of Calvin. 
Arminianism had found its way into the high places of the 
Church. It had defied all the traditions of the Reformation. 
Tt had even claimed as on its side the Augustinian Articles 
written by the Calvinistic Reformers, who hated ‘ free- 
willers’ as they hated the Pope and the other great enemy 
of man. It is, then, to be expected that the Confession of 
Faith will express an undoubted Calvinism, and express it 
so as neither an old Arminian nor a modern Rationalist can 
raise a doubt about ‘ the literal and grammatical sense.’ 

The first chapter of the Confession treats of the Holy 
Scriptures. We are told that the hght of nature is just Light of na- 
sufficient to leave men ‘ inexcusable,’ na not enough to give ee 
them ‘ that knowledge of God, and of His will, which is ne- 
cessary to salvation.’ In other words, the light of nature 
may do men great harm; for this end itis given; but it 

can do them no good whatever. The anxiety of the Cal- 
vinist to condemn - man always ends in leaving God without 
excuse. Job wished to order his cause before God, and he 
felt confident that he could do it righteously; but the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines made it impos.:ble for 
God to order His cause righteously befure man. The next 

* It is impossible to speak with nistration of Laud. The cause of 
any accuracy on this subject. What the Assembly's opposing Episcopacy 
the Ass mbly really opposed was the altogether is suid to have been the 


Episcopacy by divine right, whicn had intluence of Scotland. The Parliament 
offended the nation under the admi- required help trom the Scotch army. 
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Predestina- 
tion. 


200 . RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


subject is revelation. (God in old times spoke to the people 
in divers manners, but this mode of revealing His will is 
now. laid aside, and what He wishes us to know ‘is wholly 
committed to writing.’? The canonical Scriptures are given 
by inspiration to be ‘the rule of faith and life.’ The apo- 
cryphal books are in the same category with other human 
writings, The Holy Scripture does not come to us on the 
testimony of any man or church, but depends wholly upon 
God, and must be received as the word of God. Our assu- 
rance of its infallible truth and divine authority ‘is from the 
inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
with the word in our hearts.’ Weare to have no new reve- 
lations of the Spirit. The work of the Spirit is now limited 
to giving a saving understanding of what is ‘ revealed in the 
word.’ The Scriptures, in the original Hebrew and Greck, 
were immediately inspired by God, and by His ‘ singular 
care and providence kept pure in all ages.’ In all contro- 
versies the final appeal must be to them. The Holy Spirit, 
speaking in Scripture, is the supreme judge; and the infal- 
lible rule of interpretation is to interpret Scripture by Scrip- 
ture. 

The second chapter treats of God and the Trinity in 
words resembling those of the first Article of the thirty- 
nine. In the third chapter we are hurried on to what the 
Assembly regarded as the great subject of revelation,—the 
existence and evolution of ‘God’s eternal decree.’ It has just 
been said that the compilers of the Confession were willing 
to admit the logical consequences of their doctrines. But to 
this there were some exceptions. We read in this chapter, 
that God did, from all eternity, ‘ unchangeably ordain what- 
soever comes to pass;’ butit is added that He is not thereby 
the ‘author of sin’ so that either sin was not ordained from 
all eternity, or it was one of those things which never ‘came 
to pass.” Gud did not deerce anything because He foresaw 
it. But to manitest His elory, He predestinated some ‘men 
and angels’ unto everlasting lite, and ‘others, He foreordained 
to everlasting death.’ The number of these men and angels 
is so certain and definite that it cannot be increased nor di- 
minished. ‘The predestinate to life are appointed to be 
saved through Christ, and for this end all the means are 
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ordained, and they are effectually made righteous. Though 
God ordained from eternity whatever has happened, yet the 
Assembly said that God did not ordain the Fall, for the elect 
were elected, being ‘ fallen in Adam.’ The rest of mankind 
God was ‘ pleased to pass by,’ ‘to withhold mercy’ and to 
ordain them to despair and wrath for their sin, ‘ to the praise 
of His glorious justice.’ Their sin consists in their having 
fallen in Adam before they had done good or evil, and, to 
make them ‘inexcusable,’ God withheld His mercy. In 
Chapter VI., it is said, through Adam’s fall all men are cor- 
rupt. The guilt of Adam’s sin is imputed to them, and, 
through this corruption, we are ‘ utterly indisposed, disabied, 
and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil.” The predestinated are effectually called, faith is 
wrought in them, and God accounts them righteous. They 
are not righteous in themselves, but Christ’s righteousness 
is imputed to them. They are justified, and the work of in- 
herent righteousness or sanctification is carried on during 
their lifeon earth. Chapter XVI., ‘ Of Good Works,’ follows 
Art. XIII., in limiting good works to such things as are 
commanded in the Scriptures. The object of the limitation 
is evidently, in the first place, to oppose the superstitious 
ceremonies of the Church of Rome; but the question is so 
broadly stated as to exclude all good works not expressly 
commanded in Scripture, yea, and all good works com- 
manded in Scripture, if done by unregenerate men. They 
are said, in this case, ‘to be sinful,’ such as ‘cannot please 
God or make men meet to receive grace.’ But, sinful as the 
‘good works’ of unregenerate men are, ‘ the neglect of them 
is still more sinful and displeasing to God” Chapters XVII. 
and XVIII. establish the certainty of perseverance for the 
elect, and the impossibility of their ever being destitute of 
the life of faith. 


CHAP. IY. 


In Chapter XX. there is an effort made to reconcile liberty The civil 
of conscience with obedience to ‘the powers which God hath Magistrate. 


ordained.? Those who publicly maintain opinions or prac- 
tices contrary to the light of nature or to the known princi- 
ples of Christianity are ‘to be proceeded against by the cen- 
sures of the Church and dy the power of the civil magis- 
trate” The Church, as represented by the Westminster As- 
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CHAP. IV. sembly and the civil magistrate, were, it appears, to be the 
= final judges as to ‘the light of nature and the known prin- 

_ ciples of Christianity.? Chapter XXI. treats of religious 

worship and the Sabbath day. Prayer is declared to be 

The Sabbath equally acceptable to God in all places. The Sabbath is 
ae be Kept founded in a law of nature, that a due proportion of time be I 
set apart for the worship of God. This law is ratified by ‘a | 

positive moral and perpetual commandment.’ The word of 

God appointed the seventh day to be kept holy in memory 

of creation, and, since the advent of Christ, the first in me- 

mory of redemption. It is to be kept by a holy resting all 

the day from our ‘own works, words, and thoughts about 

worldly emploments and recreations.’ Chapter XXIII. re- 

turns to the duty of the civil magistrate, which is explained 

in nearly the same words as in Art. XXXVILI., with, how- 

ever, this difference, that the civil magistrate is not to have 

‘the power of the keys.’* He is to preserve peace in the 

Church, to keep the truth of God pure and entire, to sup- 

press heresies, and to reform abuses in worship and disci- 

pline. He is to do all this, and yet he is not to have ‘ the 

power of the keys,’ for he is to do it by calling synods, being 

present at them, and providing that ‘whatsoever is transacted 


# This of course depends on what the civil ruler ; indeed. it cannot ex- 
is meant by ‘ the power of the keys.’ communicate any one without the au- 
The Conféssion seems to make it thority of the State. It has no proper 
Church government. or the exercise disciplinary power. It is said that 
1 The Enctish } Augustus veiled his hsol 
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in them be according to the mind of God.’ There is no 
remedy prescribed in case the civil magistrate and the synod 
should not agree as to what is heresy, which is the Church, 
and what is ‘according to the mind of God.’ 

Chapter XXYV. defines the Catholic Church as the Church 
invisible, consisting only of the elect, who are the spouse, 
the body, the fulness of Him that filleth all inall. The 
visible Church is also Catholic. It is not confined to one 
nation, as under the Jews. It consists of all who profess 
the true religion. It is the kingdom of Christ,—the house 
and family of God, ‘ out of which there is no ordinary possi- 
bility of salvation.? The Catholic Church has been some- 
times more, sometimes less visible. The purest churches 
are subject to error. Some that were once true churches, 
are now synagogues of Satan. Nevertheless, there will 
always be a Church on earth to worship God according to 
His will. The Pope is Antichrist. 

Chapter XXVII. calls sacraments ‘ holy signs and seals of 
the covenant of grace.’ They represent Christ and His bene- 
fits. They are usually said to confer grace, because there is a 
sacramental union between the sign and the thing signified, 
whence it comes to pass that ‘the names and effects of the 
one are attributed to the other.’ In reality they confer grace 
only on those who receive them worthily; and this not 
through any power in them, nor because of the piety or inten- 
tion of him that administers them, but because of the work 
of the Spirit and the promise of benefit to worthy receivers. 

In Chapter XXVIII. baptism is called a ‘sign and seal of 
regeneration.’ It is to be performed by a minister of the 
Gospel, ‘rightly called thereunto.’ Dipping is not neces- 
sary. Infants are to be baptized when one or both of the 
parents are believers. ‘ Grace and salyation are not so in- 
separably annexed unto it (baptismn), as that no person can 
be regenerated or saved without ine or that all that are bap- 
tized are undoubtedly regenerated.’ This chapter, however, 
speaks of ‘the elHeacy of baptism,’ saying, that by the 


‘really exhibited and 


right use of the ordinance grace is 
conferred by the Holy Ghost. But as grace, with Calvin’s 
disciples, was indcfectible, it was necessary not to limit the 


grace to the moment of administration, nor to give 1t to any 


CHAP. IV. 


The Church. 


The Sacra- 
ments. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Church go- 
vernment. 
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but the elect, to whom it belongs. ‘Those who are or- 
dained to life, whether infants or adults, have the grace of 
baptism conferred when it pleases God to confer it. Chap- 
ter XXIX., on the Lord’s Supper, is simply an amplification 
of Art. XXVIII. Transubstantiation and consubstantiation 
are renounced, but the body and blood of Christ are ‘as 
really, but spiritually, present to the faith of believers in 
that pidinante, as the elements themselves are to their out- 
ward senses.’ 

To the Confession was added a form of Ghureh govern- 
ment, which was called Presbyterial. The ordinary Pothices 
of the Church are,—(1.) The pastors, who are to preach the 
Gospel, read the Scriptures, administer sa ace cate instruct, 
pray for and bless the people. The pastor has also aruling 
power over the flock. (2.) Teachers or a octors whose anes 
is in schools and universities, as of cld in the schools of the 
prophets and at Jerusalem, where Gamalicl and others 
taught as doctors. (3.) Other Church governors, such as 
elders who have gifts of government. (4.) Deacons, whose 
office is not to preach or administer sacraments, but to have 
a special care in distributing to the necessities of the poor. 
Particular Churches form one Church, which is to be go- 
verned by several kinds of assemblies. These assemblies 
have power to hear and determine ditzrences, and to dis- 
pense Church censures. (1.) Congregational assemblies of 
the ruling officers of a particular congregation. Their bu- 
siness is to manage the affairs of that congregation, to ad- 
mit to fellowship, or to cast.out offending ministers. (2.) 
Classical assembles: a presbytery, with many particular 
congregations under it. The lawfulness of this assembly is 


proved from the state of the Churches of Jerusalem and 
5 ss 


Ephesus. (3.) Synodical assemblies. These are general, 


and may be either provineial, national, or cecumenical. All 
pastors, teachers, elders, and other at persons, when it shall 
be a aetid expedient, may be members of them, No man 
is to take upon himself the office of the ministry, but is to 
be ordained to it by the presbytc Every minister is to 


be examined before ordination, ie no man is to be ap- 
pointed over a congregation, ‘if that congregation can show 


just cause of exception against him.’ 
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The members of the Westminster Assembly were all pro- 
bably men of some eminence in their day. They have been 
highly extolled by their friends, and loudly decried by their 
enemies.* Both the praise and the censure are equally un- 
deserved. When we put their names alongside of those 
who stood by the King and the bishops, they are indeed in- 
significant. The most eminent of them were Edward Rey- 
nolds and John Lightfoot, who conformed at the Resto- 
ration, When these two are excepted, there is scarcely an- 
other that could be put in any list of the great theologians 
of England. It is, however, certain that they were nearly 
all men of some mark. They were either popular preachers, 
or they had distinguished themselves as scholars, or they 
had written books. It is probably a fair estimate to say 
that they were the average good men of the Church in their 
time.t 


* Clarendon savs ‘the Episcopal a celebrated tutor. Jeremiah Whita- 
divines being excepted) ‘the rest were ker wasa celebrated preacher. Fuller 
all dec lared teneanee to the doctrine includes him among the learned wnt- 
and discipline of the ChurchorErng- ers of Sydney College. Anthony 
land; some of oe infamous in Tuckney was a Fellow of Emanuel, 
their lives and conyersatic and John Arrowsmith of Catherine 
them of very mean parts in learning, Hall. Simeon Ashe had ‘a good es- 
if not of os jiencrance, and tate, and was liberal with it.’ Of 
of no other reputation than of malice Jeremiah Burroughs. Richard Baxter 
to the Church of En A said, ‘If all the Episcopalians had 

Richard Baxter's accov is dif- been like Archbishop Ussher. all the 
ferent. * Bei ‘ins net we orth ty to be one Presbyterians like Stephen Marshall, 
of them myse! 2 Tmay oe and all the Independents like Jere- 
speak the trut} miah Burroughs. the breaches ot the 
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William 
Twisse. 
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The first Prolocutor was William Twisse, whom, from his 
being chosen to this office, we may suppose to have been 
one of the best, if not the best man, in the Assembly. He 
had been a Fellow of New College, Oxford, and had earned 
a great reputation in the University by his public lectures 
and disputations, but especially by assisting Sir Henry Sa- 
vile in correcting the works of Bradwardine. King James 
made him chaplain to the Lady Elizabeth, whom he accom- 
panied to the Palatine. When he returned to England, he 
became curate of Newbury. He declined several offers of. 
high preferment, the provostship of Winchester College, a 
prebend’s stall in the cathedral, a professorship at Oxford, 
and a more valuable living than Newbury. He was also 
offered by the States of Friesland a professor’s chair in tlic 
University of Franeker. Dr. Twisse refused to read the 
‘ Book of Sports,’ which marked him out at Court for a Pu- 
ritan. He wrote on the Sabbath question judiciously and 
moderately, on the side advocated by Dr. Bownd. But 
Twisse’s great subject was ‘the eternal decrees.’ His largest 
books are refutations of Arminianism. His adversaries 
were Thomas Jackson, Dean of Peterborough; Christopher 
Potter, Canon of Windsor; John Goodwin, of Coleman 
Street; and Samuel Hoard.* The first he answered in ‘ A 
Discovery of Dr. Jackson’s Vanities,’ and the last in ‘The 
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with His absolute Hatred and Reprobation of the Vessels of 
Wrath. Twisse did not shrink from advocating the dec- 
trine of reprobation in all its naked and unadorned de- 
formity. The ‘vessels of wrath,’ he said, were hated from 
all eternity, not only before they fell in Adam, but before 
Adam was created. And from this he drew an argument 
for the marvellous love of God in ordaining to life the ves- 
sels of mercy from the same eternity. The reprobate were 
not reprobated for any evil that they did, either in them- 
selves or in Adam; and the counterpart of this is that the 
elect were not elected because of faith or repentance. In 
both cases the decree was absolute, eternal, and immanent, 
depending merely on the will of God. 

The second name on the list is that of Cornelius Burges. 
He was preacher at St. Paul’s in the time of the Commen- 
wealth, when there was no dean. Burges was made chap- 
lain to Charles I. in 1627, but he had been greatly harassed 
by the High Commission, because of his determined oppesi- 
tion to the doctrines and practices that were sanctioned and 
encouraged by Archbishop Laud.* In 1629 he published a 
treatise on the ‘ Baptismal Regeneration of Elect Infants.’ 
This is a little book of singular interest. It helps us to 
understand how the highest form of Calvinistic doctrine 
may be compatible with the belief of an actual regeneration 
in baptism. It is sometimes convenient to forget that the 
whole Church of England followed Calvin in doctrine ft 
seventy years after the Reformation. In the Baptisms 
Service we thank God that every baptized child has been 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit. To a Calvinist who be 
lieves that one who is once made a ciuld of God cannot fu! 
finally from grace, these words cannot have the same mean- 
ine as to an Arminian, who does not believe that grace is 
indefectible. At first sight we would declare the words +: 
the Baptismal Service to be opposed to Calvinism, and sv>- 
versive indecd of its first and essential prinerples. Bat the 
fact with which we have to deal is, that we receive these 
services from men who held the doctrines of Calvin, And 
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CHAP. IV. 


On Baptismal 


Regeneration. 
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then we have another fact, which is, that the same language 
which is used in the Baptismal Service concerning regene- 
ration, is common to all the Calvinistic writers of the time 
of the Reformation, both English and foreign. They did 
not scruple about using it, but seemed rather to glory in its 
use. The interest of Dr. Burges’s explanation of baptismal 
regeneration is, that it may fairly be taken as the view genc- 
rally received in the Church of England in his time, and 
probably by the majority of Churchmen since the Reforma- 
tion. 

The regeneration which he defends is real. It is not 
merely outward, ritual, or sacramental, but internal, actual, 
and spiritual. Baptism he calls the sacred laver in which 
‘the Holy Spirit seizes’ on the baptized ‘ for Christ.’ It is 
the fountain open for sin and for uncleanness to all the in- 
habitants of the spiritual Jerusalem. Some persons, Burges 
says, make it a bare sign to distinguish the members of the 
visible Church from the rest of the world. Others, again, 
admit the efficacy of baptism for the remission of sins, but 
deny that the Spirit then works an actual regeneration. 
Burges says, that the baptized child is regenerated. A spi- 
ritual life is begun in it at the moment of baptism. It is 
thereby transp! lented out of the first Adam into the second 
Adam. The Holy Spirit takes up His dwelling in the bap- 
tized child. 

The words of the Service are universal. Every child 
after baptism is declared to be regenerated, because, Burges 
says, the Church teaches us, in the language of charity, to 
regard every child as among the elect. Art. XXVII. says, 
‘they that receive the sacrament of baptism rightly are 
evatted into the Church, ete., by the Holy Ghost.’ The 
Catechism explains who they are that ‘receive baptism 


rightly, where the child is taught to say, ‘the Holy Ghost 
sanctifies me and all the elvet pe aks of God! Before the 
act of baptism there is a phat 1 the Service, that the 


child ‘now to be baptized? may be receive into the number 
‘of the faithful meduelbey childyen of God?” If they belong 
to the covenant which God made with His chosen, then, in 
baptsm, they are made “imenbers of Chiist, children of God, 
and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. This language of 
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charity was illustrated from the Burial Service, wherea hope CHAP. IV. 
is expressed of the eternal well-being of every person who —~ _ 

is buried. Yet in that very prayer we are taught that eter- 

nal felicity belongs only to the chosen. We give thanks to 

God with whom do live the spirits of them that depart hence in 

the Lord, and in whom the souls of them that be elected are in 

joy and felicity. 

Dr. Burges fortifies his arguments by quotations from The foreign 
Calvin, Peter Martyr, Bucer, and Zanchy. All these writers reach ee 
are clear on the efficacy of baptism when administered to elect Regeneration. 
children, and all of them use that general language of cha- 
rity, which regards all baptized persons as among the elect. 

There are also many quotations to the same eftect from great 

writers of the Church of England. Of these the most im- 

portant are the passages from Hooker. As Hooker was a 
Calvinist, and at the same time a believer in baptismal 

grace, it was impossible for his doctrine on this subject to 

have been different from that of Dr, Burges. Hooker says, Hooker on 
‘ Predestination bringeth not to life, without the grace of ex- Eel per ree ae 
ternal vocation, wherein our baptism is implied. Foras we ~ ; 
are not naturally men without birth, so neither are we Chris- 

tian men in the eye of the Church of God but by new birth, 

nor according to the ordinary manifest course of divine dis- 
pensation new born but by that baptism which both de- 

clareth and maketh us Christians. In which respect we 

justly hold it to be the door of our actual entrance into 

God’s house, the first apparent beginning of life, a seal per- 

haps to the grace of election, but to our sanctification here a 

step that hath not any before it. This passage is quoted to 

show that Hooker believed an actual regeneration in baptisni. 

The next question is, if Hooker believed that this regenera- 

tion happened to every person baptized? That he did not, 

Burges quotes ‘judicious Hooker’ saying, ‘ All receive not 

the grace of the sacrament that receive the sacrament of His 


> 


grace. Dr. Burges also brings forward an abundance of 

evidence that his view of baptism was that of all the Re- 

formed Confessions, and that the language of these Confes- 

sions is precisely that of the Church of Hngland. The grace 

is actual. It is said, in the language of charity, to be given 

to all; but in reality it is given only to the elect. The 
VOL. I. Pr 
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Helvetian Confession says that in baptism ‘we are inwardly 
regenerated, purified, and renewed, through the Holy Ghost.’ 
The Confession of the Reformed Church of France says, 
‘We believe, as is aforesaid, that, as well in the Lord’s 
Supper as in baptism, God doth bestow upon us in very 
deed, that is to say, truly, whatsoever He thercin sacramen- 
tally doth represent unto us.’ Equally strong are the words 
of the old Confession of the Church of Scotland: ‘ We do 
certainly believe that by baptism we are ingraffed into Jesus 
Christ, and made partakers of His righteousness, whereby 
all our sins are done away.’ The difference between the 
Protestant view of baptism and the Roman Catholic is ex- 
plained to be, that the efficacy is not ex opere operato to all 
who receive baptism, that God is not tied to His ordinance 
though ordinarily it is in and by His ordinance that He 
works. Another difference is that, while the Church of 
Rome believes a complete sanctification in baptism, ‘ we say 
that it is then only begun, and is daily perfected by degrees.’ 

Daniel Cawdry, another member of the Assembly, had 
some reputation as a controyersialist. He wrote on the 
Sabbath question, and ‘A Diatribe against Dr. Hammond 
on Superstition and Festivals.’ But his chief controversies 
were with the Independents. Against them he wrote ‘ Vin- 
dicize Clavium,’ and afterwards ‘The Inconsistency of Indce- 
pency with Scripture and Itself,’ which contained, among 
other things, a defence of the ‘ Vindicie.? The main ques- 
tions to be settled were those which concerned the Church 
and its government, or, as it was called, ‘the power of the 
keys.’ Christ gave to Peter, and then to the other Apostles, 

: 


‘the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ The kingdom of 
7 


heaven is understood to be the Church. But is it the 


1 


Church invisible, or the whole Catholic Church visible, 


ors ic Bopatticular, congresation 2; .Christ “said, © Upon 
this rovk will T build wy Church.’ This could not surely 
mean a particular econgreetion. It must mean the Church 
miiversal. And thisis the Charch both visible and invisible, 
for these are but different characters of the same Church. 


t must have been of this Church that Christ spoke, when 
) 

He said it should never fil. Particular congregations may 

fail, but not the whole Catholic Church. The next question 
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CHEYNELL. AIO 


is, to whom were the keys given ?—to the Church itself or CHAP. IV. 


to its officers?—to Peter as an Apostle and elder, or to 
Peter as a believer? Cawdry, of course, as a Presbyterian, 
answers that they were given to the officers of the Church, 
that they might exercise government. An offended brother 
was to ‘ tell the Church’—that is, the Church in its officers ; 
and the offender was to ‘hear the Church’—that is, he 
was to submit to the censures of the Church rulers, who had 
power to bind and loose. 


There is but one other member of this assembly who re- Francis 


quires special notice. It is Francis Cheynell. Dr. Johnson 
says* that he was ‘considered the most learned and acute 
of his party.” He had a living of great value near Ban- 
bury. Aboutthe year 1632 he had a dispute with Laud; 
but of what was said on either side we have no record. 
Dr. Johnson describes both the disputants as ‘to the last 


degree zealous, active, and pertinacious.’? Our estimate of. 


Cheynell can only be formed from a few tracts, which in 
themselves are of no particular value. One is called ‘ The 
Rise, Growth, and Danger of Socinianism.’? It is not so 
much a refutation of the errors of Socinus as a protest 
against the exercise of reason in religion. Churchmen of 
Laud’s school extolled the Fathers, and, under pretence 
of exalting the Catholic reason of antiquity, they checked 
the exercise of the individual reason. The Puritans decried 
reason, and lightly esteemed the Fathers, that they might 
exalt the Scriptures. But the Socinians, according io 
Cheynell, exalt their own private judgment above Serip- 
tures, Fathers, and Councils. They make every man a Pope. 
The Reformers made the final appeal always to the Scrip- 
tures. The Puritans went a shade further, and made the 
Scriptures a judye of controversies; that is to say, they 
supposed the Holy Spirit so to speak in the Scriptures as 
to exclude the necessity of the use of reason. Socinianism 
asserted the unlimited right of private judgment. If we 
are not to bow submissively to the deerees of Councils and 


Fathers, and if the Spirit does not speak in the Seriptures 


with such clearness as to leave no ground for diiferences, 


* ‘Gentleman's Magazine,’ March, 1775. 


Cheynell. 
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CHAP. IV. 


An appeal to 
Scripture is 
an appeal to 
reason. 


212 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 


ENGLAND 


the only remaining alternative is that the principle of an 
appeal to the Scriptures inyolved in it an appeal to reason. 
Cheynell found this principle of Socinianism in the writings 


of Chillingworth. 


‘The Scripture,’ Chillingworth says, ‘ 


not to be believed finally for itself, but for the matter con- 


tained in it. 


So that if men did believe the doctrines con- 


tained in the Scriptures, it should no way hinder their salva- 


The ‘ Dissent- 
ing Brethren.’ 


tion not to know whether there were 


any Scripture or no.’ 


Cheynell, as a sound Puritan, believing that nothing good 
can be learned except it come through the Scriptures, found 


these sentiments full of Deism and Socinianism. 


The Scrip- 


tures, he said, are to be acknowledged as divine, not be- 
cause of the doctrine, but because of the authority of God 


speaking in them. 


Chillingworth said that God would not 


impute errors to those who had done their best to discover 


the truth. 
saved.’* 


He even maintained that ‘a Papist might be 


There were seven members of the Westminster Assembly 


known as the ‘ Dissenting Brethren.’ 


Nye, Thomas Goodwin, 


Jeremiah Burroughs, 


These were, Philip 
Sydrach 


Sympson, William Bridges, William Greenhill, and William 


Carter. They agreed to the 

* Another treatise of Cheynell’s 
is called Chillingiworthi Novissima ; 
or, The Sicknes:, Heresy. Death, and 
Burial of William Chiilinzworth.’ 
To this was added -A Prophane 
Catechism, collectcd out of Mr. Chil- 
lingworth’s Works.’ The object ot 
the Catechism w as to set fi ria, Chil. 
lingworth’s Socinianism. and to prove 
Cheynell’s favourite that faith 
was founded on ant -. and not 
on reason. C eworth died at 
Chichester. ed, betore he 
died, that he nurht be buricd accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of 
England. But Chevnell refused to 
bury him as a Chi 1 Or to ex- 
press, cones ming > hope ‘ot 
the resurrection to et i] lite.’ Tle 


met the func a ‘cession at the 
grave, with Chillineworth’s great 
work in his hands. He made an ora- 


tion to the mourners on the heresies 
ot the ‘grand seducer.’ He pro- 
nounced him ‘happy. thrice happy, 
if his works do net tollow him;’ and 
casting the book into the grave, he 


Confession of Faith and the 


said, ‘Get thee gone, then, thou ac- 
cursed book, which has seduced so 
many precious souls; get thee gone, 
theu corrupt, rotten book. Earth to 
eR a and dust to dust; ge +t thee gone 
he place of rottenness. that thou 
eon rot with thy author, and see 
ntion. Touching the burial of 


be most proper for 
"his persuasion to com- 
- of their de ed friend, 
ry, master to the dust; and it 
“be most proper for me to hearken 
to that counsel of my Saviour, Let the 


dead lury their dead, Lt qa thou and 
preach the kingdom of Gad, And so I 
went from the grave to the pulnit, 


and preached on that text to the con- 
¢ Many ot the names of the 
= ie Westminster <As- 
ger wn. Of some 
of them no record ean be found. If 


ir spirit was that of Francis Chey- 
nell, we mav be thankful that the 
memory of them is ‘clean gone for 
ever.’ 
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THE ‘ DISSENTING BRETHREN.’ 213 
Catechism, but objected to the Presbyterian government. 
Their objections, with the answers of the Assembly, were 
published by order of the House of Commons.* The argu- 
ment is, that as a pastor is made an overseer of a flock, his 
governing power should not exceed the limits of his teach- 
ing power. The ‘ Dissenting Brethren’ said that this was Objections to 
Christe s order, but that the res riee ian destroyed it by mak- eey ee 
ing a preaching elder rule over congregations where he did im 
not preach. In the presbytery all members were ruling elders, 
but they were only preaching elders to their own flocks. 
This was supposed to set aside the distinction between the 
elder that rules and the preaching elder. It was also ob- 
jected, that the Presbyterian polity made an ‘ incongruous 
disproportion’ between the eldership and the diaconate. If 
there was a presbytership over all churches, why, it was 
asked, should there not be a deaconship over all churches ? 
The Presbyterian argument was drawn from the circum- 
stance of many elders being in one town, as in Jerusalem. 
It was concluded that as there were many elders, there must 
have been many congregations, and the elders must have 
formed a presbytery, for they had the government of the 
Church. The ‘Dissenting Brethren’ answered, that the 
believers of Jerusalem were but one congregation. Peter 
stood up in the midst of them. They were all with one ac- 
cord in one place. These and many similar passages seemed 
to show that there was really but one congregation, though 
many elders, and, consequently, that no elder had jurisdic- 
tion, except over the people to whom he ministered. 

The presence of these ‘Dissenting Brethren’ in the 
Westminster Assembly is the first manifestation of the exist- 
ence of Independent or Congregational principles within the 
Church. The carlier Independents were distinguished from 
the Presbyterians mainly in this, that they regarded sepa- 
ration from the Church as a duty. We meet them as early 


CHAP. IV. 


* This is a curious document. The 
first part is called ‘The Reasons of 
the Dissenting Brethren against the 
Third Proposition concerning Presby- 
terial Government, Humbly Pre- 
sented.’ 1645. The second is called, 
‘The Answer of the Assembly of Di- 
vines unto the Reasons of the Seven 


Dissenting Brethren.’ 1644. ‘The dif- 
ferences of dates must be a mistake, 
for the two pieces are not only bound 
together, but the first ends with page 
45, and the second begins with page 
46. The printer is enjoined, at his 
peril, not to es more than three 
hundred of them 
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CHAP. IV. 


Thomas 
Goodwin on 
Indepen- 
dency. 


214 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


as Cartwright, when Browne and Harrison advocated se- 
paration from the Church of England on the ground that it 
is not a Church. From Browne they were called Brown- 
ists, and from one Barrow, Barrowists. It was not till the 
Westminster Assembly that the difference between the 
Presbyterian and the Independent was clearly marked out. 
Even then they both held that ‘the discipline’ of doctors, 
pastors, elders, and deacons was necessary to constitute 
a true Church. The Independent only differed from the 


Presbyterian in rejecting the government by presbytcries 


and synods. Every congregation was in itself a Church, 
and independent of all other Churches. It is probable that 
many of those who were called Presbyterians in the time of 
Elizabeth were Independents. It is not evident that go- 
vernment by presbyteries was a necessary part of ‘the 


- Discipline.’ In Travers’s treatise, which was the authorized 


exposition, presbyteries are not even mentioned. 

Thomas Goodwin, one of the seven ‘Dissenting Brethren,’ 
wrote an elaborate work in defence of the principles of the 
Independents.* The visible Church, which consists of those 
who walk as saints, have, he says, Christ for their Head, 
and under Him officers which He has appointed. These 
officers have the power to bind and loose, to forgive sins, 
and to deliver over to Satan. So far this is Presbyterian, 
but Goodwin adds, that every congregation has this juris- 
diction within itself without reference to other Churches. 
Long arguments are used to establish the position -that 
Christ must have given to the Church a definite polity. 
Some of these are the same in kind that were urged by the 
advocates of Episcopacy and of Presbyterianism. Some of 
them are original. It cannot be supposed, according to 
Goodwin, that the Church should be governed ‘by the laws 
of nature or by the maxims of human prudence.’ Then, we 
have a demonstration from the fact that the Church has the 
power of excommunication. It can deliver over to Satan, 
which is ‘a supernatural work. The Church is Christ’s 


house; He lives in it, presides’ over it, and governs it, not . 
I > =, = 4 


as the Author of nature but of grace. His Spirit was in the 


* ‘Of the Constitution, Right Order, and Government of the Church of 
Christ.’ 
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THOMAS GOODWIN ON INDEPENDENCY. PM 


On 


Apostles when they established the Church, and whatever CHAP. IV. 
they did are examples amounting to commands for us to 
follow. Moses was faithful over his house, much more is 
Christ faithful. Every house is builded by some man. The 
Church is a house specially built. It has nothing in it of 
the natural. It is all outside of nature and human.reason. 
It is a special institution. Everything in the Church is to 
be done according to what we find in ane Scriptures, and in 
no matter of discipline or worship is human reason to be 
followed. By adhering to the letter of the discipline laid 
down in the Scriptures we get a special or supernatural 
blessing. The bread and wine convey to us the body and 
blood of Christ when we celebrate the Supper as Christ 
commanded it. The preaching of the Gospel has a special Independent 
efficacy when it is done by the officers of the Church regu- ea 
larly appointed for the office of preaching.* To give alms is grace. 
a natural or common law, but to give alms in worship is a 
sacrifice. The officers of the Church are bishops and 
deacons. The bishops are of three kinds, pastors, teachers, 
and ruling elders. To each, in the exercise of his vocation 
and ministry, belongs a special blessing. By this channel 
does grace flow to the members of the Church. Discipline, 
therefore, Goodwin says, is no less important than doctrine. 
By discipline is meant a certain order in the Church. This, 
Goodwin in many ways proves to be divine,—by precepts, 
by examples, and by Old Testament prophecies concern- 
ing the discipline that was to be under the Gospel. Did 
not the Psalmist say ‘This is the day the Lord fon 
made’? And again, ‘To-day if ye will hear my voice.’ 
And in both these passages, did he not prophesy of the 
Christian Sabbath? Again, did not God say, ‘I will take of 
thee for priests and Levites’?? and was not this fulfilled 
when Christ appointed two chief orders in the Church,— 
bishops and deacous? Man’s reason is wholly excluded 
from aes region. It must never be exercised except in 
finding ot out what God has laid down as parts of the govern- 
ment of His Church. As Goodwin exercised his reason, the 

* The late Mr. J. I. Tayler, in his ministers professed to be able to cast 


‘Retrospect of Reliious Lite in Eng- out devils in virtue of their ordina- 
land, says that some of the Puritan tion. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Independency 
goes further 
from Presby- 
terianism. 


The Savor 
‘Declaration.’ 
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result was to find in the Old Testament a deep and mystical 
meaning about the polity of the Christian Church. The 
Acts of the Apostles were written, he says, to teach us how 
the Church is to be governed. No one who reads that book 
can doubt that Church everywhere means a congregation of 
Independents, with its pastor, teacher, ruling elders, and 
deacons. | 

Independency, in its later history, made a further depar- 
ture from Presbyterianism. .The doctors and ruling elders 
ceased to be reckoned a necessary part of the divinely ap- 
pointed polity. The minister, with the deacons and the 
congregation, were sufficient to constitute a Church. The 
beginning of this change was first discernible in the con- 
grezation at Amsterdam. Francis Johnson, one of the five 
hundred Puritans who had subscribed the ‘ Book of Disci- 
pline,’ written by Travers, retired to Amsterdam, where 
he gathered a Church. Ainsworth, the Hebrew scholar, 
was doctor or teacher to this congregation. The pastor 
and the teacher differed about the government of the Church, 
and their diiference led to a schism. Johnson, like the 
older Independents, who were almost Presbyterians, placed 
the government of the Church in the elders’ hands, but 
Ainsworth placed it in the congregation, of which the elders 
were but a part. 

In 1657 Cromwell gave his ‘ consent’ to a petition from 
Parliament that the polity of the Independents might become 
the Church polity of the nation. Toleration, however, was 
to be granted to those who differed from them in worship and 
discipline, but who agreed in doctrine. All others were to 
be without ‘protection,’ disqualified for holding any $ civil’ 
office, and ‘incapable of receiving the public maintenance 
appointed for the ministry.’ Two hundred delegates met 
at the Savoy, under the presidency of ‘the Dissenting Bre- 
thren,’ and made a ‘ Declaration’ of their ‘ Faith and Order.’ 
They adopted without change the Westminster Confession, 
excepting only what related to discipline. The Presbyte- 
rians had never been able to establish Presbytery, except 
in London, and in some parts of Lancashire. They were 
thwarted by the Independents, who rose suddenly into 
power and importance. The conference at the Savoy was 
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sanctioned by Cromwell ; but before they met, Cromwell had 
passed away, and with him all hopes of Independency be- 
coming the established religion of England. 

Out of the Independents sprang another sect, as the In- 
dependents had sprung from the Presbyterians. This was 
the Baptists, who at the Westminster Assembly do not 
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appear to have had even one representative. Yet through-_ 


out the interregnum between the first and second Charles, 
they were the only party, besides the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, that had complete toleration. There were Bap- 
tists, or, as they were called Anabaptists, in Germany long 
before this, but the genealogy of the English Baptists is 
not fairly traceable to them. It is true, there had been 
Baptists in England since the Reformation. Henry VIII. 
issued a proclamation against all the false opinions of ‘ Ana- 
baptists and Sacramentarians.? Joan of Kent is said to have 
been of this sect, and in the judgment of the martyr Philpot, 
‘well worthy to be burnt.’ Cecil begged of the King that 
the bishopric of Rochester should be given to John Knox, 
that he might be ‘a whetstone to quicken and sharpen the 
Bishop of Canterbury,’ and that he might be ‘a great con- 
founder of the Anabaptists lately springing up in Kent.’ 
These Anabaptists were ‘ free-willers’ and Pelagians. They 
denied predestination and original sin. They refused to 
baptize children because children had no sin, and therefore 
did not need regeneration. Strype mentions Henry Hart 
as the chief of these free-willers. John Bradford wrote 
against them as ‘enemies of God’s grace.’ These Anabap- 
tists had their doctrines from Germany, and were probably 
extinct before the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


The English Baptists originated among the Brownists of 


Amsterdam. The first was John Smyth,* who, being con- 


* There is a curious tract in Sion Bible in churches. Spiritual worship 
College, called ‘The Difftrences of is trom the heart. and not trom} 
the Churches of the Separation, con- books. He apples this also te sin 
tavning a Deseription of the Lea- ine psrlms, which should not be done 
tourvie and Ministerie of the Visible with the book before our eves. Tle 
Church, ete. By John Smyth.’ 1608. denounces the ‘triformed presbyterie’ 
In the preface Smyth sivs that he of pastors, teachers, and rulers; lay 
ditfers from ‘the ancient Brethren of elders, he says, are Antcihristian. 
the Separation in the Leitourgie Pres- He denies that the Apostles read 
byterie and Treasurie of the Church.’ the Old Testament when they wor- 
He does not approve of reading the shipped. He calls the Septuazint 
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vinced of the necessity of adult baptism, and having no one 
to baptize him, baptized himself. This was the climax of 
all that is absurd, but Smyth was logically right upon the 
principles of the Brownists. They rejected the ministry 
of the Church of England. They denied it to be a true 
Church. From this it followed that all the ordinances of 
that Church were invalid. They re-ordained their pastors, 
why should they not re-baptize? The first Independent 
Charch in England had a schism similar to that .in Amster- 
dam. Henry Jacob was succeeded in his pastorate by John 
Lathrop, and in his time the congregation divided, a part 
of whom formed the first of the Baptist denomination in 
London.* 

Though the Baptists do not appear to have had a repre- 
sentative in the Westminster Assembly, yet that Assembly 
appointed a special committee to consider the arguments 
that might be urged against the baptizing of children. To 
this committee John Tombes, who held the Rectory of 
‘Gabriel’s Fanchurch,’ addressed ‘An Exercitation about 
Infant Baptism.’ The Exercitation was not answered by 
the Assembly, but it was the beginning of a long contro- 
versy, which embraced the many questions that are involved 
in the denial of infant baptism. Tombes and his first oppo- 
nents were all Calvinists. This kept the controversy within 
certain limits, and gave it some peculiarities which it could 
not otherwise have had. The first general argument for in- 
fant baptism is drawn from the fact, that children, as well 
as people of mature vears, are or may be members of the 
kingdom of God. The Arminian who made the divine 
family co-extensive with the human family, did not hesitate 


eas h st at 

the General B ; vut his princi- 

ples were ultimately more like the 
(Quakers. 

: 1 * Dr. Evans's ‘ History of English 
Smyth. Baptists.’ 
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to admit all children to baptism, for all being redeemed, 
they might receive the seal of the covenant of redemption. 
If they did not. keep the conditions of the covenant, the 


blame rested with themselves. So far they came short of 


what God intended for them. The Calvinist, believing in a 
family elected or chosen out of the human race, must set a 
limit to the persons who receive the sign of the covenant, 
in consequence of the limit already set to the persons in the 
covenant. It was one of -the vices of Calvinism that it 
could never distinguish between the conditional and the 
unconditional. A covenant must be limited to a fixed 
number of persons, and the promises of its fulfilment on 
God’s part must be absolute. Baptism was to be adminis- 
tered to those in the covenant. But how are they to be 
known? Believers or persons professing to believe is the 
nearest approach that we can make. But some children 
must also be in the covenant. We cannot divide them into 
believers and unbelievers. The only distinction we can 
make here is between the children of those who believe and 
of those who do not believe. Hence the conclusion, that 
the children of believers are universally to be baptized. To 
this Tombes answered, that there was no command in Scrip- 
ture for baptizing any children whatever, that the children 
of believers were not more holy than the children of unbe- 
lievers, that the Gospel covenant was not the same as the 
covenant with Abraham, and that even in that covenant all 
the children of Abraham, as his sons by Keturah and his 
descendants by Ishmael, did not receive the inheritance, 
even though some, as the sons of Ishmael, received the sign. 
Baptism, said Tombes, is not to be confounded with any Old 
Testament rite, nor the Gospel covenant to be interpreted 
by the terms of any other covenant. 

The areuments in detail for baptizing intants were, that 
bantism is to us what circumcision was to the Jews; that if 
the sion of the covenant is not given to cluldren, the grace 
is more restricted under the New Testament than under the 
old; but the words of the promise are, ‘to you and to your 
seed,’ from which promise it 1s said to follow that infants 
may be signed with the seal of the covenant. Moreover, 
St. Paul tells the Corinthians that if one of tie parents is a 
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believer, then the children are holy. Tombes answers, that 
baptism did not in all chings take the place of circumcision, 
that if denying the sign of the covenant to children was a 
restriction of grace under the New Testament, then denying 


the Lord’s Supper was a restriction of grace also, for the 
I S » Tol 


Jews gave the passover to children. As to the promise 
being not only to believers but to their seed, Tombes says 
that it is their children’s on the same conditions that it 
is theirs. These conditions, as we may learn from the con- 
text, are faith and repentance. To be holy by covenant was 
not a sufficient reason for baptism. The elect Israclites, 
Tombes said, who are not yet called to the profession of 
Christianity, are holy by covenant, but they are not on that 
account to be baptized. As to St. Paul’s argument about 
the children of believers, he is not speaking of federal holi- 
ness, but of what Tombes calls ‘matrimonial holiness.” If 
one parent was an unbelever and the other a Christian, they 
were not on that account to dissolve the marriage union, for 
the children were ‘holy,’ that is, they were not bastards. 
The baptism of infants, Tombes said, did not agree with 
Christ’s institution, nor with the practice of John the Bap- 
tist and the Apostles of Jesus. Christ’s command was to 
preach the Gospel and then baptize. John the Baptist and 
the disciples of Jesus preached repentance and baptized 
believers. Lodovico Vives and Walafridus Strabo are 
quoted as having proved that infunt baptism was not prac- 
tised in the age succceding the Apostles. In after times 
there is some mention of it as resting on an unwritten tra- 
dition, or in imitation of Jewish circumcision. It is classed 
with giving infants che Lord’s Supper and other ‘human 
snventions that went under the name of Apostolic traditions,’ 
It has given rise to many other human devices, as sureties, 
confirmation, contession of faith before receiving the Eu- 
charist, and ‘ Church covenants,’ us they are practised in 
New England. It has occasioned many errors of doctrine, 
leading aan to believe that it confers grace, that it is re- 
generation, that only baptized infants are saved, and that 
the regenerate may fall from grace. It has eaused many 
abuses in discipline, as private baptism, baptism by women, 
baptism of children betore they are born, and of children 
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whose parentage is uncertain. It occasions many unneces- 
sary disputes, such as those concerning the children of per- 
sons excommunicated, apostates, persons who are not mem- 
bers of a gathered Church, or whose ancestors were believers, 
though their parents were unbelievers. In the dark times 
of the Papacy, the same men who opposed invoking the 
saints and other superstitions of Rome, opposed also the 
baptizing of infants. Those who practise it cannot agree 
upon the grounds on which they do it, while it defeats the 
end for which baptism was instituted, which is, that the 


person baptized thereby declares himself a disciple of 


Christ. 


During the Session of the Westminster Assembly, some ** 
of the most eminent members preached every morning at the 4: 


Abbey Church. They mostly took for their subjects the 
principal doctrines of Christianity. Stephen Marshall 
preached a series of sermons on the sacraments. The last 
was on baptizing children. The preacher began by affirming 
that this was the practice of the primitive Church. Justin 
Martyr, who lived in the second century, disputes concern- 
ing the different conditions of children, the baptized and the 
unbaptized. TIrenzeus, who was contemporary with Justin, 
says, ‘Christ came to save all through Himself, I say, all 
who through Him are born again unto God,—infants and 
little children and boys.’ By the words ‘born again,’ the 
old commentators show thet Ireneeus, after the example of 
Christ and His Apostles, meant baptism. Origen, who lived 
in the beginning of the third century, says, ‘ The Church re- 
ceived this tradition of baptizing infants from the Apostles.’ 
In his Homily on Leviticus, that same Father says, that, 
‘according to the custom of the Church,’ he grants baptism 
to be administered to little children,’ and « 
‘Little children are. baptized for the remission of their 


sins.” Gregory Nazianzen enlls de peg Sa sion for those 


. Br an Wan S. J ves eon Tt +2 + 
entering on the career of lite ;’ afterw ards, indeed, he seems 


tain, on Luke xiy an 


to limit it to cases of necessitv. Cyprian, in his epistle to 
Fidus, who denied that fants should be baptized before the 


eighth day, auswers him, that, by the unanimous consent of 


sixty-six bishops, baptism wes to be administered to infants 
wv 
without distinction as to ave. This testimony is cited by 
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CHAP. IY. 


The first 
Baptist. 


Infants mem- 
bers of the 
Church. 


222 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


Augustine and approved. The same judgment is expressed 
by Ambrose. The first strenuous opponent of infant baptism, 
Marshall says, was Baltazar Paccominitanus, in Luther’s time. 
To him succeeded the German Anabaptists, who, like all 
sectaries after they have departed from the Church, divide 
again into new sects. This way of speaking of the sects 
and of the Church was common with the Presbyterians, 
who did not then expect that there was a time coming 
when they, too, would be numbered with the sects. But the 
Baptists were a peculiar thorn to the Presbyterians. They 
were carrying out, in their way, the old Puritan principle of 
‘rooting up every plant which the right hand of the Lord - 
had not planted.’ They persuaded the people to leave the 
regular ministry, and not to receive the sacraments at the 
churches, denouncing all who had not been baptized as they 
had been, for ‘limbs of Antichrist.’ 

Marshall said much against the Baptists for putting the 
children of believers in the same condition with the children 
of Turks and Indians. Either, he argued, they are lost, or 
they are without original sin and saved in the Pelagian way 
of universal grace; or, what seemed to be worse still, some 
of them may be saved that die in infancy, even if children 
of Turks or Indians. Im this last case there is salvation 
outside of the covenant, where God has not promised it 
should be found. Such were the alternatives to which, as a 
Calvinist, he reduced the pciserstel Bante His own 
position is, that infants of belevers are within the covenant 


of grace. They belong to Christ’s body, they are of His 
kingdom, His family, and they shou ald be sioned with the 
seal of the covenant. It was objected that Aunder the old law, 


women did not receive the 
that they were civecumeised in the males. The covenant of 


hn 


seal. To cS it was answered, 


grace has been the sume under all are ole and in all 
ages. It was the will of God that infants should be ad 

mitted to ell the external benefits of that covenant before 
Christ came, and why should their privileges be less now that 
Heis come? The children of bebevers have the inward grace, 


why should we deny them the outward sien? The disci- 
ples forbade children to be brought to Jesus, just because they 
were children, too young to reccive instruction, but Josus 
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CONTROVERSY BETWEEN TOMBES AND MARSHALL. 


said, ‘Suffer them, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ CHAP. IV. 
The mere want of an express command is not reckoned a =v 
sufficient reason for not baptizing children. We have no 
express command for many things the propriety and moral 
right of which we never doubt. Inthe New Testament there 
is no law concerning the forbidden degrees of marriage, no 
law against polygamy, no law for keeping the first day of 
the week as the weekly Sabbath, no law for admitting 
women to the Lord’s Supper, nor for baptizing the children 
of believers after they have come to mature years.- Christ’s 
command to go and ‘teach all nations, baptizing them,’ was 
not, Marshall says, the first institution of baptism. It was 
but the enlargement of the Apostles’ commission, which 
hitherto was confined to the Jews, but is now extended to 
the Gentiles. Teach first, and then baptize, is the law in- 
the conversion of the heathen; but why should we apply it 
to the children that are born in the Church, who, as members 
of a corporation, have the birth privileges of the family of 
God? The Baptists’ argument is that they are unbelier: TS, 
and, therefore, they are not to be baptized. Marshall’s 
answer is, that if they are to be classed with unbelievers, 
they cannot be saved. Let the Baptists admit that infants 
may be saved, and he will prove, by the own arguments, 
_ that they may be baptized. 

Tombes took Marshall’s sermon for the Assembly’s answer Tombes re- 
to his ‘ Exercitation.’ He replied to it immediately i ieee eo 
Examen of the Sermon of es Stephen Marshall’ Sup- 
posing, he said, it were true that ae baptizing of infants 
had been in the Church for 1500 vears, could not the same 
be said of Episcopacy, keeping Easter, the religious use of 
the cross, and some other things,—all of which the Assem- 
bly had jnst laid aside? He 


Fathers that had been quoted by Marshall. It was urged, 
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indeed Marshall had admitted, that the treatise quote] as 
Justin Martyr’s was not his. It was not to be denied thur 
it testified to the fuct of infant db: ptism. But then child: 


were not baptized because aie were children of beh 
They were baptized on account of the faith of those who 
brought them, and the writer of the treatise, whoever ho 
was, believed that by this baptism they obtained salvation. 
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CHAP. IY. 


224 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


As to Irenzeus, he wrote in Greek, but we have his works 
only in a Latin translation. How, then, can we have any 
certainty of his meaning? After the very passage quoted 
by Marshall, these wank follow: ‘ Openly affirming the 
tradition of the Apostles concerning the baptism of infants 
against Anabaptistical impiety.’ Could Ireneus have writ- 
ten this? It is the addition of Feverdentius, ‘that impn- 
dent monk,’ as Rivet calls him, who corrupted the writings 
of Ireneeus. But even if the passage quoted by Marshall is 
genuine, its reference to baptism depends upon the gloss 
that it was the custom of the Apostles to call baptism the 
new birth. Tombes denies that this was a custom of the 
Apostles ; and, moreover, he says that in this place the tex 
and scope of Irenzeus show that he was not speaking of bap- 
tism. We are in the same condition as to the works of 
Origen. They were written in Greek, but we. have to de- 
pend on the Latin version of Ruffinus. Concerning this 
version, Erasmus said that no man could know whether he 
was reading Origen or Ruffinus. There are passages against 
the Pelagians which could only have been put there after 
the great Pelagian controversy in the time of Augustine. 
Gregory Nazianzen, indeed, recommente Aatinae to be 
baptized lest they should miss the grace of the sacrament ; 
but he gave it as the opinion of others that they should wait 
till they were capable of instruction. Cyprian, Tombes -ad- 
mits, is clear for infant baptism. ‘He says enough upon it, 


and more than enough, unless he had spoken to better pur- 
pose.’ His testimony of sixty-six Shoe is called the foun- 
tain-head of in fant b ay a On him Augnstine and Jerome 
relied for what they called Apostolic tradition. They baptized 
infants that they nught wive them saving grace; such was 
the ‘darkness of those that were counted the oreatest hehts 
of the world’ Jaded — had not yet been weeded out of the 
Church. Infant baptism was ¢ ‘taolished by the great au- 
thority of Auenstine. Yet Walafridus Strabo proves, from 
Augustine’s own writings and his own long continuance as 


a catechumen, that the baptizing of intants was not then 
the custom of the Church. Petrus Cluniacensis says of 
Augustive that ‘he rejected the authority of the Latin doc- 
tors, himself a Latin, ignorant of Greek.’ His plea for bap- 
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tizing children was to wash away their original sin; and in 
this he found an argument against the Pelagians, who denied 
original sin. ‘Tombes doubts, however, if Augustine really 
baptized children, except they were dying, or with a view 
to cure them of bodily sicknesses. It was certainly, he 
said, not because they were the children of believers that 
Augustine baptized them. Nothing of this can be found in 
the ancient Fathers. It was objected against Augustine, in 
his own day, that faith should precede baptism as a condi- 
tion. He proved by the most certain logic that children 
had faith, for by the sacrament they were made believers. 
Tombes expressed his surprise that there should be no- 
thing for infant baptism in Eusebius, Ignatius, Clemens 


CHAP. IV. 


Alexandrinus, Athanasius, or Epiphanius. The questions 


put to baptized persons proved, he said, that in the Greck 
Church infant baptism was not common. Then we have 
some strange facts, which are matters of history. Constan- 
tine the Great, though the son of Helena, a Christian queen, 
was not baptized till he was an old man. Gregory Nazian- 
zen, the son of a Christian bishop, was not baptized till he 
had reached manhood. Chrysostom, though born of Chris- 
tian parents, and educated under Miletus, a bishop, was not 
baptized till he was twenty-one years of age. In 315, the 
Council of Neoczesarea determined that a pregnant woman 
might be baptized, because the baptism did not reach the 
child. From this canon, Balsamon and Zonaras infer that 
an infant could not be baptized. The Greek Church, says 
Tombes, rejected the baptism of infants for many hundreds 
of years. And even in the Latin Church there were oppo- 
sers of infant baptism betore Paceominitanns. In 1030 the 
great Berengarius, who opposed the corporal presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist, rejected also the baptizing of young 
children. In the next century, according to Bernard, it 
was denied by the Cather, Albigonses, and other witnesses 
for truth against the Papsey. It was also reckoned among 
the heresies of Petrus Cliniaeensis. 

Marshall and Tombes were both conscious of the value of 
the testimony of antiquity, yet neither of them rested on 
this. hey were both willing to make it finally a question 
of Seripture. Marshall?’s main argument was that the chil- 
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the covenant 
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to all that are 
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dren were in the covenant, as explained in the promise ‘to 
thee and thy seed.’ Tombes said the covenant of grace was 
not made with the sced of believers. St. Paul’s interpretation 
of the Abrahamic covenant is that God did not justify the sced 
of Abraham merely becanse they were his seed. All are not 
Isracl that are of Isracl, neither because they are the seed 
of Abraham are they shildretast We have no more certainty 
concerning God’s clection of a believer’s intant than of’ a 
Pagan’s infant. That all children are in the same condition 
would have been admitted by Cyprian’s sixty-six bishops, 
who would have given grace and baptism to them all. God 
may take children into His covenant without requiring them 
to be baptized. There is no necessity that all who are in the 
covenant of grace have the seal of thé covenant. They may 
be in the eondi ition of women under the old law, who were 
not circumcised actually, nor even, as Aeoeiallne says, vir- 
tually. But if they were sealed virtually in the males, may 
not children also have the seal of the covenant virtually in 
the parents without actual baptism? It is as much will- 
worship to baptize children under the gospel as to have 
given women the seal of the covenant under the dispensa- 
tion of Moses. As a Calvinist to Calvinists, Tombes pressed 
upon his opponents for applying to all children the promises 

of the covenant of grace, which are applicable only.to the 
elect. This was dons by: the Assembly of Divines in the 


«very words which Marshall had used. It was done by them 


in words still more express when, as conformists of the 
Church of England, they had subseribed to the service for 
baptism im the Prayer Book. Their answer was, as ie 
could not distinguish between the elect and the non-elect 
children, they used charity in their judgment, taking them all 


for the elect. Tombes asked them how, as believers i in the 


indefectibility of grace, they could speak of children who 
were not elect as being under the covenant. Could t 

fall from it? or are we to conclude that they were ae there 
without faith or works, which is pure Antinomianisin ? Che 


Church of God, Tombes says, is not a corporation into 
which men are born with birth privileges. It is a kingdom 
into whieh its members are chosen by the election of grace. 
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Marshall replied to Tombes in ‘A Defence of Infant Bap- 
tism.’ The arguments from Scripture were exhausted on 
both sides. Antiquity alone remained. Infant baptism, 
Marshall said, had been in the Church for 1500 years, but 
Episcopacy, in the sense of bishops as a distinct order from 
presbyters, had not been in the Church for 1500 years. 
The religious use of the cross is of still later origin. That 
there was a doubt about the genuineness of the treatise as- 
cribed to Justin Maryr was not denied, but it was certainly 
very ancient. Tombes did not dispute its testimony to the 
facts. He only said the reason of baptizing children was 
not their being in the covenant in virtue of their being chil- 
dren of believers. Ireneus may have been corrupted by 
‘Feverdentius, but there are no grounds for believing that 
the passage in question is not the genuine text. Marshall 
says he is cony inced that it is, because the Greeks usually 
called baptism a new birth. Vossius, in reference to this 
very passage, says, that to call baptism regeneration was a 
form of speech common to the ancients. The doubts which 
Tombes had raised concerning the testimonies from Origen 
were equally without foundation. He had no tangible evi- 
dence that they were not Origen’s. There were, indeed, 
passages in that treatise against the Pelagian heresy, but 
that heresy may have existed before Pelagius. Justin 
Martyr refuted the heresy of the Amans long before Arius 
was known. All that we can conclude from Gregory Nazi- 
anzen is, that infants were baptized in his time, but that he 
himself recommended dk a except when the child was 
dying. Tertullian persuaded people to delay baptism, vet 


he intimates that in his time it was the custom to baptize. 


children. Moreover, he speaks of the cinldren of believers 
} 


as appoin ted to holiness, th on: not made /oly till they were 


born of w: and of the Spirit. The testimonies of Cre ran 
and Anoustine were not questioned. 
ry) } 7 > 7 : a ate mts oe A en > 
Tombes had expressed his surprise that, UW imiant paptistn 


were of such antiquity, there should be nothing of it in 
Eusebius, Jenatius, Clemens Alexandrinus, Athanasius, and 
Epiphanius. To a the answer is, that these writers 
speak of the questions which were agitatcd in their day. It 
is no glory to the Baptist that the error of refusing baptism 
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to 


to children was not of such antiquity as to be refuted by 
these authors. As to Ignatius, if anything were quoted 
from him, Tombes would certainly dispute it, because of the 
uncertainty of the text. Clemens Alexandrinus had to deal 


with heathen. What he has to say about baptism concerns: 
the baptizing of adults converted from Paganism. In Atha- 


nasius we have the testimonies which Tombes could not 
find. He says, ‘the dipping of the infant quite under water 
thrice, and raising of it up again, doth signify the death of 
Christ end His resurrection on the third day.? Athanasius 
asks Antiochus how it is to be known that he was truly 
baptized and received the Holy Ghost when he wus a chili. 
Again, he savs, ‘Now your children are holy, it is mani- 
fest that the infants of believers which are baptized as un- 
gpotted and faithful enter into the kingdom.’ Epiphanius 
says, ‘ Circumcision had its time until the great circumcision 
came, that is, the washing of the new birth, as is manifest 
to every one. It appears from Balsamon that the samo 
questions which were put to adult believers were also put to 
children. Marshail will not say that this was done wiscly, 
but he thinks the fact is evident. Tombes mentioned the 
case of several distinguished men in the early Church who 
were not baptized in infancy, though their parents. were 
Christians. Marshall answers that baptism was often de- 
ferred, and for causes which called forth severe invectives 
from the Greek Fathers. Sometimes it was done in imita- 
tion of Christ, who was not baptized till He was thirty years 
of ave. Sometimes it was deferred that it might be admi- 
nistered by an eminent bishop or in some particular place. 
More frequently, however, baptism was deterred in the be- 
lief that it washed away all sins, but that forgiveness of sins 
committed after baptism was not so easily obtained. It was 
common to sey, even of a notorious sinner, ‘Let him do 


| } 


what he Iises; he is not baptized” Constantine deferred 


7 
7 


his baptism that he might be baptized in the Jordan. It is 
not proved that lis mother was a Christian when he was 
born. Gregory Nazianzen was scut to Athens to be edu- 
vated in the schools of the Pagans, which does not look as 
if his parents were Christians. The ecclesiastical Jistorian 
says that they were of a high family of Antioch; he calls 
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them ‘Hellenes,’ but does not say a word of their religion. 
The case of baptizing the woman with child men aoned by 
Balsamon, and the decision of the Neocesarean Council, 
Marshall explains as the case of a woman converted from 
Paganism, whose child was not yet born. Our case is that 
of the children of women who are believers. Balsamon 
makes a distinction between infants unborn for whom no 
man can be surety in baptism, and infants after they are 
born. In his gloss on that canon, he relates a story of chil- 
dren coming from a Christian country who were taken by 
Scythians and sold to the Romans. The question was 
raised if these children had been baptized. Some argued 
that they must have been, as they came from a Christian 
country. Others recommended baptizing them, because of 
the want of positive evidence that they had been baptized. 
On both sides the custom of infant baptism is evidently im- 
pled. The Council of Carthage pronounced an anathema 
against those who refused baptism to new-born infants, and 
Photius quotes an Imperial constitution, in which it is 
appointed that all baptized Samaritans and Greeks should 
be punished if they did not bring their wives and their chil- 
dren to holy baptism. As to the Berengarians, Waldenses, 
Poor Men of Lyons, Albigenses, Catharists, and Peter Bru- 
sians, Marshall denies that they opposed the baptism of in- 
fants. This was a charge made by their enemies, the foun. 
dation of which was that they opposed the notion of grace 
coming through the sacraments ew opere operato as taught 
in the Church of Rome. 

Tombes was removed from London to Bewdley, in Here- 
fordshire. In 1619 he had a public dispatation on infant 
baptism with Richard Baxter, who was then at Kidder- 
minster. The substance of what Baxter said was afterwards 


ep) Infant Church 


published in his ‘Plain Seripture Proof of 
Membership and Baptism.” Daxter quoted ail the . athers 


that had been quoted by Marshall, adding the case of 


Hyginus, Bishop of Rome, who lived at 


He was the fourth bishop before Irenceus, and must have 


<1 2 = 
yout the year 137. 


been contemporary with Polyearp, who was a disciple of 


St. John. Hyginus first ordained godfuthers and godmo- 


thers at the baptizing of infants. It is impossible, Baxter 
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says, that these men, who lived so near the time of the 
Apostles, could have been ignorant of what was the custom 
in the Apostles’ days. All antiquity, he says, firmly held 
that believers’ infants received remission of sins by Chris- 
tian baptism. 

Baxter challenges Tombes to name one man who was 
against infant church-membership, from the creation till 
about five hundred years ago. It was the law of the old 
dispensation, and if Christ changed the law, it is surely 
strange that there is not a word in the Seriptures about 
the change. There was no necessity for a command to 
baptize infants. The right of infants to church-member- 
ship stood unrepealed. The point of baptizing infants, 
Baxter says, is n itself of comparatively lttle moment, but 
not so the grounds on which it rests. It is to deny them 
any part in the covenant of grace, unless, like the Antino- 
mians, we confound that covenant with God’s election. It 
is to deny the interest which parents have in their children 
to make a covenant in their behalf. It is to call that 
common which God has made holy. The Baptists, accord- 
ing to Baxter, set up a new model for the visible Church. 
They forbid little children to be brought to Christ, and as 
they deny them entrance into the visible Church, they leave 
but little hope of their being admitted to the invisible. 
Infants are Christ’s disciples de jure, as a king is a king 
before he is crowned. Christ’s command was that persons 
should be baptized as soon as thev were disciples. It is 
therefore sinful to defer the baptism of young children. 
Baxter said that the Baptists broke the sixth command- 

tized in cold weather, and the seventh 


ment when they 


when the subjects of baptism were without clothing. Ana- 


baptistry he regarded as the opening of the flood-gates of 


lieentiousness. He uever knew the meaning of ‘heresy 
and schism tul the rise ef the Anabaptists. With them ori- 
ginate all horrid epmuons, and from thet becin all manner 
of Separatists, -Antinominns, Arminians, Socimans, Liber- 


; head gibeaavt. by 
tines, Seekers, and Farilists. 


To the ‘Plain Proof for Infant Church-membership,’ 
Baxter added an Appendix, which regarded another contro- 
versy insepurably connected with imfant baptism. It was 
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3 
always a question but vaguely answered, what is the real 
benefit which children receive from baptism? The Cal- 
vinists said that as children of believers they were already 
in the covenant; to give them the seal could not benefit 
those who were not elect; and, strictly speaking, it could 
add nothing to the security of those who were elect. The 
usual answer was, that to elect infants baptism convered 
grace, but as to the non-elect, we used the language of 
charity. This was the general answer, but it took various 
forms. Thomas Bedford, a friend of Baxter’s, and a neigh- 


bouring minister, had come to the conclusion that in every. 


case baptisin conveved saying grace to infants. At first he 
had taken up the belief that a sacrament was a visible sign, 
a word to the eye, as preaching was a word to the ear. He 
read Dr. Burges on regeneration, and was convinced that 
in baptism grace was actually conferred on elect infants. 
Meeting afterwards with what Davenant and Ward said on 
that subject, he found no necessity for restraining the effli- 
cacy of grace to the elect. A man not predetermined to 
salvation may have ordination to eternal life for a time. 
Falling away from this grace is not the apostasy of saints. 
According to Davenant, the first grace given was the remis- 
sion of original sin.~ Out of this proceeded regeneration, 
justification, and adoption. During the condition of infancy 
it was a state of salvation. But this regeneration, justifica- 
tion, and adoption were not the same as the regeneration, 
justification, and adoption that afterwards came by faith. 
Bedford did not see the necessity of having two revenera- 
tions, one for those who died in infaney, and one for the 
children who lived and beheyed. He thought it better to 
settle the matter at once im the ordinance, and say that 
* 


every child was really regenerated, that is, made actually 
holy, and ends wed. with the new heart which God promises 
His elect. Baxter answered, that if the new heart was’ 
civen to all, then all must be sayed. Dedford, as a Cal- 
vinist, would be compelled to admit this, but he preferred 
saying that the wom devrt or actual holiness 1s given to meny 


who are never actually saved. Baxter said that baptism did 
not confer the grace uf the absolute covenant. Its benetits 
are, that it is the seal of the covenant whereby God engugcs, 


CHAP. IV. 


Regeneration 
in Baptism. 
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on the fulfilment of certain conditions, to give men forgive- 
ness of sins. It is a moral instrument, rather than a phy- 
sical, and conveys the means of obtaining the grace of sal- 
vation, rather than the actual grace itself. 

The year preceding the controversy between Tombes and 
Marshall, Dr. Featly, who had been Rector of Lambeth, 
published ‘The Dippers Dipt; or, the Anabaptists Ducked 
Dr. Featly was one of 
the divines appointed to meet in the Assembly of West- 
minster. Ie had been chaplain to Archbishop Abbot, and 
was willing to promote the reforms suggested by Archbishop 
Ussher.. After the bishops and their supporters withdrew 
from the Assembly, Featly remained, but soon after he was 
imprisoned for reporting their proceedings. He was a Cal- 
vinist in doctrine, and retained the old Church of England 
veneration for Calvin, whom he called ‘the bright burning 
taper of Geneva.’ His book contained an account of a dis- 
putation which he had with some Baptists in Southwark, 
and a history of the various sects of Anabaptists in Ger- 


many. The arguments for infant baptism are the same as 
Marshall’s. He denied the necessity of dipping, arguing 


from the meaning of the word baptize.* 

_ In 1651, when the Baptists had become a sect of some im- 
portance, Jeremy Taylor, in his retreat in Wales, published 
‘A Discourse of Baptism,’ to help, as he said, the solution of 
the question ‘by which the ark of the Church was violently 
shaken.’ The first part treated of the institution and efficacy 
of baptism. The second was ‘ A consideration of the practice 
of the Church in Baptizing Infants of Believing Parents, and 
the Practice justified.” Taylor, as an Arminian, was not 
under any necessity to unit baptism to the clildren of be- 
lieving parents. Yet he is content to carry the argument 


no further than this. They are the cluldren of the Church, 


* Featly’s book has some curious these wicked seetaries shonld be put 
pictures of men ti } rs prutucel hus, down lone evil miucisirate, Ile 
and ‘virgins of Sion’ underenine the says that the German Amnabaptists 


process of dipping, with represen- 
tations of fitteen kinds of Anabap- 
tists. It was written in Peter's 
House prison. Such was his zeal 
against the Anibaptists, that though 
himself in prison, he pleaded that 


had spiral narriages of many wives, 
with whom they committed adultery 
and incest. his expression spirituad 
marriages is also im Sleidan’s ‘ Com- 
mentarics, where he speaks of Ger- 
man Anabaptists. 
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and, therefore, not less capable of being in covenant with 


God than the children of the Jews. 


He dwells chiefly on 


the great importance of baptism, untouched by the difficulty 
which perplexed the Calvinist about the non-elect children. 
If they are baptized they are saved, for the new birth comes 
by the descent of the Holy Ghost in baptism. It is not 
broadly stated that the unbaptized are lost, yet the argument 


points to this inference. 
us to heaven. 
have in baptism. 


tification. 


Nature, says Taylor, cannot bring 
Grace alone can do that, and this grace we 

Infants have the punishment of sin, and, 
therefore, sin is imputed to them. 


By baptism comes sanc- 


‘Except a man be born of water and of the 


Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ is true 


also, Taylor says, of young children. 


Baptism is the means 


CHAP. IV. 


—__ 


Children 


which God has appointed for the salvation of infants, and for S*ved by Bap- 
us to neglect to baptize them is to neglect their salvation.* 


* The Baptist controversy, dating 
it from 1642 and ending it in 1674, con- 
sists of a very large number of tracts 
and sermons on both sides. ‘A Trea- 
tise of the Vanity ot Childish-Bap- 
tizing, by A. R., 1642,’ was answered 
by Dr. Featly in the ‘ Dippers Dipt.’ 
The argument was addressed to the 
clergy ‘of. the Church of England, 
asking how, as Calvinists, they “could 
pronounce children re: zenerated in 
baptism, and then. perhaps, twenty 
years after, beseech them to be con- 
verted, as if those once-made ‘mem- 
bers of Christ’ could atterwards be- 
come ‘limbs of the devil.’ The author 
said that the clerzy had to make 
strange shifts to maintain this, and 
vet defend themselves against the 
charge of Annin! n. nucl Ri- 
chi is and He Denne replied to 
Featly. Denne was in prison in * Lord 
Peter's house’ he same time as 
Featlv. -He: ly could 
say ot his paris o) Laralieth, or 
My. Marshiull ¢ » Einchinefeld, 
that they wer oe ae vers, aud so their 
children entitled to believers’ bap- 
tism. He spoke ot the Church, in 
Luther's day, as h vires travittle d to 
briny forth the docrrine of justitica- 
tion, and now he suid it was in birth 
of the doctrine of water-baptism. Na- 
thanael Homes and Jolin Geree wrote 
against Tombes. John Spilsberic and 
Christopher Blackwood wrote on 


Tombes’ side, and were answered by 
Thomas Blake and others. In 1674, 
Henry Danvers wrote a treatise in 
defence of the Baptist doctrines, which 
was chiefly collected out of Tombes. 
He said that infant baptism was not 
practised for the three first centuries, 
and was not enjoined till four hun- 
dred years after Christ. It was first 
decreed by the Melevitan Council in 
the fifth century. Danvers also said 
that Adrian, Bishop of Corinth, in the 
seventh century, was accused by a 
Bishop of Rome of refusing to baptize 
infants; that Cresconius opposed Au- 
gustine on this question, that the Do- 
natists did not practise infant b: iptism, 
and that it was not approved of by 
Tlincmar, Bishop of Laudau, and 
Peter Abelard the Schoolman. Dan- 
vers was answered by Obadiah Wills, 
who found him not too correct in 
nutters of history. 

Many of the. Baptists in the seyen- 
teenth century took up wild doctrines, 
and several of them were fifth Mo- 
navchy men. Dr, 
some who urgued from Heb. v. 12, 
13, that living on of hands Was & part 
of baptism. and that, unless the mie 
nister put his hands en the head of 
the persons baptized at the time of 
the ceremony, they were not babes in 
Christ. Jiven this led to a division ; 
those who had been baptized with the 
laying on of hands. refused to hold 


Evins speaks of 


tism. 
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The Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists were the 
three tolerated sects during the Long Parliament and the 
Protectorate of Cromwell. But there were other sects 
which were not tolerated. Some of these had just sprung 
into being, and others that had been carefully suppressed, 
rose again with renewed strength. We set aside at once 
the exaggerated accounts of these sects given by such Pres- 
byterian writers as Edwards, in his ‘ Gangreena,’ and Ephraim 
Pagitt in his ‘ Heresiography.? We also sct aside Richard 
Baxter’s classification, which makes a sect of the disciples 
of Harry Vane, and another of the followers of Peter 
Sterry.* Ranters and Seekers} must also be struck out 
from the list of sects. Either they never existed, or these 
were names applied to parties otherwise named. 

Of these sects, the least known, the most remarkable, and 
the most maligned was the Family of Love. In 1580, 
Queen Elizabeth issued a proclamation against them, com- 
manding the clergy to give all assistance to the archbishops 
and bishops for their suppression. Search was to be made 
for their books that they might be burnt, and all persons 
found possessing these books after this proclamation were to 
be imprisoned. They are described as a dangerous sect, 
because it is one of their principles, that before a magistrate 
they will deny anything when the denial is an advantage to 
them. 


communion with those who had merely * On ‘the Vant and Sterryites 
been dipped. Vavasour Powell, ‘the Daxter made the poor pun of Vanity 
apostle of Wales,’ one of the Zryers, aud Sterility. 
always laid on his hands when he + John Goodwin describes the 
baptized, and when he visited the sick Seekers us *A x tion who think 
he anointed them with oil. Henry they do God a must “© Service in 
Denne is mentioned by Edwards in looking all that is written, upon 
the 'Gangrena. He was an Armi- ] after somewhat 
nian, and therefore mot a f phed i d sacred, 
Daptist. He sid Chit ut by {lis 
thing of 
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The Family of Love was not indigenous to England. 
They were properly a species of An abapeers s, originally im- 


ported from Holland. They began with Hen Nicholas, of Henry Nicho- 


las. 


Amsterdam. The name of anes sect always suggested the 
transition from heavenly love to earthly, and it was gene- 
rally said that the leaders of the sect were more under the 
influence of the latter than the former. But this is not the 
account which is given in their books. After the death of 
Henry Nicholas, Tobias, ‘a Fellow Elder in the Household 
of Love,’ wrote ‘ Mirabilia Opera Dei; Certain Wonderful 
Works of God which happened to H. N., even from his 
youth, and how the God of Heaven hath united Himsclf 
with him, and raised up His gracious word in him, and how 
He hath chosen and sent him to be a minister of His gra- 
cious word.? The story in this book is simple, yet full of 
strange religious interest. Henry Nicholas was the child of 
devout Roman Catholic parents. In the eighth year of his 
age, the same year in which Maximilian was made Roman 
Emperor, the father of Henry Nicholas was one evening 
exhorting his family to give thanks to God for His wonder- 
ful grace. ‘What grace?’ the son asked. He was an- 
swered, ‘ The sufferings of Christ as set forth daily in the 
service of the Mass.’ The son answered that he knew 
that, but if Christ had died to make us righteous, why were 
we not righteous’ If Christ died to restore us, why is 
there no evidence of restoration? His father told him that 
he must not dig deep into the works of God. The next 
time that the-elder Nicholas went to confession he took his 
son Henry with him, who told the priest what he had said 
to his father about the need of a mehteousness within us. 
The priest said that the boy had ‘strange whimsies in his 
head.’ He recommended the father to chastise him, and 
drive away such madness. Henry begeed of the priest not 
to speak such eee Ile was ausious to learn, anxious to 
understand the meaning of what he was bag a The priest 
was pleased with his qmet manner, and allowed a further 
conversation, when Henry told him that we had not under- 
stood the necessity of being rightcous; ‘we had not yet 
followed Christ in His Passover to His Father, and until this 
were done, sin and death should have dominion over us. 
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Henry Nicho- 
las made one 
with the 
Deity. 
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The priest did not know what to answer. He consulted 
another priest, who spoke of the child’s foolishness. This 
priest told Henry that he had committed wellnigh one of 
the greatest sins.. He had searched and eos into the 
secrets of God, a he feared the punishment would be hell- 
fire. The Shild cried, ‘Oh that I and all men might be for- 
given our sins!’ He never again spoke of the subject till: 
he had reached years of maturity. He kept his thoughts to: 
himself, but devoutly attended the Mass, and became an 
intense lover of the services and ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic Church. i 

Soon after this Henry had a strange dream. He saw a 
great mountain, which surrounded him on every side. The 
mountain was covered with resplendent light, a and he was 
illuminated with its glory. Then it dissolved its being mto 
his being. This was the completion of righteousness ¥ within 
him. He was made one with God. It was then revealed 
to him that he had many fellow-servants upon the earth. 
In the thirty-ninth year of his age he had further and more 
open revelations. God’s love was revealed to him as he had 
never felt it before. He was called to the service of 
minister or preacher of this love, and it was told him that 
‘the Lord had prepared and ordained for his assistance 
Daniel Eldad and Tobias.? These continued always with 
him. Soon after this revelation they were warned to leave 
that place, that they might escape from bloodthirsty men. 
They went into the land of the East, and dwelt in a city 
called Pietas.. This seems a mystical journey, in which they 
lose Henry Nicholas. The disciples are called to & piugrim- 
age, which also sccms to be an allegory. They travelled 
forty-nine days, esting no kind ef food or creature that had 
life, and drinking no wine or strong dmuk, but’ endeavour- 
ing to fulfil rhe will of the Lord in all mghteousness, For 


the first six days they travelled with joyful mms. andon the 
sixth they came ‘to the view of the land of upric ss, m 
which they saw, as in a glass, the righteousness im which 
man was created In the same glass they saw the bhateful- 


ness of sin, and continually hupgering and thir atts after 


righteousness, they were more and more conformed to it 
day by day. They were tempted with all manner cf things 
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that the flesh lusted after, but they lived in fasting and 
self-denial. In the celebration of the Lord’s Supper the 
bread became the very body of Christ. They were united 
to Christ and made one with Him, as a bride is united to the 
bridegroom. One day in their journey, there came a still 
soft voice by which ther were enlightened in Christ. They 
participated in the living Godhead of the Son. God gave 
them ordinances, as He gave to Moses in Horeb. They 
were made members and priests of the Family of Love. 
Henry Nicholas and his disciples professed that they were 
specially called by God to introduce a new era in the 
Church. They did not form a sect but a society. They 
conformed to the established religion wherever they so- 
journed. Their business was to teach the love of God to 
man, and that all men should love each other. Now was to 
begin the reign of the Spirit of love, when men were to. be 
in actual possession of that righteousness which in other 
ages was spoken of but not realized. It is said that the 
Familists were a sect of Anabaptists, but it is uncertain if 
they observed sacraments at all, or if they attached any im- 
portance to external ordinances. The baptism for which 
they looked was a, baptism of the Spirit, and the Supper 
they commemorated was a communion of the Holy Ghost. 
The letter was of no value to them compared with the Spirit. 
The literal is so little noticed, or so frequently turned into a 
spiritual meaning, that it has been supposed they even denied 
the historical statements of the New T’estament.. The cruci- 
fixion of Christ was the crucifying of the old man; the 
resurrection, our rising to newness of life; and Christ re- 
turning to judgment, our governing the natural man with 
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God in the stanme sense as Moses and 
Jesus, but there is ne ground tor be- 
heving the charges of impiety and 
immorality that were brought against 
the sect. 
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The new era. 
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Rise of the 
Quakers. 
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During ‘this period another sect arose, whose principles 
have some affinity with those of the Family of Love. This 
was and is a purely English sect, yet its origin was due to 
causes similar to those which produced the doctrines of the 
Familists. Henry Nicholas and his disciples were led to 
the rejection of external ordinances by the undue importance 
attached to their literal observance. George Fox and his 
disciples sprang from a similar recoil against mere ceremo- 
nial, which had reached its climax in the Baptist disputes 
about the necessity of baptism. The Quakers are logically 
descended from the Baptists. They protested against the 
old leaven of literalism which was manifested in John 
Smyth when he re-baptized himself. The steeple-houses, 
against which George Fox cried out as temples of idol wor- 
shippers, were the churches of England when in possession 
of Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, and the doc-. 
trines of these sects were the doctrines which he opposed 
with all the vehemence of an old Hebrew prophet raising 
his trumpet voice against the servants of Baal. .They had 
cast down Laud and his priests. They had rejected them 
and their pretensions to be channels of grace and conduit 
pipes of the Divine favour, but these sects were still cling- 
ing to the dead letter of a book. They were still trusting 
in ordinances, to some extent unconscious how much they 
were retaining of what they really supposed they had re- 
jected when they put down the bishops. The church was 
their idol temple, and the Bible the idol which they wor- 
shipped. ‘We have a sure word of prophecy,’ said the 
minister of the church at Nottingham: ‘it is the Scriptures 
by which all doctrines, religion, and opmions are to be 
tried.’ George Fox was present. The spirit within him 
could not be restrained. He cried out, ‘It was not the 
Scriptures, but the Holy Spirit by which holy men of God 
gave forth the Scriptures, whereby opinions, religion, and 
judgements are to be tried? That Spirit, he said, leads into 
all truth. The Jews had the Scriptures, and yet resisted De 
Holy Ghost. They rejected the ‘ bright and morning Star,’ 
and persecuted Him and His disciples. ‘They professed to 
try their doctrines by the Scriptures, but ave did not try 
them aright, because they did it without the Spinit of God. 
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This error of trusting to the mere letter of the Bible, Fox CHAP. IV. 


detected in every detail of belief and practice. There might 
be external wors ship i in the Church ; there might be preaching, 
sacraments, sacrifices, but what are these if there is no Spirit 
inthem? God dwells not in temples made with hands. It 
is not the water baptism which saves, but the answer of a 
good conscience. It is not ceremonies which justify, nor 
even belief in an external Christ. It is Christ within, who 
is to us both justification and sanctification. The Quakers 
may have erred in refusing to worship in a church, or to 
celebrate the sacraments of the gospel, but their error was 
generated by an error in another direction. Theirs was 
a battle for the realit vy against the shadow, for the substance 
at the expense of the form, for the law in its spirit even at 
the risk of sacrificing the law in the letter. The Quaker 


was the ae thoro ough opponent of the Churchman of 


Laud’s school. The principle of that school was to take 
care of the external body or form of the Church, for in so 
doing we take care of the life of the Church. The Quaker 
said, let us make sure of the life or spirit, and the body or 
form will take care of itself.* 

From the translations made at this time of Jacob Béhme’s 
writings we may conclude that he had many readers, pro- 
bably, disciples, in England. But it is difficult to deter- 
mine with certainty if his followers in England could be 
definitely marked cif from some other sects which resembled 
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Rosicrucians. 
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them. Under the vague names of Rantcrs, Seekers, Fami- 
lists, and Behmenists were included many persons who did 
not form distinct sects.* Among these we may include the 
Rosicrucians, whose doctrines were expounded by Robert 
Fludd, Doctor of Medicine. In his ‘ Mosaical Philosophy’ 
Fludd enters upon a long argument to prove that the Bible 
explains the philosophy of the universe. This philosophy is 
properly theology, and therefore to be distinguished from 


that philosophy which begins from a knowledge of the ma- 


God and Na- 


ture one. 


terial world. In other words, theology is @ priori, and phi- 
losophy @ posterior?. ‘They meet finally and bear to each 
other a mutual testimony. But without the Scriptures, 
which are inspired by Ged, and are to us, so to speak, the 
finger of God, we could never penetrate into the centre and 
essence of being. The old poetical image found in Plato is 
received as probably true, that nature is a chain, the highest 
and last link of which is fastened to the foot of Jupiter’s 
throne in heaven, while the lowest is fixed on earth. If 
such is the labyrinth of being, how could we, whose souls 
tabernacle in clay, penetrate to the resplendent essence of 
that Being whose centre is everywhere, His circumference 
nowhere? It is only because God has revealed Himself 
that we can explain the mysteries of the Creator or the 
creature. 

There is but one universe, and with this universe God is 


one: but we must sneak of God and the world, for they are 
5) L d , 


; 
J 


yet distinct, and though but one world or universe we must 
speak of the world which is aerial and that which is tem- 
poral. The first has neither beginning nor end. The last 
has both a beginning and an end. But the aerial or ange- 
lical, which is the dwelling of the angels and blessed spirits, 
had a beginning, but will have no end. The angelical 
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world is the intermediary between the eternal and the tem- 
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poral. It is imaged by Jacob’s ladder, which unites earth 
and heaven. From the eternal these angels pass to the 
temporal. Then these worlds, being one universe, are, as 
it were, a wheel within a wheel. The central mover, or 
eternal Spirit, is in the aerial. By it the temporal is quick- 
ened, so that, as the Scriptures say, God is all in all. This, 
Fludd maintains, is the true Christian philosophy. He is 
to demonstrate it, not only by the Bible, but by natural 
reason aud by ocular demonstration. He is ‘ to confound in- 
fidelity, and turn men from Ethnic philosophy to the wisdom 
of God.’ It is not easy to understand the ‘ ocular demon- 
stration,’ which seems to be simply that, as a weather-glass 
is iull of air, and is rarified or condensed by the presence or 
absence of the sun,so the universe is full of spirit differently 
modified in different places and at different times. God, or 
Christ, who is the wisdom of God, is said to fill all. This 
had been explained by some as filling all virtually but not 
essentially. To which Fludd answered, that where Christ 
is virtually he must be essentially. All the passages of 
Scripture which are capable of what we may call a Pan- 
theistic meaning are quoted and interpreted as teaching the 
immediate presence of God in all nature. Spirit is the 
catholic element of the universe. It is invoked by the 
prophet to come from the four winds, and vivify the dead 
bones. It is the breath which makes frost and snow; as it 
is said in Job, when God bloweth from the north the ice is 
made. It is God that thundereth,—that rolleth the thick 
clouds, and maketh the cedars of Libanus to bend. The 
philosophy of the Bible is put In opposition to the philo- 
sophy of the Heathen. But by Ethmic philosophy Fludd 


means the doctrine that God only works in the world by 
eG nd eauses, which at last he declares to have been the 
. etrine of Aristotle and his followers, but not of Plato, Em- 
podocles, and Heraclitus 
Another sect which attained some notoriety in the middle 
of the seventeenth century was the Muceletonians. The 
story of Ledowick Muceleton has some resemblance to that 
ieee Nichulas. “He was born in Bishopsyate, of peur 


aes His mother died when be was a child. At an 
early age he was apprenticed to a tailor. This man was not 
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religious, but some pious Puritans frequented the shop, and 
when young ‘Lodowick heard them reproached with scoifs 
and sneers he felt in himself that these men were better than 
those who reproached them. He was sober, honest, and 
had a very tender conscience. - He sacrificed fair prospects 
in life because he refused to sanction the lawfulness of lend- 
ing money on pawns.* His religious feelings became deeper 
after this early sacrifice, and, meeting with John Reeve, a 
man of like spirit with himself, they believed that God had 
commissioned them to be the ‘Two Witnesses’ of the 
Apocalypse. They addressed their books to Oliver Crom- 
well as messages from the ‘Lord Protector of Heaven’ to 
the Lord Protector of England.¢ There had been, they said, 
three commissions,—one by Moses and the Prophets, one 
by Christ and His Apostles, and one by John Reeve and 
Lodowick Muggleton. The giving of one commission im- 
plied the taking away of the one preceding it, so the law 
and the gospel gave place to the dispensation of the Spirit. 
All worship was to cease except spiritual worship, and the 
sum of all knowledge was to be the knowledge of ‘the true 
God and the right Devil.’ 

The ‘Two Witnesses’ were zealous in advocating the per- 
sonality of God, in opposition to the Behmenists. They 
denied that God was an impersonal, formless spirit. They 
called those utterly dark who said that God’s essence was 
pure reason. They identified body with person, affirming 
that if God had not a body He could not be a person. It 
was the one personal God who took flesh, and was known 
on earth as God the Son. The addition of the two persons 
to the one personal Deity was the work of Antichrist. With 
Jacob Bohme’s speculations on the being of God before 
them, the ‘Two Witnesses’ were careful to distinguish be- 
tween the essence of the creature and that of the creation. 


* The story is, that Lodowick do this led to a separation. 

lodwed with a woman in Hounds. + The eellecoal works of Reeve 
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should continue the mother’s busi- Lritish Museum. 
ness. The refusal from conscience to 
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Yet there were points on which they agreed with the mys- cHap. Iv. 
tics. The substance of earth and water was, they said, Set 
eternally in the presence of God. Darkness, death, and 
hell lay secretly hid in the earth. They had learned that 

the word ereate did not signify to make out of nothing. 

Dead matter must be eternal, for it could never proceed 

from the mouth of Him who is life and light. The ‘ Wit- 
nesses,’ like the Quakers, did not fail to make their solemn 

protest against the idolatry of the Bible. It wasa proof, they 

said, that they who worshipped the records instead of the 

Spirit which gave the records, had not the Spirit. These 

were, indeed, able to make men wise unto salvation, but 

only those men who had the light of the Spirit to under- 

stand the mind of God. Unfortunately for their own cre- 

dit of being taught by the Spirit, the ‘ Witnesses’ declared 

that they received it from heaven that the sun and moon 

were not much larger than they appeared to our eyes. 

The knowledge of the ‘right devil,’ which was an important The ‘right 
part of true knowledge, was to know that there is no other peu 
devil but the evil that is in men’s hearts. The ‘ Witnesses? 
believed in election in the Calvinistic sense, but they cha- 

ritably excepted children from the number of the repro- 
bates.* 

The Fifth Monarchy Men formed another sect, of whom Fifth Mo- 
we often read, especially in Cromwell’s time. It does not PCY “2. 
appear, however, that they were more than a party of Mil- 
lenarians, who interpreted the prophecies concerning the 
personal reign of Christ in a way that was not flattering to 
the Lord Protector. They took their name from designating 
the Messianic reign as the fifth monarchy. The last of the 
four monarchies ‘of Daniel was the Roman. It was repre- 
sented by the fourth beast, which had ten horns, and among 
these ere came up 4 Little hori previous to the final de- 
struction of the empire, and just before the introduction of Oliver Crom- 


: 3 - FANG Du encene 95 well ‘the 
the millennial reign. Was not Oliver this ‘little horn’? tite pom.’ 


* In 1695, the Rev. H. Manrice out that he was ENas. He had ‘two 
wrote to the Archbishop ot York with: SSeS" to b ar testimony, He 
(Sharp) an account of John Mason, said that Christ had appeared to him 
Minister of Water Stratford, who had and told him that he would not die 
been under some hallucination even till the second advent, which would 
wilder than Muyeleten’s. He gave take place at Water Stratford. 
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The Fifth: Monarchy Men did not hesitate to call him a 
usurper, and to pronounce him the last of Christ’s enemies, 
whose usurpation of government was the only hindrance to 
the reign of Christ. The most prominent of the Fifth Mo- 
narchy Men seem to have been of the Baptist sects, espe- 
cially those of the Baptists whose views were kindred with 
the views of the Anabaptists of Germany. But Millenarian- 
ism took many forms. It was part of the creed of John Milton, 
and it was the subject of the learned dissertations of Joseph 
Mede. It embraced those who said King Charles I. was 
‘the little horn,’ and those who expected Christ to reign in 


the person of Charles II. There is a ‘ Narrative of the Suf- 


ferings of Fifth Monarchy Men,’ who were apprehended at a 
meeting in Coleman Street, ‘while old John Canne was 
preaching” In the writings of John Tillinghast it is said 
that in Cromwell’s time the prisons were full of them. 
Tillinghast was the minister of Trunch,in Norfolk. He had 
embraced the Millenarian doctrines with some ardour, and 
had gained considerable notoriety in London as a preacher 
of them. He left his living in Norfolk partly that he might 
have more time to proclaim the nearness of the advent, and 
partly that he might visit and comfort those who were in 
prison for the faith which he was to preach. His death fol- 
lowed soon after his arrival in London. His sermons, which 
are in no way remarkable,* were published after his death, 
with a preface by Charles Feake, from ‘his watch-tower in 
Windsor Castle.’ This was the second time that Feake had 
been imprisoned by Cromwell. On the day when Cromwell 

as proclaimed, Feake preached on ‘the little horn. He 
aid not apply the prophecy to the Protector, but it was sup- 
posed that he intimated this without saying it. Cromwell 
exapuined Feake about his sermon. Feake denied that he 
had made that appheation e little horn. He did not 
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then know to whom it was applicable; but now that Crom- 
well had become ‘a persecutor of the saints,’ the meaning 
of the prophecy was plain.- Cromwell was ‘the little horn,’ 
who was to oppress the saints. Feake was confident that 
the kingdoms of this world were near their end. The sand- 
glass wasalmost run. ‘Our David’ was about to appear, and 


day by day the hosts would run to Him, and take the king-. - 


dom from Saul, giving it to Him whose right itis. ‘W ith 
what consternation of mind,’ says Feake, ‘ will the proud 
Nimrods of the world flee before the Lamb and His fol- 
lowers, when the mighty hunters themselves shall be hunted 
from mountain to hill by the little handful of those who 
are redeemed from the earth! And whither will ye run 
for shelter, O ye tyrants? Who shall be your Lord Pro- 
tector in the day when Jehoyah’s fury shall be poured out 
like fire? And if the rocks are thrown down by Him, 
what shall become of the reeds? If the sons of ancient 
kings be hurried out of the world to their own place for their 
oppression and persecution, for their contempt of God’s 
word and His works, what shail be the portion of the new 
monarchical tyrants who are but of yesterday, and have not 
had time to take root on the earth, neither shall ever be able 
to confirm or establish their dominion ?” 

Among the men who at this time singly represented some 
special doctrines, we may include John Bidle. He may fairly 
be regarded as the first of the Enghsh Unitarians, though 
as a sect they can scarcely be said to have existed tll to- 
wards the end of the next century. Bidle had the misfor- 
tune to be imprisoned for his opinions, under the Long Par- 
liament, under Cromwell, and again under Charles II. In 
1644 he was master of Crisp’s Grammar School, in the city 
of Gloucester. He had been led, he smd, Sby diligently 
reading the Scriptures,’ after ‘umploring divine ilumina- 
tion,’ to doubt the received doctrines concerning the divi- 
nity of the third person in the Trimty. He allowed: his 
doubts to be known, and was ch arged before the macis- 
trates with heresy. His views were not yet matured. He 
made a confession of his faith, in which he maintained the 
unity of God, and the divinity of Jesus Christ not as a dis- 
tinct person, but as united to ‘the only person of the Infinite 
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CHAP. IV. Almighty Essence.’ This ‘confession’ did’ not satisfy the 
Fey magistrates. When Bidle had further considered the dif- 
ferent senses of the word ‘person,’ he acknowledged three 


persons in the Trinity. But while he admitted this, he wrote » 


against the divinity of the third person. Parliament ap- 
pointed a committee to examine him. He appeared before 
the Assembly of Divines, who censured his books, and pro- 
cured from Parliament an ordinance that all persons who 
were unsound as to the doctrine of the Trinity, be put to 
death. This was in 1648. Before any sentence was executed 
on Bidle, the power both of the Assembly and of that Parlia- 
ment had passed away. 
Bidle’s tracts are collected into one volume, under the 
title of ‘The Apostolical and True Opinion concerning the 
Holy Trinity Revived and Asserted.’ This is done by 
‘XII. Arguments,’ ‘A Confession of Faith,’ and ‘ Testimo- 
nies of the Fathersand Others.’ There is prefixed ‘A Letter 
written to Sir H. V., a Member of the Honourable House of 
Commons.’ Sir H. V. was probably Sir Harry Vane. 
Bidle beseeches him either to procure his discharge, or to 
have his cause determined. He had been urged to declare 
his judgment concerning the Divinity of Jesus Christ, but 
that, he said, was a question which he had not yet suf- 
John Bidle ficiently studied. He states his belief concerning the Holy 
denies the Spirit, offering to bring for his opinions many solid proot’s 
personality of : as 
the Holy out of the Holy Scriptures. He calls the Holy Spirit the 
Ghosts chief of all the ministering spirits, in the same way that 
Satan is the chief spirit among the devils. Along with the 
other passages from the Scriptures, he quotes one from the 
Septuagint version of the Psalms: ‘Uphold me with thy 
principal spirit.” He describes the orthodox Trinitarians 
as deluding themselves with personalities, moods, subsis- 
tences, and mun like brain-sick notions, which are ee 
‘sap or sense.’ These notions, he says, were ‘first hatched 
hy the subtlety of Satan in the heads of Platowists to pre- 
J 


HERTS 


vent the worship of the true God.’ The ‘NIL. Are 
are made up of those passages in the Scriptures which speak 
of the Holy Spirit as a being distinct trom God. Jehovah 
gave the Holy Spirit to the Israelites. The Holy Spint 


speaketh not of himself, but heareth from another what he 
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shall speak. He is sent by another. He is the gift of God. 
Men who have not believed in the Holy Spirit have yet 
been believers in God. The Holy Spirit changes place, 
and is therefore not present in all places. He has under- 
standing and will distinct from God. He maketh interces- 


-Sion according to the Divine will. In the ‘Confession of 


Faith’ Bidle declares his doctrine concerning the Deity of 
the Son, as well as concerning the personality of the Spirit. 
He lays down a view of the Trinity which, he says, is the 
same as St. Peter’s. There is first God, who alone is God. 
Then there is one ‘chief Son, or spiritual, heavenly, and 
perpetual Lord and King set over the Church of God.’ 
The third person is the Holy Spirit, the gift of God. Jesus 
Christ was born of the Virgin Mary by a miraculous birth. 
Had he been the eternal God, it could not have been said 
that that which was conceived in Mary was of the Holy 
Ghost. He was a ‘man approved of God by miracles,’ and 
exalted to be both ‘ Lord and Christ.’ His name is ‘ Won- 
derful’ by reason of His exaltation. He is ‘Counsellor,’ be- 
cause He reveals the counsels of God. He is ‘the Mighty 
God,’ because the Father has conferred upon Him dominion 
over all things. The ‘Testimonies’ from the Fathers were 
not of much service to Bidle’s cause. He found many pas- 
sages which declared that there was only one God, and that 
He created all things by His word. Ireneeus said that nei- 
ther ‘the Apostles nor the Lord Christ confessed any other to 
be of His own person Lord or God.’ Justin Martyr acknow- 
ledged that there were Christians in his day who said that 
Christ ‘was a man born of men.’ Tertullian says, ‘there 
is but God, and He produced the universe out of nothing by 
Ilis Word,’ who was in the fulness of tme ‘made flesh.’ It 


is surprising that Bidle should have gone to the Fathers 
1 x 1] 


CHAP. TV. 


at all, The very passeges he quotes are fall of that Platon- The Fathers 


’ 1 


ism which he reckoned the first beginnings of the doctrine 
cf the Trinity in Unity. 

After the controversies with the Independents and Bi: 
tists, the most exciting, though certainly the least profitable, ? 
was that with the Antinommans. When Luther opposed the 
doctrine of justitication by faith to the Roman doctrine of 


justification by works, there were two things to be explained 
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—what was meant by faith, and what was meant by works ? 
By faith the theologians of the Church of Rome frequently 
understood simply receiving the creed of the Church; and 
by works they sometimes meant the ceremonial works en- 
jomed by the Church. All Protestants were agreed that 
neither of these was a condition of justification. By faith 
Luther méant reliance on the divine forgiveness, and by 
works the commands of the moral law. When he said that 
men are justified by faith, and not by works, did he mean 
that faith alone was the condition, without the works pre- 
scribed by the Church of Rome, or without the works of 
the moral law? If he meant the latter, the inference was 
that he made void the law through faith. But the word 
eoidition has also to be explained. Did it mean something 
which man was’to do in order to justification, or did it mean 
something which God was to do for him to fit him for jus- 
tification ? In the one case it is equivalent to a work wrought 
by man. In the other case the law may be either fulfilled 
in him or for him. “If fulfilled in him, he is sanctified; if 
only for him, he is not holy in himself, but in another. It 
is not to be denied that the Scriptures distinctly declare 
the impossibility of salvation to any that are not sanctified 
in themselves. But it is also true that they speak of Christ 
as ‘made of God unto us wisdom, sanctification, and com- 
plete redemption.’ 

In the warfare which the Reformers had with the Church 
of Rome, it was natural for them to cling, perhaps with an 
undue tenacity, to the passages which seemed to make 
Christ alone active, and to leave man entirely passive in the 


2 


work of salvation. In none of them was this tendency 


on the Galatians. After his death it gave rise to a great 


controversy which took this form—whether man is justified 
by the passive righteousness of Christ only, or if also by 
the active righteousness. The meaning of this was, whether 
‘tified because of the satisfaction for sin which 
vle by His death, or whether also His actual obe- 
dienee is imputed to them as their obedience. The one 
side wished to avoid any appearance of our obedience being 
in any sense the ground of our justification. ‘The other 
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wished to avoid the inference which some might make, that 
they might live in violation of all law, because Christ had 
kept the law for them. Those who said that man had no- 
thing to do.in order to justification were called Antinomians ; 
but the word had a double meaning, for it included those 
who made this inference and those who held the doctrine 
but denied that the inference was just. 
Of the latter class was Dr. Tobias Crisp, a conformable 
clergyman, who died in the year 1642. Crisp’s sermons 
have really but one subject—Christ and His elect. There 
is only one doctrine running through them all, which is 
that Christ stands in the place of His elect. Every expres- 
sion in the Bible concerning atonement, satisfaction, or re- 
demption, is taken in its hteral meaning. Man’s sin was a 
debt. He could not pay it, but Christ paidit. This is not 
understood as merely illustrating the doctrine of redemp- 
tion. It really is the doctrine of redemption. If the price 
is paid, the man who owed it is out of debt. His believing 
or not believing has nothing to do with the question. Christ 
came to take away the sins of His people, therefore they 
have no sin. They may ‘walk in excess of riot, and 
‘commit all the abominations that can be committed,’ yet 
‘the Lord has no more to lay to their charge than to the 
charge of a believer.” Ifit be objected that in this life the 
elect suffer as well as the non-elect, and that suffering im- 
plies the presence of sin, Crisp answers that they do not 
suffer for, but srom sin. The punishment of all sin was 
laid on Christ. The object of pumishment is not to make 
men better, but to satisfy offended justice. Christ is a gift. 
There can be no conditions as toa gift. It would then be- 
come a bargain. Christ is given, and in consequence of 
the gift the elect are holy and mghtcous. God has made a 


covenant of grace absolutcly. In this covenant man is tied 


to no conditions. If he were, and failed to keep them, the 
eovenant would be void, which is not possible. It depends 
1ot on conditions, but on unfailme promises. God has said, 
I will put aglaw lata ther hearts. They shall all be tangle 
of God. LT will spriikle clean water itpon you. The co- 
yenant is made sure to the chosen before they are capable 
of doing good or evil. Jacob was loved when the children 
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were not yet born, Faith is necessary to salvation, but it is 
not a condition. It is the result of justification. A jus- 
tified man believes. Faith comes to him through Christ, 
as passively as sin came to him through Adam. For as all 
men were literally one in the loins of Adam, so are all the 
elect one in Christ. 

We are likened to men who hapel no tongues to ask and 
no hands to receive. God provides us with raiment. He 
puts Christ upon us. Crisp indeed makes an active as well 
as a passive receiving, but the latter comes first. Salvation, 
he says, is forced upon the elect in spite of themselves. 
They are made to receive grace as a froward patient is 
made to take bitter medicine. The passive receiving pre- 
pares the way for the active. What at first is forced is 
afterwards received willingly. Unbelief is no bar to salva- 
tion. God’s covenantis absolute. The elect are sealed and 
saved before grace begins to work in their hearts, or to 
show itself in their lives. Esau was rejected before he had 
done evil. God says of His chosen, I am found of them 
that sought me not. 

In the literal transfer of sin to Christ, Crisp does not 
hesitate to use the extravagant language which has been 
ascribed to Luther. He calls Christ ‘the greatest of all 
transgressors,’ because He bore the transgression of all. 
Nor is imputation understood to mean merely that there is 
charged to oue that which belongs to another, but it means 
that sin is imputed to Christ, because it really belongs to 
Him in virtue of His being one with the elect. For our 
sins He was separated from God when in the hour of the 
darkness of His soul he cried, Elo/, Eloi, laina sahachthani, 
David was wrong when he said that his sins were a burden 
to bia. A yes person has no sins. God has trans- 
ferred them to Christ. God has done it, for it 1s impossible 
that it Sand? have been done by man. Some govud people, 
“risp says, imagine that they can lay their sins on Jesus, 
but that is something which they cannot do 


“The Antinomianism of Crisp was an exaggerated form of 


the doctrines of Calvin. Its tendency was to make men in- 
ditferent as to their lives, for if they were elect they would 
certainly be saved. This was the danger of Calvinism. 
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But the ordinary Calvinist had the answer ready, that God 
in His own time would effectually call, justify, and sanctify 
those who were ordained to eternal life. Crisp also reckoned 
on faith and works as being manifested in the lifetime of 
the chosen ; yet, as they were chosen from eternity, they 
were from eternity the children of God. They were not 
justified in time but in eternity; not only before they were 
baptized but before they were born. 

The chief of the Antinomian teachers after Crisp was 
John Saltmarsh, minister of Brastecd, in Kent. Saltmarsh 
provoked the other ministers by maintaining that there was 
no real difference between him and them. They were all 
zealous for free grace. Each party looked at the danger to 
which the other was exposed; the one fearing lest sancti- 
fication should appear as the ground of Justification, and 
the other lest the necessity. of sanctification should be de- 
nied. The fears on both sides, Saltmarsh said, were with- 
out foundation. For his part he preferred crying down 
man, that he might exalt Christ. To do this he had only to 
follow Crisp in denying that the new covenant had any 
conditions. Christ is not ours by any act of our own, but 
by an act of God’s. He is ours without faith, by a power 
more glorious and infinite, but it is by believing that we 
know Him to be ours. Saltmarsh called one of his books, 
‘Free Grace; or, the Flowings of Christ’s Blood Freely to 
Sinners.’ The at Ate meaning of ‘freely’ was, that man is 
passive, even in the receiving of gifts from God. Legal 
teachers say, ‘ Believe and obey ;’ but where God works, 
faith and obedience follow as results. At the end of his 
book Saltmarsh quoted passages from Calvin, Dr. Preston, 
Sibbs, Perkins, Gataker, Thomas Goodwin, and others, to 
show that these writers, as well as him ‘las were all advo- 
cates of free grace. The only quotation which was of real 


value to him was from Perkins, who said that faith, though 


Ye 


‘mentioned after the form and manner of a condition, i is, in 


truth, the free gift of God, as well as ecernal lif 
When Richard Baster was chapliin to the army he found 
Antinomianism one of the prevailing heresies. Tt was the, 


subject of the first book which he wrote, ‘ Aphorisms of 
Justitication.? Baxter admitted that the promises of the 
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CHAP. IV. covenant were absolute, and that faith is not a condition of 
“the covenant, but one of the things promised. Yet the co-. 
venant has conditions which are to be performed by man. 
We need both a legal and an evangelical righteousness. The 
first we have through the satisfaction which Christ made by 
His death to the broken law of the covenant of works. The 
second we can only have by fulfilling the conditions of the 
covenant of grace. It is the will of God that man have 
‘some ground in himself of personal and particular right and 
claim.’ God, Baxter says, has made it as possible for us to 
fulfil the conditions of the covenant of grace, as it was for 
Adam to keep the covenant of works. The conditions of 
the covenant of grace are faith and repentance. How these 
are at the same time promised by God, and yet required of 
us, Baxter explained by distinctions which ordinary people 
cannot easily follow. The absolute promises were to the 
elect, but as no man knows he is among the elect till he is 
sanctified, the promises of the covenant are to us conditional. 
From this doctrine of an absolute covenant with the elect, 
the teaching of Dr. Crisp was a fair and logical inference. - 
But Baxter neutralized his own admissions by the introduc- 
tion of other and opposing principies. He thought ita sufti- 
cient answer to Antinomianism to separate between election 
from eternity and justification from eternity. Logical Cal- 
vinists, like the Supralapsarians, would admit no before or 
after in the divine decrees. What God does has been done 
from eternity. His acts are transient to us, but imma- 
nent with Him. Baxter saw that this was the main pillar 
of Antinomianisim, and, to oppose it, he virtually renounced 
election from eternity. He made faith and works the condi- 
tions of the coyenant, and the ground of our proper and 
complete justification at the day of judgment. We work, 
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and acknowledged that there were in it severs! expressions 
which required amendment. In 1655 he published his * Con- 
fession of Faith,’ which was a defence of the ‘ Aphorisms.’ 
There was nothing remarkable in the ‘Confession? beyond 
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the effort to show his agreement with the doctrines of the 
Assembly’s Catechism. In 1676 he answered objectors in 
his ‘Treatise of Justifying Righteousness,’ and again, in 
1690, -he published ‘The Scripture Gospel defended, and 
Christ, Grace, and Free Justification Vindicated against the 
Libertines.’ This consisted of two pieces, one of which was 
culled ‘A Breviate of fifty Controversies about Justification.’ 
It had been written thirteen years before, and was now pub- 
lished along with ‘A Defence of Christ and Free Grace 
against the Subverters, commonly called Antinomians or 
Libertines, who ignorantly blaspheme Christ under pretence 
of extolling Him.’ This book was published in the midst of 
a great excitement, which had been raised by the republica- 
tion of Dr. Crisp’s ‘Sermons.’ These scrmons were edited 
by Crisp’s son; and recommended by twelve of the Non- 
conforming ministers of London. Among these ministers 
were John Howe, the two Mathers, and some others who 
were not supposed to have any sympathies with the peculiar 
opinions of Dr. Crisp. The republication of the ‘Sermons ’” 
was the occasion of renewing the controversies about grace 
and justification. Dr. Damiel Williams, a Presbyterian 
minister of London, undertook a special refutation of Dr. 
Crisp’s heresies. He answered from the stand-point of 
moderate Calvinism, and his answers come down to ns re- 


commended by some of the 
names to be prefixed to the 
Crisp.* 


* The controversy which we have 
connected with the name of Crisp, might 
be dated earlier than his time. It was 
not properly one controversy. A dit- 
ference of views on justification Icd to 
the publication of many books on both 
sides. some of which were contro- 
versiil and some not. In 1642, John 
Goodwin, net yet an Arminiin, but 
evilently on the high-voud, wrote a 
‘Treatise of Justification, im which 
the question was made casy by mran- 
tuinine that not Christ's active rivhte- 
ness Was mptted to us, but our own 
»was imputed tor rightcousness. 

are nob in justification mide 
rishteous before God, but only ae- 
counted righteous. Ly Christ's obe- 
dience unto deuth, we have the for- 


men who had allowed their 
republished sermons of Dr. 


giveness of sins. Goodwin, with a 
singular frecdom from all the scholas- 
tic subtletics about nature and grace, 
at once declares that the natural man 
can heheve. ‘Unless,’ he says, ‘it 
be possible that watwrad men believe, 
it is impossible that they should 
ever become spiritual. And if it be 
possthle that they may believe, then 
may they do such things whereunto 
God hath, by way of promise, annexed 
grace and acceptition.’— he Dirine 
alt Horley, of the Ser plitves lsserte, 
Vhomias Gataker wrote *Antino- 
mianism Discovercd and Refuted’ in 
reply to Saltmarsh. Anthony Burges, 
minister of St. Lawrene , Old Jewry, 
preached thirty discourses against the 


Antinomians, to check the progress of 


CHAP. IV. 


Baxter’s ‘The 
Scripture 
Gospel De- 
fended.’ 
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Leaders of the 
Independents. 


Lord Brook. 


Peter Sterry. 
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When we have excepted the members of the Westminster 


Assembly, and the divines who adhered to the cause of the. 


bishops, the only men of note belonging to this era are the 
leaders of the Independents. These are Lord Brook, Peter 
Sterry, John Howe, John Owen, and John Goodwin. Lord 
Brook ‘had been in the Long Parliament a zealous oppo- 
nent of Episcopacy. He is reckoned an Independent, but 
he would have been better described as a Platonical or mys- 
tical Christian. In 1640 he wrote a book on ‘The Nature 
of Truth,’ in which he was to prove that truth is one with 
the soul, which, again, is one in its essence, faculties, and 
acts. The understanding of man, he says, is a ray of thie 
divine nature, conforming it to the likeness of the Creator. 
Betwixt Christ and the human soul there is a union, as it 
were, of hypostases. All beings are but one, andall things 
are more or less excellent in the measure in which they 
partake of the first Being. Time and space are not exis- 
tent, and sin is but the privation of good. Since all things 
are one, Lord Brook maintains that reason and faith can 
differ only in degree. Faith knows more of God than rca- 
son, because faith has its seat in the affections, and he that 
loves most has most of the image of God, and, therefore, 
the higher knowledge of God. 

Peter Sterry was, under Cromwell, one of the royal chap- 
lains. He was of the same mystical spirit as Lord Brook. 
His sermons on ‘ The Rise, Race, and Royalty of the King- 
dom of God in the Soul of Man,’ are full of the Platonic theo- 
logy, teaching that God is all things and everything,—as ‘ was 
said by Euthydemus and, after him, by St. Paul, God is the 
fulness that filleth all in all’ But Sterry adds, by way of 
explanation, all things mean each according to the manner 
of that in which they are. God is as ley in the froward 

he gentle, ue with the pure, says David, God 
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pure, and with the froward He is ach Heis on Mount 
the her the citv of Londen. Tn ditions.’ Both these were in reply to 
1677, Jduhn Trouchton,*ministerof the Richard Buxter. A multitude of 
Ceestee bh? wernte Luther aet divivus,’ other writers appeart d tor and aeainst 
and Willam Fyre, ‘pastor ofachurch Ti uxter. Their na.nes will be found 
in the city of New Sarum, published, in th ‘Tre: itise of Justitvine Riehte- 


in 1654, * Vindicie Justificutionis ousness,” and ‘The Scripture Gospel 
Gratuite, Justification without Con- Defended.’ 
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Sinai.as well as on Mount Sion ; but on Sion He is a calm, CHAP. IV. 
clear light, on Sinai He is a consuming fire. He is in Him- sien 
self and in the creature. In eitect He is the Eternal Theology. 
Essence, in the creature He is but the shadow of Himself. 

We are in a world of images, yet this world is a type of 

God. The heathen in this sense rightly called the world 

‘the Great God.’ Solomon said that Wisdom lifts up its 

voice, and cries in the corners of every street. Wisdom is 

the Brightness of Eternal Beauties. The streets are the 
outward form in which all the creatures walk forth. In 

them Wisdom cries aloud, and her voice has gone forth, as 

St. Paul says, unto the world’s end. We are in this life as 

in a show. It is a reflection of holy images, a reverbera- 

tion of blessed sounds. Desire is awakened within us. A 

sweet sense of high joys is infused into the soul: We spread 

our spirits through the world, to take the world into our 
spirits, as ‘the noise of harmony sounding from afar.’ If we 

slide downward, it is a waste desert. If we ascend with the 

holy images of the Eternal, they shall continue to become 
brighter and fuller, till we and they shall reach the foun- 

tain, and be received into an immortal Fulness. Every man 

is exhorted to ask himself if he is changed, or if he still 
stands in the circle of vanity, darkness, and woe? If the 

latter, then, Sterry says, he has gone forth from his centre 
outward into a waste wilderness. From this he must 
return. Itis death, and from it he must rise again. Our 
resurrection is the same with Christ’s resurrection. As the 

sun draws forth the plants, so does the Father disclose 

Jesus Christ in the soul.* 
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John Owen. 
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John Howe was of Independent or Congregationalist 


principles, but he does not seem to have thought them of 


divine institution. He refused to conform at the Restoration, 
on the ground that to conform would be to abandon the 
liberal views which he entertained as to the government of 
the Christian Church. His biographer says that he was 
for the union and communion of all visible Churches, and 
that he made nothing necessary for church-membership 
but to be a Christian. It is said that his chief objection to 
conformity was re-ordination. He had been ordained by 
presbyters. That he called the beginning of lis ministry, 
and to be ordained again would be beginning a second time. 
The majority of the men who held Howe’s views conformed 
both under the Presbyterians and under Episcopacy. They 
regarded receiving ordination as submitting to the order of 
the Church,—acknowledging an order in both cases. 'T'o 
Howe it appeared, that to receive the second ordination was 
to dishonour the first. He was, however, an occasional 
conformist, and long after the Restoration was permitted 
by the Archbishop of Armagh and the Bishop of Antrim 
to have full liberty to preach in their dioceses. Howe en- 
joyed the friendship of Tillotson, and is said to have been 
partially within the circle of the Cambridge Platonists. 
Traces of this influence may be found in his ‘ Living Temple,’ 
but they arenot many. On the ordinary doctrines of Chris- 
tianity he is orthodox, as orthodoxy was then understood. 
His explication of the Trinity is Platonic, but sufficiently 
guarded to prevent any insinuation of heresy. 

John Owen believed that the principles of Congregational 
Church polity were prescribed in the New Testament. His 
first appearance as a writer was in the Calvinist controversy. 
He wrote a ‘ Display of Arminianism, which secured for 


him the patronage ot the Committee for the Ejection of 
Scandalous Mimisiers, The theology of the ‘Display of 
Arminianism? is Calvinism of the darkest kind. The Deity 
which John Owen worshipped was 2 Beme who had no 
attributes of goodness, as men judge of goodness. THis cha- 


racter transcended human capacity as much as Ilis essence. 
He had made deerees, and as these decrees were divine, 
they must be eternal; and if eternal, they could m no way 
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be contingent on the doings of men. But proud carnal 
reason, says Owen, rebels against the word of God. It 
maintains that the events of this world take place according 
to man’s doings, and not according as God has ordered 
them. Men reason, and presumptuously exclaim that if 
God ordains evil and punishes them for it, ‘He is un- 
just; His ways are not equal.’ Blinded by their own self- 
sufficiency, they reply against God. They deny the divine 
foreknowledge, because they cannot reconcile God’s decrees 
with their favourite idol—the freedom of the human will. 
They suppose the Almighty to desire things to be done in 
the world otherwise than they are done. They make final 
impenitence the cause of reprobation, and they reprobate 
none but the finally impenitent. As if God had not settled 
it from all eternity that they were to be reprobates, without 
regard either to their unbelief or their impenitence. They 
say that Christ died for all, which means in reality that He 
died for none. An atonement as a price for all, and yet ef- 
fectually applied to none, is a price not paid. In making 
this objection to Arminianism, Owen saw, what not many 
men have seen, that satisfaction with the Arminian cannot 
consistently mean the same thing as satisfaction with the 
Calvinist. They may use the same language, but there 
is a difference as to the very nature of the satisfaction. 
The ‘Arminian heresies’ were awful. But the worst of 
them was the belief that even Pagans who had never 
heard the Gospel might be saved. How, Owen asked, 
could God save those to whom the Gospel had never been 
preached? The Pagans, who had made endeavours after 
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use of reason is to find out what the Bible contains; a limi- 
tation of reason which, from the very nature of the contents 
of the Bible, most men have found to be impossible.. 

When John Owen was great in power at the University of 
Oxford, Brian Walton published his Polrglott Bible. Marcin 
Luther was not a more formidable enemy to the Pope than 
Brian Walton, with his different versions and various read- 
ing, to the Biblical belief of John Owen. The Quakers had 
told him not to trust the Bible, but the Spirit; and Owen 
called them ‘ poor deluded fanatical souls.? Walton had no 
intentions of heresy. He came to his work simply as a 
scholar. He compared the various readings that he might, 
if possible, determine the true reading. But the mere men- 
tion of various readings made Owen tremble for the Ark of 
God. He said that the Bible was inspired, infallible, and 
preserved from as by the providence of God in all 
ages of the Church. ome theologians of the Church of 
Rome had already igeied various readings, and had made 
some progress in the criticism of the Bible. Owen said 
he could understand their position. The Vulgate was their 
authorized version. The Hebrew text was not their Bible, 
and in any case they trusted to the Church, placing it above 
the word written. But to make the Hebrew text uncertain 


was to undermine the foundations of Protestantism and of » 
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Christianity. It was, rene said, the subtle work of the 
great enemy of man. d had promised that His Spirit 
and His words ad | i fae for ever. This promise was 
found in Isaiah lix. 21, -h, on the principle of not ayp 
ing reason to the Bible, w wns understood to apply to the canon 
of the Old and New Testaments. By the Spirit, which was 


a “Spirit of, verifying,” the trae Ch urch knew what books 
were canonical. This Syirit the Church of Rome had lost. 
Tt added to the canon beoks that were not inspired. 

The result of Walton's criticism was that the Hebrer 


writings had been subject to the same accidents as the 
works of profane authors. He ascribed a late origin te 
Hebrew points. By comparing the old translations, which 
were made before the invention of the points, he thought 
to get a better text. Owen said that if we had no cer- 
tainty of the correct reading of the Bible, we could have no 
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certainty of the doctrines it contained. He thought it in- 
consistent with the providence of God over His own word that 
He should suffer it to be corrupted even in the smallest mat- 
ters. He said that Walton’s going to translations was exalt- 
ing translations above the original. Unfortunately for the 
credit of his own scholarship, Owen maintained that the He- 
brew was faultless. The points, he said, were completed un- 
der Ezra and his companions, the men of the great syna- 
gogue; and in this work they were guided by the infallible 
direction of God’s Spirit. We do not receive these books as 
we do other books. Here we have nothing to do with pro- 
bable arguments about genuineness and authenticity. These 
are not the ground of our belief in the Scriptures. We re- 
ceive the Bible witha divine supernatural faith. The autho- 
rity of God is manifest in it. As the voice which spoke in 
the writers of the Bible was to them evidence of inspiration, 
so the voice speaking to us in the Scriptures is evidence that 
they are the word of God. 

John Goodwin,* vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, 
was also an Independent. It is a reflection which must 
often be made how little we know of a man when we merely 
know the sect to which he belonged. John Goodwin and 
John Owen had nothing in common. They were types of 
two classes of men entirely distinct from each other. Good- 
win was an Independent in principle, but among the In- 
dependents he was rather as an outcast from them than one 
that was of them. He stood isolated, and no party has 
had an interest in doing justice to his memory. But no 
man of that age had more advanced views, both in religion 
and what concerned civil government. No man brought a 
clearer head and a sounder judgment to the many questions 
i¢ Church and the 
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An Arminian. 
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aman in Goodwin’s position. Arminianism had been iden- 
tified with the ecclesiastical extravagances of Laud. Calvin- 
ism was regarded as the strength of Puritanism. Armi- 
nianism was another name for tyranny, and for all that was 
slavish and obsequious to the ‘powers that be.’ Calvinism 
was identified with liberty, manliness, uprightness, and all 
that formed the character of a good citizen. Goodwin was 
an ardént republican, but he failed to see that the doctrines 
of Arminius were less favourable to liberty than those of 
Calvin. On all these subjects men were surrounded by a 
thick mist. The mist was a kind of influence under which 
they had been educated. They were guided by historical 
sequences rather than by the reason of things. John Good- 
win saw through the mist. _ Civil government was a matter 
to be settled so as to secure the greatest good for the go- 
verned ; but what men are to believe concerning Christian 
doctrine was to be learned from the Scriptures. Con- 
scious of the greatness of the interval which lay between 
the doctrines of Calvin and those which he reckoned Scrip- 
tural, he called one of his books ‘Redemption Redeemed.’ 
He was to clear away the false glosses which had gathered 
round the doctrine of redemption. He was to refute the 
things most surely believed by all Puritans, whether Pres- 
byterian, Independent, or Baptist, and, we may add, by all 
Churchmen except those of the school of Laud. 

A thorough life of John Goodwin would be a history of 
all the controversies and of all the changes, both in Church 
and State, which were witnessed between the first assembling 
of the Long Parhament and the restoration of Charles. In 
his almost forgotten tracts there is scarcely a subject, either 
in politics or theology, on which he has not written. With 


the Presbyterians he had a continual warfare. He ridiculed 
them as ‘the saints,’ and ‘displeved’ them im a ‘ Hazio- 
Nigstien lulne Divine right at Presbyterianism WAS wich the 


L 
Presbyterians as much a mental madness as the Divine right 
of Episcopacy with the followers of Laud. They succes: 
to some extent, in making Presbyterianism the State rel- 
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The Presbste- gion; but, not satisfied with this, they were unceasingly 
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preaching that it had Divine authority and power to Invoke 


the magistrates to punish heretics even with death. Goodwin 
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did not find fault with the Presbyterianism set up by the 
Government. That, he said, was peaceable, and might be 
borne by men whose views were congregational. But ‘the 
presbytery of the ministers’ was like the fourth beast in 
Daniel, which devoured and broke the residue to pieces. 
The residue were those who would not consent to what 
Goodwin calls the High and Anti-Parliamentary Presbytery, 
the spirit of which was manifested in the ‘ Ordinance’ for 
punishing heretics with death, and in the ‘Gangrena’ of 
Thomas Edwards. The ministers defended death for heresy 
by the example of Ananias and Sapphira. They reserved to 
themselves the power of determining what was or was not 
heresy. Goodwin said that the House of Commons had 
judged that the denial of the Trinity was not a ‘damnable 
heresy, and not contrary to the manifest word of God.’ It 
was not that Goodwin himself was a denier of the Trinity, 
but, as the Scriptures had nowhere expressly said that 
God is one in three persons, he thought it unreasonable to 
sentence men to death for the denial of what was not ex- 
pressly in the Scriptures. The Trinity is an inference de- 
pending on fallible reason, as all inferences do. Men dispute 
about the persons in the Godhead, and yet the word person 
is never applied to God in the Scriptures. He is neither 
said to be one person nor three persons; and if the minis- 
ters were asked what they meant by person, they would 
probably answer no better than the Apocryphal elders in 
the Story of Susannah. The ‘ Ordinance’ condemned some 
epinions which, in the judgment of the Presbyterians, sub- 
verted the foundations of the Christian religion. Among 
these was denving the Seriprures to be the word of God. 
To which Gooden answers that the word of God is a part 
of the Seriptures. We surely, he says, do not ask men to 
believe. that the English-ranslation of the Scriptures is the 
word of God; and if this can be satd only of the Greek and 
Hebrew copies, how many there are who know nothing of 
the word of Gud !* 


* In another tract. culled *The unv book or books, not any writing 
Divine Authority of the Seriptures orwritines whatsoever, whether trans- 
Asserted’ Goodwin Sys, tue Tuc lations or erizinals, but that subst ance 
and proper toundation of the Chris- of matter, those elorious counsels ot 
tian religion is not ink and paper, not God concerning the salvation of the 
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But Goodwin disputed the whole claim of the Presby- 


The civil ma- terians, or of any sect, to punish men for heresy. He ques- 


gistrate has 
no right to 
punish here- 
tics. 


‘ Sion Colese 
Visited.’ 


tioned altogether the right of the civil magistrate to interfere 
in matters of religion. The ministers pleaded that, under 
the old law, blasphemers and idolaters were put to death. 
Goodwin answered, that the Sadducees denied the resurrec- 
tion, the existence of angels or spirits, rejected all the books 
of the prophets, excepting only those of Moses, and yet 
the Sadducees were not put to death. The Pharisees made 
void the commandments of God, yet Christ gave no charge 
to His disciples that they should be put to death; and 
Christ was zealous, for the zeal of His Father’s house did 
eat him up. They who put men to death for heresy should 
have an infallible certainty what is heresy. For the right 
of the civil magistrate to interfere in religion, the ministers 
said that ‘He was the keeper of both tables.’ Goodwin 
answered, that if this were an Apostolic saying, he would 
inquire more deeply into its meaning. As it stands, 1t may 
mean either that the civil magistrate should be an example 
to the people by keeping the whole law, or it may mean that 
he should provide for the performance by those under his 
jurisdiction of all duties authorized by God. But it was a 
question regarded as open for further consideration, if the 
office of the civil magistrate be not entire in itself, without 
reference to his religious creed. Tull the days of Constan- 
tine, he had no jurisdiction in the Christian religion. The 
ecclesiastical elder has his within the Church, and why should 
not the civil ruler have his within the State? 

The Lendon ministers assembled at Sion College, and 
subscribed ‘A Testimony to the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and to a Solemn League and Covenant.’ Goodwin says 
that he alone was simed at in this assembly. He answered 


in ‘Sion College Visited,’ protesting agamst the ‘Solemn 


world by Jesus Christ, which arein- language or the other. Moses was 
deed represented and dectared both the tirst penman of the Scriptures, 
in the translations and the orivinals, but the word was from tho beginning 
but are distinet from th. Again 2000 years before Moses.’ tLe goes 
he says, *The Word cf God had a be- on to say that Matthew, the first pen- 
ing, amlwas extant in the world, nay, man of the New ‘Vestament, did not 
in the hearts and consciences of men, write till eight years after the Ascen- 
before there was any copy ot the word sion, but the foundation of the Chris- 


extant In writing, cither in the ene tian religion was long before that. 
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League and Covenant.’ and telling them that Jesus Christ, 
and not the Scriptures, was the foundation of the Christian 
religion. At a later date he had the opportunity of meeting 
them again, when the ‘ Triers’ were sent out-to examine the 
incumbents of all livings, as to their learning and conver- 
sion. It is true that among these ‘ Triers’ there were Inde- 
pendents and Baptists, as well as Presbyterians. But they 
all hated Arminianism, and John Goodwin was a notorious 
Arminian. He wrote ‘The Triers (Tormentors) Tried, and 
Cast by the Laws both of God and Man.’ He represented 
them as mounted on thrones far above the level of their pre- 
decessors, the bishops. As Leviathan esteemed iron and brass 
as straw, hay, and rotten wood, so did they esteem all law. 
As a disciple of Arminius, the question of the possibility 
of salvation to those who had never heard the Gospel, was 
forced upon Goodwin by the Calvinists. He considered it 
in a paper called ‘The Pagan’s Debt and Dowry.’ There 


CHATS LYE 


was first the question, what is the Gospel? The writer of pycans may 
the Epistle to the Hebrews says the Gospel was preached be saved. 


to the ancient Jews. Yet Christ by name was not preached 
among them. The rock in the desert is said to have been 
Christ, that is, a type representative of Christ. In the same 
way we call God’s goodness to the heathen Christ. The 
Apostle says that the goodness of God leads men to re- 
pentance. Now, if it leads to repentance, it must lead 
to faith in Christ, whether the name of Christ be known or 
not. The substance of the Gospel was preached both to 
Jews and Pagans. The Scriptures, Goodwin says, intimate 
that there is a capacity in all men, by the hght of nature, 
to know that some atonement has been made for sin. St. 
Paul declares that they have heard the Gospel who have 
heard that sound which g@ocs out day and night from the 
heavens unto the end of the world. In all ages there have 
been grains or sceds of picty in men’s hearts. What men 
have actually known by the light of nature is considerable, 
but not to be measured with what they might know. 

In three different pamphlets* Goodwin defended the civil) 


* ‘Rightand Might well met.) ‘Os of the Honourable Sent TCC) Pitas id 
Ossorianum, or a Bone tor a Bishop upon the late King by the High 
toPick? ‘‘YBpicrodica A Defence Cowt of Justice. 
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Execution of 
Charles I. de- 
fended. 
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war, the doings of the army under Fairfax, and the sentence 
of death passed and executed upon King Charles. For sub- 
jects to defend themselves against a bad king was but, he 
said, to take the sword out of the hands of a madman, or to 
take charge of a vessel, that under the guidance of an ine- 
briate captain, was drifting on to the rocks and the quick- 
sands. After the King was executed, the London. ministers 
sent forth ‘a Faithful Representation,’ vindicating them- 
selves from being in any way concerned in the King’s death. 
Goodwin sought no vindication of himself, but published a 
pamphlet in defence of the execution. It was justificd, 
he said, by Scripture, reason, law authorities, and pre- 
cedents. The law of the land punishes all murderers with 
death. It does not ask whether they be tailors or shoe- 
makers, why then should it ask if they are kings? It is 
enough that they are murderers. The thing made is not 
above the maker of it. Kings are the workmanship of the 
people. This is so plain from Scripture, that even in the 
case of David, who was chosen by God, the appointment 
rested with the people. St. Peter calls the civil magistrate 
the ordinance of man, because kings and magistrates receive 
their very being from the people. From this spring, ori- 
ginally, all authority and all power of government. Tho 
House of Commons, without consent of either King or 
Lords, may determine whatever they judge conducive to the 
safety and well-being of the commonwealth. From past ex- 
perience, he argues that it is not desirable to advance kings 
to the government of States. So universally had kingly go- 
vernment become tyranny in ancient times, that St. Jerome 
expressed a doubt if it is possible for any king to be saved. 

Tt was not likely that the Baptists, then a new sect, should 
escape the keen controversialist of Coleman Strect. He 
named them ‘The Brethren of the Dip’ He traced the 
logical origin of the sect to the behef that men were ex- 
posed to the wr 
immersion. ‘This was the belief of the Anabaptists im Ger- 


of God, if not baptized by the way of 


many, but it was checxed and modified by circumstances in 
England. The Baptists promised to be a numerous and 
powerful sect in Goodwin’s time, but they were kept in check 
by the Quakers, among whom, Goodwin says, “there is little 
question but the devil dwelleth bodily.’ 
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There is no name that we meet more frequently in all that CHAP. Iv 
concerns the religious history of the seventeenth century than Richael Bax: 


that of Richard Baxter. It is difficult to put Baxter under 
any classification, for he at some points comes near to all 
parties, and yet he stands apart from all. Baxter represented 
the spirit of his century more than any other man that could 
be named. He had its weakness as well as its strength. 


Though deeply influenced by the prevailing theology of his 


time, yet his intellect struggled against it in almost every 
form. 

Baxter began his career as a Calvinist and a Conformist. 
He scrupled about conformity as soon as he understood it, 
and he rejected the more rigid form of Calvinism as soon as 
he had examined it. The prevalence of Antinomianism, 
which was the logical consequence of Calvinism, led, as we 
have seen, to the publication of his first book, ‘ Aphorisms 
of Justification.’ To the end of his hfe he professed to be a 
Calvinist, but he explained Calvinism so as to make it 
appear Arminianism without being it. He rejected the 
Supralapsarianism of Dr. Twisse, but approved the decisions 
of the synod of Dort and the doctrine of the Assembly’s 
Catechism. That is to say, he approved them in a sense in 
which he thought they could be reconciled with moderate 


ter 


Arminianism. He threw back on the high Calvinists the Not a Cal- 
consequences of their doctrine, that they made God the “™%* 
author of sin, denied man free-will, and in this way over- 
threw the foundations both of natural and revealed religion. 
Baxter would have parted entirely with Calvinism but for 

one decision of the synod of Dort, which was that Christ had 

died for all men. He thought that by belicving this he es- 
caped the difficulty of charging reprebation on the mere will 

of God. Christ, he said, died for all men, but not equally. 

He died for the good Oe, all, and, as Bishop Davenant said, 

He ordained the elect to fiith, perseverance, and glory. 

The non-clect were not ordained to unbelief, but, because v3 
unbelief and impenitence toresecn, Spee were ordained to 
everlasting reprobation, It was the merest vestige of Cal- 


vinism that Baxter retained, and even that vestige would 
have disappeared had he applied to it the same reasoning 
which he urged against the conclusions of Dr, Twisse. 
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Can we know 
God ? 


Baxter and 
Conformity. 


266 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


Whatever he might yield to Calvinism, he always maintained 
that a condition was to be performed by man, which, if it 
meant anything at all, was a subversion of the first principle 


of Calvinism. With the keenness of a genuine scholastic, . 


he pursued the Calvinists to their last hiding-places among 
the subtle labyrinths of metaphysical seasoning. He denied, 
without qualification, the assumption, which is really the 
foundation of all false theology, that we can know nothing 
of the being of God. To know Him, said Baxter, is 
eternal life. A merely negative knowledge of God would 
not be sufficient for positive love. The glass in which we 
are to know God is our own soul, where we may sce His 
image. Our conceptions of Him may be inadequate, still 
they are true. It may be that His will, His being, and His 
decree are all one. It may be that knowledge with God is 


not always the same as knowledge with man. We do not. 


know the all of God. Our knowledge of Him is that which 
we have on the human side, and by this we must reason. 
He is God to us, just so far as we know Him. Questions, 
then, about the order of the divine decrees, or the influence 
of the divine foreknowledge on futurity, are beyond us, ex- 
cept so far as we can see God mirrored after the image of 
man. 

As to Conformity Baxter was always on its yery borders. 
In his first diocese the enforcement of ceremonial could not 
have been rigid, for he says that he never wore the surplice 
on any occasion. He did not object to Episcopacy, but he 
refused to take the oath known as the ef ectera, in which he 
was to promise that he would never endeavour to change 
the government of the Church as then administered by 
archbishops, bishops, archdcacons, chancellors, and some 
others, indefinitely included under ‘et erfera’ Baxter was 
reckoned the leader of the Presbyterians, but he was never 
a Presbyterian in any proper sense. Ite demes that cither 
the Long Parhament or the Westminster Assembly were 
composed of Presbyterians. They were conformable mem- 
bers and ministers of the Church of England who sought in 
the first instance to protect the Church from the novelties, 
both of doctrine and ceremonial, that were introduced by 
Laud and his party. The work which this Parliament began 
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fell into other hands, and ended in acts and measures which 
Baxter deplored. He showed then no inconsistency when 
he appeared among the first to bring back the king, and 
when he was ready to accept a bishopric, on condition of 
some moderate but desirable changes in the jesus of the 
Church. 

In 1680 Baxter published ‘A Treatise of Episcopacy,’ 2 
which he began in 1640, but which was not really written 
till 1671.. ia was not, he said, the Episcopacy of the Church 
of England which he opposed, but Episcopacy as understood 
by Cousins, Zouch, and Dodwell. He would have preferred 
more bishops, and the interval between bishops and presby- 
ters greatly lessened. His ideal was a bishop in every city, 
with the clergy of the district and country churches under 
him. Yet, he said, if it pleased the king to give a bishop 
charge of a larger diocese, he would submit. Twenty-six 
bishops over all England seemed to him an Episcopacy in 
name, without the reality. The parishes, at that time, were 
9725 in number. In Lincoln diocese, in which Baxter then 
lived, there were nearly 1100 churches. The diocese was 
120 miles in length. Some other dioceses were equally 
large. London had parishes with populations from 20,000 
to 50,000. It was impossible, Baxter said, for any man to 
do the work of a bishop among such vast populations, or 
over so wide a district of country. Yet not one of the six- 
and-twenty bishops had so much as a suffragan. Neither 
Scripture, the example of the early Church, nor the require- 
ments of the Church of England, authorized such an Epi- 
scopacy as this.* 

The rise of this ‘ Diocesan Prelaty’ was accounted for in 
several ways. The Apostles planted churches, and ruled 
over them for a time. They appointed fixed bishops, one 
over each congregation ; but. while the Apostles lived, the 
fixed bishops were under them. Hence the historians fre- 
quently call the Apostles or evangelists the bishops of these 
churches. Another reason may have been in the natural 
disparity of age and gifts, which made disparity of rank. 
When aman gathered a church, it was probably thought 


* Tt is 200 vears since this was 1.3 the Government agreed to ap- 
written, and only a few weeks ago point a suffragan for Lincoln. 
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right that those who came as his helpers should come with 
his consent, and be under his control. The unfixed Apostles 
gathered churches, and thus it fell to them to ordain fixed 
pastors or bishops. The fixed bishops afterwards took the 
ordinary duties of the Apostles, appropriating to themsclves 
ordination and some other offices. But these bishops at 
first were nothing more than chief ministers. Every church 
had its bishop, and, when it was necessary, its presbyters 
to assist him. They generally lived together in one house, 
and were not distinct orders, but two different ranks of one 
order. Every market town had its bishop. One council 
decreed that villages should not have bishops. At the 
Council of Carthage there were bishops whose sees were ‘so 
insignificant that the names of four or five of them have 
never been found in geographical books or tables. The 
change from the primitive Episcopacy was after Christianity 
became the religion of the empire, when the government of 
the Church was fashioned after the model of the government 
of the State. Baxter said that the primitive Hpiscopacy 
was properly the Episcopacy of the Church of England. 
It was that which Cranmer taught, who said that the differ- 
ence between bishops and presbyters was a device of the 
Fathers. This, too, was the Episcopacy which the West- 
minster Assembly did not wish to oppose. Their object 
was to give the bishops such dioceses as they could govern, 
and not to take away from the presbyters all power of 
government, for they also were bishops in the primitive 
sense.* At the Restoration, Baxter says, the Nonconform- 
ists asked the king for Episcopacy after the model of the 
primitive Church, as Jaid down by Archbishop Ussher. And 
if the king had kept his promise about appointing suffragan 
bishops, and some other needful reformations, they would 
not have scrupled to conform. 


* Tt is dificult to b-lieve that Bax- riuns rejected the changes which 
ter ig rieht here, Had the Assembly  Ussher’s party proposed. In the same 
been satistied with a mediiied Eatsess  buok. however, it is said, that when 
pacy, Archbps. Ussheraml Wiliams, the Coscenant was proposed, they ob- 
und, indeed, all the moderate Vishops, jected, being for a moderate MNpi- 
with the great body of the clergy  scopaey, and they did not subscribe 
who were deprivé d, would have gone the eovetuint till the word preducy was 
with them. In the ‘Reliquie bax- exphuned to mean government by 


terianw’ it is said that the Vresbyte- archbishops, bishops, chancellors, ote. 
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In 1691, the last year of Baxter’s life, he published a book, CHAP. IV. 
‘Of National Churches.’ It was in this work, more than in 7, 
any other, that he showed how thoroughly he entered into National 
the spirit of the old Conformists of the Church of England.* Ghaenes. 
Here he must stand with Cranmer, Hooker, Ficld, and the 
great defenders of the Protestant principle of nationality, on 
which the Reformed Church of England was established 
under Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth. Papacy, he said, is 
built on the ruins of national Churches. It profanes the 
sacred offices of kings and magistrates, ‘feigning them to 
be but a sort of secular animals, who have the care only of 
men’s bodies, and trading and worldly affairs, and not of 
souls and men’s everlasting safety.’ These things are made 
to appear as if they belonged only to priests, and so kings 
are made as much baser than priests as the body is viler 
than the soul. This mistake, Baxter says, has of late cor- 
rupted the innovating prelates of the Church of England, 
who think that a national Church should be unified, not by 
the sovereign head, but by a collective sacerdotal head, as if 
the prince were not sufficiently sacred to be the head of the 
Church in his own dominions. Baxter calls this a ‘ novel 
opinion.’ He pronounces it contrary to the law, to the 
judgment of the lawyers, and to the doctrine of the Church 
of England. By this error, the clergy had taught princes 
that it is not necessary for them to be studious about the 
Scriptures, but to follow luxury, sports, and debauchery. 
National Churches are Christ’s institutions. Baxter objects to 
the distinction civil and ecclesiastical, as if the government 
of the magistrates were not ecclesiastical government. Ina 
national Church, the prince is the chief officer under Christ. The civ: 
He does not preach the word or administer sacraments. uae 
He has not the power of the keys, but he rules them that Church. 
have the power. Pastors are the prime maiter of a national 
Church, but it is by the prince that it has its ‘ unifying form, 
Baxter had once said that the Scoteh Church Confederation 
was a saddlivg of the horse for Papal usurpation. He re- 
tracted this when he thought of that confederation as na- 


5 
l ruler 
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* Baxter was a Nonconformist be- that he worshipped and took the S- 
cause of some reforms which he crament at church knecling. 
wanted. Le was a Conformist so tar, 
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tional. He ascribes to it the success which Presbyterianism 
in Scotland has had in keeping down sectaries. 

In the treatise on Episcopacy, Baxter was not certain if the 
Apostles had any proper successors. He was of the opinion 
that, as the Church ceased to be missionary, the mignatory 
evangelists ceased as an order, and the government of the 
Church devolved on the fixed bishops or pastors. In this 
book on National Churches, he says he once doubted if the 
Apostles’ superiority was a settled superiority of office; now 
he is convinced that it was, and that Apostles appointed a 
superior order of ministers to succeed them in their general 
work. He takes the Episcopal view of the ‘ bishopping of 
Timothy and Titus.” They were overseers or bishops over 
inferior bishops. There were three ranks of bishops,—the 
ordinary presbyters; the presiding bishops, as it were in- 
cumbents of large parishes with curates under them; and 
the successors of the Apostles. It might seem that here 
Baxter has really come to the most orthodox theory of 
bishops, but the change is less than at first we might sup- 
pose. His complaint still is, that the last sort of bishops 
have not only got the name exclusively appropriated to them, 
but also the offices which belong also to the presbyters or 
inferior bishops. The inferior bishops are unbishopped: 
the diocesan bishops have unlawfully taken away their Epi- 
scopal character. At the time of the Reformation, the 
ordinary parish clergy were in such ignorance and errer 
that it was necessary to restrain them; but now, Baxter 
said, the diocesan bishops should share the government of 
the Church with the inferior bishops, and not make them, as 
it were, a sort of half-pastors. The Church of England, as 
it now stands, is, says Baxter, a national Church according 
to Christ’s institution. It is under one superior governor, 
as the unifying head. It consists of baptized Christians 
and baptized churches. It has national laws subservient to 
Christ. It makes none magistrates who are not professed 
Christians. It has diocesan or gcneral overseers, successors 
of the Apostles, and it justly makés bishops members cf 
Parliament. But there are some thines which need re- 
formation. It is wrong fora national Church to make its 
doors so narrow as to exciude those who differ from it only 
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RICHARD BAXTER. 271 
on things that are not essentials. It is wrong to make 
needless laws to silence or eject any true or tolerable minis- 
ters. The dioceses and parishes are too large. The patrons 
have too much power in choosing the ministers, and the 
people too little. Bishops should not be chosen without the 
consent of synods. Ordinations should not be made without 
the assistance of presbyters, not merely for the sake of form, 
as it is now, but they ought to be the acts of the bishop and 
his presbytery. Not only should the gates of a national 
Church be as wide as possible, but all Dissenters should 
have full toleration, except those that are heretics. The Pro- 
testant Nonconformists, according to Baxter, are members 
of the Church of England as truly as the Conformists. 

In the history of religious thought in England, Richard 
Baxter claims a special place as the first English writer on 
the evidences of Christianity. Even in 1649, when he pub- 
lished the ‘ Saints’ Everlasting Rest,’ he speaks of the pre- 
valence of unbelief, not in any open form, but as involved in 
the doctrines of the ‘ Libertines, Familists, Seekers, and 
Anti-scripturalists.’* It was not that these sects refused to 
be called Christians, but they took up positions which seemed 
to Baxter subversive of the foundations on which Christianity 
rests. In the second part of the ‘Saints’ Rest,’ he turned 
aside from the immediate subject of his work to discourse of 
the grounds on which men ought to receive the religion of 
Christ. He complained of a custom which had arisen among 
the Puritans of resolving all into the testimony of the Spirit. 
It is in things of this kind that we discover how honestly 
Baxter used his intellect, and how little he feared to state 
the truth preciscly as it appeared to him. To resolve all 
into the Spirit was to lay our minds open to any extraya- 
gance, and to be ready to receive any doctrine, however 


absurd and unintelligible. 


* All these names mean nearly the 
same class of people. The Familists 
are the only well-defined party. 
Baxter had specially betore him one 
whom he calls Clement Writer, though 
this was not his propername. Writer 
defended himself against Baxter in a 
little book, of which a copy is pre- 
served in the British Museum. His 


The illumination of the Spirit 


doctrine simply was that we could 
not believe in Christianity without 
Miracles ; but so fur was he from 
being a sceptic, that he belicved the 
power of working miracles had never 
ceased in the Church, but would al- 
ways continue as a necessary sign to 
convince unbelievers. 


Baxter on the 
Evidences. 
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Definition of 
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was not to be denied, and the better men were in their lives, 
the more of the Spirit they would have. But the Spirit did 
not give men eyes. It only opened the eyes which men 
already possess. The gift of reason, said Baxter, is God’s 
gift, as well as the gift of the Spirit. The reason has to bo 
rectified, purified, illuminated, and then the evidence of the 
truth of Christianity is invincible. The Spirit may be called 
the efficient cause of our belief; but the question to be exa- 
mined is the evidence itself, the objective cause. The evi- 
dence exists independently of the Spirit’s testimony. But 
for this, men who had not the Spirit would be excusable in 
their unbelief. 

The definitions which Baxter was led to make both of 
faith and reason, and the offices he assigned them, were not 
approved by all who in his time were reckoned orthodox. 
He rejected from his view of faith* the idea of implicit 
trust without proper evidence. Faith was rather to be re- 
garded as the rational act of a rational creature. It pro- 
ceeded from an exercise of the understanding, and the 
stronger the ground which faith had for the validity of the 
testimony, the stronger itself became. <A great part of 
sanctification consists in the rectifying of reason, and he 
who has the highest reason has most grace. The meaning 
which such statements as these would now have, was, how- 
ever, modified by Baxter’s views of Scripture. He has no 
sooner said that reason is the proper foundation for faith, 
but he tells us, that for the rectifying of reason there is 
need, not only of the Spirit’s illumination, but also of the 
Scriptures. Not that God ties Himself not to give revela- 
tions by His Spint, but that He has ceased to give them. 
He has perfected the Scripture revelations, and now He re- 
veals by His Spirit what is revealed in the word, not inde- 
pendently of the ce but by giving His ae to illumui- 


old orthodox 
ernree in oOppos 


* The explanation of tubove rea- Baxter, 1 
son’ would not be nee med ortho- divin s, 


dox even now, * Vu se knowing di- sition even to we hi ro an by mas 
vine s that tell the Socinians that the ture; but in one place he says, ‘I 
matters of faith wre géore reason. can atierwards perceived that education 
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not have known them without Gospel more to be set in opposition to the 
supernatur wl revelation.’ —Liadof Doe- Spimt. than the preaching of the 
trtnal Controversies. word. —Leligai¢ Busterian@, p. 7. 
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nate our reason, to understand what is already menieahon iInviCHAP, TV; 
the Scriptures. Bap 
Part of Baxter’s argument necessarily is to prove that 
the Scriptures are a revelation from God. He doesnot hold 
that this belicf is necessary to salvation; yet it is a true 
belief. A man may be saved who only believes one book, 
if it contains the doctrine of salvation, or a man may be 
saved who takes the Scriptures for the writings of honest, 
worthy men, and believes in Christ, not because of the tes- 
timony of the Scriptures, but because of the doctrine and 
miracles which he finds in the Scriptures. Nevertheless, 
the Scriptures are the word of God. This is proved by Miracles. 
the miracles. That doctrine and those writings which are 
confirmed by miracles must be of God. It may be objected 
that Antichrist was to work wonders. The answer is, that 
Antichrist would perform lying wonders, such as the feigned 
miracles of sorcerers and witches, but not true miracles. 
It cannot be supposed that God would ever give such power 
to any but those that are commissioned by Him. It may 
still be asked, who is to distinguish between the false and 
the true? Baxter tries to lay down a criterion, which is, 
that true miracles are not done by natural means, but he 
finally resolves it into this, that God’s faithfulness will not 
suffer men to be deceived. We have the testimony of Testimony. 
Scripture that miracles were wrought. This testimony, of 
course, cannot be taken at once as eae for it is by the 
miracles that the truth of Scripture is to be established. 
Baxter is prepared for all this, and asks simply that we re- 
ceive the testimony of Scripture as mere human testimony, 
and, this granted, he will prove that we have certainty of 
the Seale recorded in Scripture. The process of the ar- 
gument is from the certainty of human te estimony in general. 
We never doubt that there are such places as London cr 
Paris, even though we may never. have seen them, or that 
there were such persons as King James, Queen Klizabeth,. 
or Queen Mary, though we know nothing of their existence 
but what we read in history. There is no ground tor 
doubting the testimony cf those on whose word we belieye 
that such persous once existed. There are still oe 
grounds for believing a testimony, when those who are ‘wit- 
VOL. I. T 
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nesses not only had no advantage from their testimony, but 
made it at the risk of losing all they had,—their property, 
their good name, yea, their lives. It was so with those who 
witnessed Christ’s miracles. They knew the truth of what 
they testified. They had no object in deceiving the world. 
Moreover, their testimony has come down to us by a way 
so infallible that there can be no doubt about the authority 
of the records. Thousands of persons saw the miracles of 
Jesus. Many cities and countries were witnesses to those 
of the Apostles. It was impossible that the records could 
be corrupted. The books were scattered among the Chris- 
tians all over the world. They never had an opportunity of 
meeting to consult about defacing the Scriptures. ‘ Even 
the more learned and honest amoung the Papists,’ says 
Baxter, ‘maintain the perfection of the Hebrew text.’ The 
argument from the improbability of miracles had not the 
force in Baxter’s time which it acquired in the next century. 
The miraculous still existed. Baxter could express amaze- 
ment at the incredulity of men who doubted that it rained 
manna in the wilderness, when he had seen showers of 
manna in England.* Human testimony is really divine. 
Ordinary testimony to any ordinary fact, Baxter calls reve- 
lation. On the certainty of this testimony all belief is 
founded. We begin in everything by taking something on 
trust from man. 

Had Baxter stopped here, we might have praised his 
ingenuity, without supposing that any one was ever con- 
vinced by his arguments. But what always amazes the 
reader of Baxter is, that he says so many things well, and 
then many things, perhaps immediately after, that are neither 
well said nor good m themselves. He goes on to a further 
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argument to prove that the Scriptures are the word of God. 
The argument is, that they must. either be tho invention of 
men or devils, or they arefrom God. But they are too good 
for devils to invent. They must have been supernatural, 
because, though without human learning, they are such as 
the philosophers could not reach. Some of the old Puritans 
argued for the divinity of the Scriptures, from their mani- 
fest superiority to all human writings. Yet Baxter found 
their divinity in this, that they had so little in them of what 
was properly human excellence. They were full of David, 


CHAP. IV. 


not of Goliath. A third argument was from the fulfilment Fulfilment of 
of prophecy, and the extraordinary providence of God over Prophesy: 


His Church. Christ, by His Apostles, after He had risen, 
wrought faith in multitudes of people. The success of the 
Gospel by such fecble agency was evidence to the fact of 
His resurrection. Great miracles have been wrought in 
answer to the prayers of the saints. The story of the 
‘thundering legion’ is well known and well authenticated. 
The first enemies of the Gospel were visibly punished. 
Antiochus, Herod, Pilate, and Julian were public examples 
of divine retribution. Even so late as the silencing of the 
Nonconformists, it was manifest that divine justice did not 
sleep. Soon after the Act of Uniformity many of the churches 
of England were torn to pieces by lightning in the time of 
the service, and some persons killed as they sat in their 
pews. The fourth argument is, that if the Scriptures be 
not the written word of God, then there is no written word 
of God, but there (s a written law, and this is it. It could 
not agree with the wisdom and goodness of God to leave 
men without a written law, and there is no book in the 
world whose claims ean be placed beside those of the Bible. 
Tf all this fails, Baxter has vet im reserve proofs of what the 
Scriptures reveal coucerning a future state. Can we deny 
that there is a devil, and that he has often appeared to men ; 
and can we deny that there are witches, and that men make 
covenants with them’ As to the certainty of witches, and 
their evil doings, Baxter not only gave some authentic 
eases, but he published a whole book about them. Tt was 
well known that the devil had appeared to Luther more 
than once, sometimes as a black boar, and sometimes as 
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CHAP. IV. burning torches; so that the great soul of Luther almost 
quailed in the presence of the arch-fiend. But Baxter’s unde- 
niable proof was the appearance of the devil at Mascon, in 
France, where he went out and in for the space of three 
months, conversing with people of both persuasions, Ca- 
tholic and Protestant, and holding a public disputation 
with a Roman Catholic priest. Peter du Moulin had esta- 
blished all this on irrefragable evidence. But miracles are 
soon forgotten. Fifty years after, when some persons went 
from England to inquire concerning this visitation of the 
devil, the people of Mascon knew nothing about it.* 

In 1655 Baxter published, as a further discourse on the 
evidences, a book called ‘The Unreasonableness of Infi- 
delity.’ He had as yet no infidels betore him, except the 
Anabaptists, who, on the Pelagian side, became Socinians, 
or, on the Antinomian side, Libertines, Familists, Seekers, 
and, of late, Ranters or Quakers. He maintained that it 
was evident, from the light of nature and the common prin- 
ciples of mankind, that there is a God, a life to come, with 
rewards and punishments. He drew an argument also for 

Christians the the truth of Christianity from the fact that Christians are 

most rational the most rational of men, while unbelievers are the most 

like to brutes. The Spirit in the Church in the first ages, 
sanctifying men and working miracles, was an evidence of 
the truth of the Christian religion. The arguments used 
in the ‘ Saints’ Rest’ are brought forward again, without any 
material change. Baxter professes to determine the ques- 
tion, whether the miraculous works of Christ and His disci- 
ples oblige those who never saw them to believe’ But 
though he treats of this question, he does not seem to have 
seen the real difficulties that accompany it, such as the 
@ prior? improbability of miracles, and the fact that the 
Gospel miracles come to us on the testimony of men who 


lived many centuries ago. He argues that the Spirit in the 
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Christian obliges him to believe works which he never saw. 
The meaning of this seems to be that the fact of sanctification 


proves that all which the Christian records say is true. 


The 


certainty of miracles in the general argument is resolved into 


the certainty of human testimony, but that which really Power of 


produces belief in Christianity is the Spirit of God purifying 


men’s hearts, so that they feel it to be true. 


music,’ Baxter says, 
reports of it ; 


‘The melody of 


‘is better known by hearing it than by 
and the sweetness of meat is better known 


by tasting than by hearsay, though upon report we may be 


drawn to taste. 


So is there a spiritual sense in us of the 


effects of the Gospel in our own hearts, which will ever cause 
men to love it, and hold it fast.’* 


* Baxter says that when at Kid- 
derminster, he was *terriby assaulted 
with unbelief. and tempted to doubt 
if the Scriptures were the word of 
God. Then,’ he says, ‘I perceived 
that all other religions leave the 
people in their worldly, sensual, and 
ungodly state, even their zeal and 
devotion being commonly servants of 
their fleshly interests; and the na- 
tions where Christianity is not, being 
drowned in ignorance and earthly 
mindedness, so as to be the shame of 
nature. Rel, Bar. “9 D> 20- 

In the Religuie Baxteriane there 
are many things worth remembering. 
Baxter never used a surplice, and only 
sometimes read the service in the 
Prayer Book before the sermon. It 
appears that Bridgnorth, where he 
was curate before he went to Kidder- 


minster, was not under episcopal 
jurisdiction. Six parishes, including 
Bridenorth, had the muiiuster_ of 
Bridgnorth for their ordinary. When 
the Scots army was about to enter 
England, the minister rm tused t to pray 
against them, because : 


command from the k j 
At Wudderminster 


from the bishops. 


images of the Trinity, and of the 
Virgin Mary, with some crucifixes, 
were still standing; Parliament or- 
dered their removal, in the execution 
of which, the mob at Kidderminster 
sought to kill Baxter and his church- 
wardens. Baxter had gencrally to 
cure the bodies as well as the souls of 
his parishioners. Some of the pre- 
scriptions would edify the medical 
men of the present day. When a 
tumour rose on the tonsils of his 
throat, he swallowed a gold bullet, ‘be- 
tween 20s. and 30s. weight.’ This was 
prescribed in some book as a cure tor 
tumours of this kind. For £8 or £10 
a year, Baxter was able to maintain 
youths at the universities. A minister 
named Farringdon preached in a thea- 
tre. a des which e GAV C2 at of- 
tence to Ning Charles ih Toe la- 
ments that the writings of the ancient 
heretics and schismaties are destroyed. 
He suspects that the Fathers have 
not told us the honest truth about 
these men. He says, ‘ Frecholders 
and tradesmen are the streneth of 
religion in the land, and gentlemen 
and beggars and servile tenants are 
the strength of iniquity.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE RESTORATION.—THE KING’S DECLARATION.—TIE SAVOY 
CONFERENCS.—EXCEFPTIONS OF THE MINISTERS AGAINST THE 
PRAYER BOOK.—THE BISHOPS’ ANSWER.—BAXTER AND GUN- 
NING.—BISHOP MORTON.—BISHOP COSIN.—BISHOP WALTON.— 
BISHOP PEARSON.—— BISHOP SANDERSON.—DR. HAMMOND.— 
HERBERT THORNDIKE.—- ARCHBISHOP BRAMHALL. — BISHOP 
HOPKINS. —JEREMY TAYLOR.—JOHN GAULE AND HENRY 
JEANES.—SAMUEL RUTHERFORD.—LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE.— 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE.—SIR MATTHEW HALE, 


eee of Ae the restoration of Charles IT. only nine bishops sur- 
Ss vived out of the twenty-seven that had been deprived 

at the beginning of the Long Parliament. These were 

Juxon, Pierce, Wren, Duppa, Skinner, Warner, Frewen, 

King, and Roberts.* Archbishop Laud had perished on 

the scaffold. John Willams died in poverty in his native 

country, after all his high preferments in Church and State. 
Archbishop Ussher was for some years Chaplain to the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. This office he resigned 

Accepted Frewen, Lichfield and Co- 

1G ntry. 


Wiliam Jusxon, London. 
Joseph Tall, Norwich. 


* The bishops stood thus in 1641 :— 


William Land, Canterbury. 
John Owen, St. Asuph’s. 


William Roberts. Bangor. Robert Skinner, Oxford. 
William Pierce, Bath and Wells. John Towers. Peterborough. 
Thomas [Lowell, Bristol. John Warner, Rochester. 


Brien Duppa, Salisbury. 
Walter Curie, Winchester. 
John Pridesux, Worcester. 
John Williams, York. 
James Ussher, Carlisle. 


Henry Wing, Chichester. 
Roger Miunwaring, St. David's. 
Matthew Wren, Ely. 

Ralph Brownrigg, Exeter. 
Godfrey Croodnian, Gloucester, 


Georee Coke, Elerctord. 
Morgan Owen, Llandat®, 
Thomas Winnitl:, Lincoln, 


John Brideman, Chester. 
Thomas Morton, Durham. 


Richard Parr, Sodor and Man. 
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as he became enfeebled by age. He died soon after, at the CHAP. V. 
house of the Duchess of Peterborough, and was honoured aie 
by Cromweil with a public funeral at Westminster Abbey. 
Bishop Hall, too, had passed away, and so had John Pni- 
deaux, the learned Bishop of Worcester, and Ralph Brown- 
rigg, ‘the Puritanically affected’ Bishop of Exeter, with 
Thomas Morton, Bishop of Durham, who, through a lifetime 
of almost a hundred years, had been a steadfast supporter 
of the old Protestant doctrines of the Church of England. 

With the restoration of the King, there were some hopes 
that such changes would be made in the services of the 
Church as would enable all earnest men to conform with a 
good conscience. The king found the Presbyterian minis- mas a 
ters among the best upholders of his cause. Encouraged rians. oe 
by his promises, they laid their case before him, stating the 
things to which they objected, and suggesting the changes 
which were likely to be the means of including all parties 
within the national Church. They took it for granted, they 
said, that on doctrine all parties were agreed. Their only 
difference concerned Church government, and some par- 
ticulars about the service and ceremonies. They asked the 
king that care might be taken to provide for every parish a 
learned, orthodox, and godly minister, who might instruct 
the people by diligent preaching and frequent administra- 
tion of the sacraments. They asked that none might be 
admitted to the sacrament of the Supper till they had un- 
derstood the principles of the Christian religion ; and further, 
that the king might take some effectual course to secure 
‘the sanctification of the Lord’s day.’ 

The Presbyterian ministers, as they were called, protested The Preshy- 
that though in taking the Covenant they had disclaimed #5 co 


; 2 , renounce the 
‘hierarchy’ and ‘prelaey,’ yet they had never renounced primitive 
s . en ae ae ; > ‘ Hipiscopacyv. 
‘the true, ancient, primitive Episcopacy’ of the Church. Ce ie 


They had only maintained that, to secure Just and impartial 
government, the bishop should always act Iu conjunction 
with a presbytery. In the Episcopacy which existed before 
1640 there were evils which urgently required a remedy, four 
of which were specially mentioned. The dioceses were too 
large. In consequence of this, the bishops had to depute 
much of their work to officials, some of whom were ‘secular 
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CHAP. V. 


The Presby- 
terians are 

satisfied that 
there should 
be a liturgy. 


280 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


persons. Those bishops who supposed a bishop and a pres- 
byter belonged to two distinct orders, assumed to them- 
selves the sole power of ordination and jurisdiction. The 
fourth evil was, that bishops had been arbitrary in the 
exercise of this power, and that they had imposed innova- 
tions and ceremonies not required by law, both upon minis- 
ters and people. ‘To prevent the return of these evils, the 
ministers suggested the adoption of the scheme of Episco- 
pacy laid down by Archbishop Ussher. Part of this scheme 
was the appointment of suffragan bishops in large dioceses. 
They asked that no oaths or promises of obedience to the 
bishops, nor unnecessary subscriptions or engagements be 
made necessary for ordination or institution, and that the 
bishops may not have the power to exercise arbitrary go- 
vernment at their own will and pleasure, but be made sub- 
ject to canons and constitutions ratified by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Concerning the service of the Church, the ministers said 
they were satisfied that there should be a liturgy. They 
only asked the matter of it to be agreeable to the word of 
God, and suited to the necessities of the Church; that it 
should not be dissonant from the liturgies of other Reformed 
Churches, nor too rigorously imposed. The object of the 
last request was that the minister might have an oppor- 
tunity of exercising those gifts of prayer which Christ has 
given for the edification of His Church. As the Book of 
Common Prayer had been long laid aside, and as it con- 
tained many things which were ‘justly offensive,’ the mi- 
nisters asked that a commission might be granted to com- 
pile a new Prayer Book, or effectually to reform the old 
one. It was objected to the ceremonies that they had been 
a matter of contention and endless dispute. Being things 
inditferent, it was the duty, they said, of the Christian ma- 
gistrate not to give offence to weak brethren by their 
imposition. Knecling at the sacrament, saints’ days, tle sur- 
plice, the cross in baptism, and bowing at the name of 
Jesus, were mentioned as ceremonies the abolition of which 
might help ‘to heal our sad breaches.’ Then there were 
divers ceremonies which had ‘no foundation in the law of 
the land” These were ‘erecting altars, bowing towards 
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them, and such like,’ which had grieved many ‘reverend CHAP. V. 
and learned bishops,’ and ‘divers ministers of the gospel? 
though conformable to the ‘ established ceremonies.’ 

Charles sent forth a ‘ Declaration’ to his ‘ loving subjects, ‘The king's 

concerning ecclesiastical affairs.” He told them of the expe- sce tik 
rience which he had acquired among the Reformed Churches 
abroad. He said that the learned men of these Churches 
regarded the Church of England as ‘ the best fence God had 
yet raised against Popery in the world.’ He would restore Promises 
the Church of England to its old dignity and power. He 8"** EO 
had been attended, he said, by Presbyterian ministers in 
Holland, whom he had found to be no enemies either to 
Episcopacy or the liturgy, and well affected towards himself. 
He would repeat what he had said in his ‘ Declaration’ from 
Breda, that ‘no man would be called in question for differ- 
rence of opinion in matters of religion.’ In his own chapel 
he had used the liturgy without imposing it on the nation. 
But owing to seditious pamphlets and jealousies that had 
been stirred up in the hearts of the people, he was compelled 
to give some decision as to religious differences until a 
synod should be called for that object. He would not en- 
force some ceremonies which, though introduced by the 
piety, devotion, and order of former times, were not so 
agreeable to the present. He would take care that ‘the 
Lord’s day’ be kept holy. He would promote to the office 
of bishops none but men of learning, piety, and virtue, and 
he would see that they were frequent preachers. Suffragan 
bishops were to be appointed in all dioceses. No bishop 
was to ordain without his presbyters. And that the bishops 
might always have judicious and pious presbyters to help 
them, deaneries and all cathedral prefermeuts were to be 
given to the most learned and pious men in the Church. 
The king promised that care would be taken as to the 
admission of persons to the Lord’s Supper, in accordance 
with the request of the ministers. He promised also that 
no bishops should be allowed to exercise arbitrary power ; 
and to promote peace and uniformity, he was to appoint ‘an 
equal number of learned divines of both persuasions’ to 
review the Book of Common Prayer, and to make such 
alterations as might be thought necessary. 
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CHAP. V. 


Presbyterians 
offered bishop- 
rics and dean- 
eries. 


The Savoy 
Conference. 
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In the meantime some of the Presbyterians were made 
chaplains to the king. Baxter, Calamy, and Reynolds were 
offered bishoprics. Manton, Bates, and some others were 
offered deaneries. Baxter was willing to accept a bishopric, 
provided the king’s ‘ Declaration’ became law. He wished 
to wait till he saw some certainty of the changes which were 
promised. Hyde pressed him for an immediate answer, 
and that answer was a refusal. It had been agreed between 
Baxter, Calamy, and Reynolds that they should act to- 
gether, either in accepting the bishoprics or in refusing 
them. Calamy complained that Baxter had acted singly. 
Reynolds had done the same, but he pleaded that his friends 
had taken out a congé d’élire unknown to him. Calamy 
was committed to Presbyterianism more than either Baxter 
or Reynolds, and all his friends felt that if he became a 
bishop he would lose his good name. Manton at first ac- 
cepted the deanery which was offered to him, but it. was 
afterwards refused. 

Next year the king issued a warrant for a conference on 
the Prayer Book.* The bishops and Presbyterians were to 
meet ‘ to advise, consult, and determine’ upon the changes 
to be made. Their place of meeting was to be at the ine 
ings of the Master of the Savoy, Whe was also Bishop of 
London. The Presbyterians understood that they were ‘to 
advise and consult’ with the bishops. The bishops under- 
stood that they were to sit as judges. On the first day of 
their meeting, the Bishop of London told the ministers that 
they had sought the conference, and therefore it rested with 
them to bring forward their pac iaes with their addi- 
tional alterations. In this demand there was nothing par- 
ticularly unfair. It was clever dealing, and the spirit of it 
was not eoncihatory. Bishop Sheldon, who manaved for 
the bishops, was a shrewd man of business. Hichard Baxter, 
who was the ruling spirit on the other side, was not made 


* On the Tishops’ side :—Arch- Ont ve Presbyterian side :—Dishop 
bishop Frewen, Lishops Sheldon, Revn he Dovtors Tn ney, Conant, 
Cosin, Warner, King, Henchman, eae Wi pS and Manton: with 
Morley, Sanderson, Laney, Walton, Calamy, Baxter, Jac ‘ie m, Case, Clark, 
Sterne, and Gauden. Assistants, Doc- and Newcomen. Assi Cane Doctors 
tors Earle, Heylin, Hacket, Barwick, Horton, Jacomb, Bates, Lightfuot, 


Gunning, Pearson, Pierce, Sparrow, Collins, Drake, Mr. Rawlinson, Mr. 
and Mr. ~"Phorndike. Cooper, and Mr. Woodbridge. 
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for this world. The Presbyterians at first objected, on the CHAP. V. 
ground that it was an open conference, according to the 
king’s warrant. At last they consented to the plan which | 
Bishop Sheldon had proposed. Bishop Burnet conjectures 
that Sheldon foresaw that the multitude and minuteness of 
the Presbyterian objections would raise an outcry against 
them as men who could never be satisfied. 

The paper of exceptions against the Book of Common The ministers’ 
Prayer was indeed formidable, if we look only to its length ae 
and the number of changes Papporeds The ministers ex- Book. 
pressed their Siegtoriaa!s esteem’ of ‘the first cae 
of the public liturgy.’ They called the liturgy itself ‘ 
excellent and a worthy work.’ They said it was no shee 
ragement, either to the liturgy or to its compilers, if, after 
a hundred years had passed, some further emendations 
required to be made. After this preamble, the ministers | 
suggested some general changes. They wished that the 
liturgy might not be charged with more than was necessary, | 
that it might not contain any matters of mere private | 
opinion, or what concerned Church pomp, garments, or pre- | 
scribed gestures. When the liturgy was composed, there | 
was a good reason for departing as little as possible from 
the forms in use among the Roman Catholics. That reason | 
had now ceased, and it was thought desirable that the 
liturgy be made so as to gain the affections of all Protes- 
tants who agree with the Church of England in the sub- 
stantials of religion. The responses by the people were to 
cease: except only at the close they were to signify their 
consent by saying Amen. This was an old and curious ob- 
jection against the liturgy, grounded on the Puritan princi- 
ple, that ‘the minister was the mouth of the people to God 
in prayer.’ The ministers objected to keepmg Lent as a 
fast, and especially in imitation of Christ’s eens forty 
days. They objected also to saints’-days and their vigils. 
Ther asked that the liturgy might not be so imposed as to 


prevent the minister ‘exercising his gift’ im prayer; a 


liberty which was allowed even in the first Prayer Ore of 
Edward VI. They pointed out defects im the translations 
of the Scriptures used in the Prayer Book, which at this time 


followed the old versions. They objected to the Apocryphal 
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CHAP. V. 


Special objec- 
tions. 


284 , RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


lessons, the use of the words priest or curate, and calling 
portions of the Scriptures ‘ Epistles,’ which were not epis- 
tles. They asked an improved version of the psalms to be 
sung in the churches, the laying aside of obsolete words; 
and that, considering the want of discipline, the offices of 
the Church should not assume all persons to be regenerated, 
converted, and in an actual state of gracc. The collects 
were said to be too short, and the parts not in harmony with 
each other. It was suggested that they should be formed 
into one long, methodical prayer. The Confession was reck- 
oned defective, because it did not clearly speak of original 
sin, nor sufficiently enumerate actual sins and their agera- 
vations. The matter of the prayers was considered too 
general, not descending to special petitions ; and the Cate- 
chism was declared defective, even as to the essentials of 
Christianity. Complaint was also made of the impositions 
in the litany, that the minister must wear a surplice, use the 
sign of the cross in baptism, and administer the Lord’s 
Supper only to the people kneeling. As these things were 
by some reckoned ‘ sinful,’ the imposers, it was said, should 
not give occasion of offence to a weak brother. 

Under the general were added some special objections. The 
ministers asked that the rubric, which prescribes the prayers 
to be said ‘in the accustomed place,’ be changed for the old 
rubric of the second book of Edward VI., that they be said 
‘in such place of the church, chapel, or chancel, and the 
minister shall so turn, as the people may best hear.’ The 
rubric about the vestments in the second year of King 
Edward was to be left out, as if seemed to bring back the 
cope, albe, and other vestments, forbidden by the Book of 
Common Prayer. The last clause of the Lord’s Prayer was 
always to be added whenever that prayer occurs, and the 
Gloria Patri to be used but once in the morning and once in 
the evening service, the lessons were never to be swig, and 
the Apoceryphal Denedicite was to be omitted. In the litany 
fornication is mcluded among deadly sins, as if, the minis- 
ters said, all sms were not deadly. For the petition to be 
delivered from sudden death, it was suggested to substitute 
‘from dying suddenly and unprepared.? There was an in- 
comprehensible objection to the word ‘all’ in the petition 
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for ‘all that travel by land or water.’ It was to be written, CHAP. V. 
‘those that travel by land or water.’ Several of the 
collects were to be altered, and especially the words ‘this 
day’ to be struck out both in the collects for Christmas 
Day and Whitsunday. 

The chief changes were to be made in the offices of the Objections to 
Church. It was asked that before the communion a longer te othees. 
notice be given to the curate by intending communicants, and 
that he might have greater power in repelling improper per- The Commu- 
sons from the sacrament; that the preface might be restored °™ 
to the Ten Commandments ; that the people be not enjoined 
tc kneel when they are read, and that instead of the re- 
sponses, the minister conclude with a suitable prayer. It 
was asked that preaching might not be left indifferent, as 
it seemed to be in the rubric, which enjoins the reading 
of a homily if there is no sermon. The rubric said that the 
homily was to be one of those already set forth, or here- 
after to be set forth. The ministers thought they should 
not be bound to things not yet in being. Of the sentences 
in the offertory, some, they said, were Apocryphal, and 
others ‘more proper to draw out the people’s bounty to 
their ministers than their charity to the poor.’ The collec- 
tion for the poor, they thought, would be better made a 
little before the departing of the communicants than at 
the beginning of the service. In the ‘exhortation’ to be 
read when the people are ‘negligent to come,’ there were 
some things ‘unseasonable’ if it were meant to be read at 
the communion. It was thought that the rubric, which 
forbids any to come who have not ‘a full trust in God, and 
a quiet conscience,’ might discourage persons whose con- 
science is troubled. The confession was to be said by the 
minister alone. The rubric following the confession, directs 
that he shall stand up to say the absolution, ‘turning himself 
to the people.’ The ministers note here that ‘this is most 
convenient throughout the whole service” The words ‘this 
day,’ again occur m the collects for Christmas Day and 
Whitsunday. It was thought incongruons that these words 
should be repeated for seven or eight days together. The 
words in the prayer preceding the consecration, seemed to 
give more efficacy to the blood than to the body of Chiist. 
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CHAP. V. 


Baptism. 


286 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


The prayer at the consecration was not reckoned suffi- 
ciently explicit, because it said nothing of the minister’s 
breaking the bread. It was asked that the minister might 
use Christ’s words as nearly as possible, that he might not 
be required to deliver the bread and wine into every com- 
municant’s hand, nor to repeat the words to each, address- 
ing them singly; that the parishioners be not enjoined to 
communicate thrice in the year; that knecling may be left 
to the choice of the people, as it was.in the time of King 
Edward ; and that the long rubric in King Edward’s Prayer 
Book, explaining that kneeling did not imply any natural 
presence of Christ’s body in the elements, might be restored. 

On baptism, the ministers mentioned the scruples which 
many learned and pious men had about baptizing the chil- 
dren of unbelievers. It was asked that they might not be 
obliged to baptize such children till their parents had made 
a profession of their faith and repentance. A longer notice 
than ‘ over night or in the morning,’ was thought necessary. 
It was requested that parents might always stand sponsors 
for their children, or at least that it might be left free for 
them either to have sureties or not. The font should be 
placed so as all the congregation might see and hear the 
whole administration. A doubt was expressed if ‘ the flood, 
Jordan, and all other waters’ were sanctified to a ‘ mystical 
washing away of sin.” The interrogatories were not to be 


addressed to the children, but to the parents, who were to. 


be asked if they would have the child baptized in the Chris- 
tian faith. The second prayer before baptism was supposed 
not to be well expressed. It asked EMISSION op Sins by spl- 
ritual regeneration. For this it was proposed to substitute 
the prayer that the child ‘may be regenerated, and receive 
remission of sins.’ In the prayer after baptism, an objec- 
tion was made to giving thanks that the child ‘had been 
regenerated by God’s Spirit’ This was not true of every 
child, at least it was a question open to doubt. Private 
baptism was never to be admitted, except by a lawful mi- 
nister; and where the child had been once baptized, there 
was no need, it was said, for reiterating m public any part 
of the administration. The office for private bapusm was 
therefore unnecessary. 
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EXCEPTIONS OF THE MINISTERS. 287 


The ministers proceeded next to the Catechism. They CHAP. V. 
asked that the first three questions be altered, as the multi- The 


Cate- 


tude of clildren baptized during the last twenty years had chism. 


no godfathers nor godmothers. For ‘ made a child of God, 
a member of Christ, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven,’ they proposed to substitute ‘ visibly admitted into 
the number of the members of Christ, the children of God, 
and the heirs of the kingdom of heaven.’ The answer con- 
cerning the number of sacraments was to be ‘two only,’ 
omitting the words ‘as generally necessary to salvation.’ 
After some more objections against promises made by 
sureties, grounded on the Presbyterian doctrine that the 
covenant is only made with the children of believers, the 
ministers suggested some additions to the Catechism, in the 
form of expositions of the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the 
Commandments, and something about the essential doctrines 
of Christianity, such as faith, repentance, the two covenants, 
justification, sanctification, adoption, and regeneration. 

The remaining offices are, Confirmation, Solemnization of 
Matrimony, Visitation and Communion of the Sick, and the 


’ Burial of the Dead. A rubric, which said that the baptized 


had all things necessary to salvation without Confirmation, 
was allowed to be well meant, yet it was supposed dangerous, 
as likely to mislead ignorant people. The requirements for 
confirmation were thought insufficient, and that instead 
of the capacity to say certain articles of belief, it should be 
required of those to be confirmed, that they be of perfect 
age and instructed in the Christian religion. There was a 
rubric at the end of the Catechism which prescribed that 
the person to be confrmed ‘shall be brought to the bishop 
by one that shall be his godfather or godmother.” The 
ministers thought this seemed to bring in other sureties be- 
sides those in baptism, and they could not see the ‘need 
either of the one or the other” The prayer before the im- 
position of the bishop’s hands supposes the persons to be 
confirmed, regenerated and their sins forgiven, which cer- 
tainly, the ministers suid, is not the case, for many show no 
evidence of serious repentance or of ‘saving grace.’ An- 
other prayer cites the example of the Apostles for laying 
on of hands, saying, that it is a ‘sign’ of God’s favour and 


Confirmation. 
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CHAP. Y. 


Matnmony. 


Visitation of 


the Sick. 


Burial of the 
Dead. 


288 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


goodness. The ministers referred to Art. XXV., which 
says, that confirmation is a ‘corrupt following of the 
Apostles.’ They thought, also, that making it a ‘sign,’ 
seemed raising it to the dignity of a sacrament, while 
Art. XXY. says that ‘confirmation hath no visible sign ap- 
pointed by God’ It was also desired that confirmation 
might not be made so necessary to communion as that 
none might be communicants without it. The objections to 
the Marriage service were the use of the ring, because of 
its connection with Roman Catholic superstitions; the ex- 
pression, ‘with my body I thee worship,’ because of the 
obsolete use of the word ‘ worship ;? the performing of the 
ceremony in the name of the Trinity, lest it should be sup- 
posed a sacrament; the words, ‘ till death us depart ;’ the 
minister going to the table to read the psalms, and then 
turning to the people; the words, that matrimony is conse- 
crated to ‘an excellent mystery,’ which also seemed to 
countenance the opinion that it was a sacrament; and, 
lastly, the rubric, since changed, that ‘ the new married pcr- 
sons the same day must receive the holy communion.’ In 


the Visitation of the Sick it was recommended that the ° 


minister should have more liberty to vary his ministrations 
according to the different necessities and conditions of sick 
persons. It was also asked that the absolution be declara- 
tive and conditional, and that in the Communion of the Sick 
the minister might have a discretionary power of adminis- 
tering or refusing the sacrament. In the Burial of the 
Dead a rubric was required which might explain that 
the service was not read for the benefit of the deceased, but 
for the instruction and comfort of the living. Instead of 
meeting the corpse at the church stile, it was proposed that 
the minister might use his own judgment, and that when 
the weather was inclement he might be allowed to read the 
whole service in the church. The words ‘in sure and cer- 
tain hope’ were not to be said over ‘persons lying and 
dving in open and notorious sins.? Even the largest charity 
does not allow us to assume that these have departed in 
the true faith, and to thank God that they are delivered 
out of the miseries of this life. In the old hturgy there 
was arubriec which enjoined, that in the-churching of women, 
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the woman was to kneel nigh unto some place where the CHAP. V. 
table stands. The ministers said, that in some churches this ad 
was not convenient. A change in the psalm read at this ser- 

vice was recommended, and a rubric concerning the church- 

ing of unmarried women. The rubric enjoining that the 

woman must offer accustomed offerings, ‘seemed to sound 

like a Jewish purification ;? and another rubric that she must 

receive the Holy Communion, could not be well enforced, for 

“a scandalous sinner may come to make this thanksgiving.’ 

To the exceptions of the ministers the bishops made a The bishops’ 
minute and full answer. They thought the best way to pre- 2swer. 
serve peace was to keep to the liturgy, so that they might 
all speak the samething. The alterations required to please 
the ministers would give offence to others. To the first 
general proposal, they answered that there was no private 
opinion in the liturgy ; everything there was either evidently 
according to the word of God, or what has been generally 
received inthe Catholic Church. The private conceptions of 
prayers before and after sermons were declared more likely 
to be the means of introducing private opinions into public 
worship. They denied that the liturgy was burdened with 
matters of church pomp, garments, and prescribed gestures. 

It was compiled in such a way as neither Romanist nor Protes- The Prayer 
tant could justly find fault with it. The first never charged Bek ae 
it with positive errors, but only with the want of something 
supposed to be necessary. It was acceptable to those to 
whom the name of Protestant most properly belongs,—that 
is, those who profess the Augustan Confession. The re- 
sponses were defended for the very reason that the ministers 
sought to remove them. They served to quicken deyo- 
tion, and were said to be certainly more edifying than a 
long and tedious prayer. The custom of keeping Lent as a 
religious fast was a custom received trom the earliest times, 
and was alwavs observed by the Catholic Church. This is 
also true ‘of saints’ days. They are not, indeed, of divine 


institution, but Christ Himeselt kept the feast of dedica- 
tion, which was a festival of human origin. As to leaving 
the minister to omit parts ef the liturgy for the sake of 
exercising his gift of prayer, the bishops answered that the 
spirit of prayer consisted in the inward graces of the Spirit, 
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and not in extempore expressions, which were at tle com- 


mand of any man of natural parts, having a voluble tongue - 


and audacity. If there was any such gift as that which the 
ministers called the gift of prayer, it was to be subject to 
the prophets and the order of the Church. The Council of 
Carthage knew how to prevent the mischiefs that come of 
extempore prayers, when they forbade any prayers in public 
except those prescribed by public authority. The reason 
given why the Books of the Apocrypha should not be read 
in Church was, that all things necessary to be believed were 
in the Holy Scriptures. To this the bishops answered, that 
the same argument would make sermons unnecessary. ‘hey 
wished that all sermons might be as profitable as the dis- 
courses contained in the Apocrypha. The communion ser- 
vice had always been read at the communion table, and 
there was no sound reason for changing this custom. The 
word minister was not always convenient, as sometimes 
there were offices performed by a deacon, and others by a 
priest. No sober person, it was said, could be offended 
with the word curate, which properly signifies one to whom 
the bishops commit the care of souls. The use of the words 
regenerated and converted, as applied to all professed mem- 
bers of the Church, was defended from the example of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians and the Galatians, where he called 
them Churches of God, sanctified in Christ Jesus, though 
many members of these Churches were known to be very 
far from being sanctified. In charity he applied to them all 
that character which belonged only to the greater part. 
The construction and order of the Collects were defended, 
and their general character, as mecting the necessities of 
Christian worship. There was no need, it was said, for the 
confession of original sin. That had been washed away in 
baptism. Then came ‘ the three necent ccremonies,’ which 
had from the begining been a sore burden to the Puri- 
tans,—the surplice, the sign of the cross in baptism, and 
knecling at the communion. ©The reasons against them 
were, that they were not prescribed in the Scriptures; that 
their use was an unwarranted addition to the service of 
God, who had commanded His people neither to take from 
His commandments nor to add to then; that they were a 
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stumbling-block to the weak brethren; and that they had ee 
been the oan on of many evils to Ane Church and nation. © 
The bishops said that the Church had always the power of 
imposing whatever was conducive to the decency and pro- 
priety of public service ; that of this the superiors, and not 
the inferiors, were to be the judges. If persons are offended 
with these ceremonies, it is not the imposers who lay the 
stumbling-block in the way. By ‘ vain scrupulocity’ they 
offend themselves. If their consciences are tender, the 
most easy way to have them satisfied is to obey their supe- 
riors. Much had already been written of the lawfulness of 
these ceremonies; the bishops would therefore only add, 
that decent ornaments and habits preserve reverence. They 
are held necessary to the solemnity of royal acts and acts 
of justice, and may as well be necessary to the solemnity of 
religious worship. No habit, they said, can be more suit- 
able than the white linen, which resembles purity and beauty. 
The cross was always used in baptism in the earliest times. 
By its use, we testify our communion with the Christians of 
the first ages, and declare that we are not ashamed of the 
cross of Christ. The posture of kneeling was thought to be 
most convenient for the communion. When it was the cus- 
tom to stand at the prayers of the Church, then the sacra- 
ment was received by the people standing. Now that we 
kneel when we pray, it surely would not be becoming to 
adopt a less reverent posture at the communion. Against 
sitting, the bishops offered this memorable argument, that if 
any one in this posture were to ask a prince to give his seal, 
it is not likely that he would give it. 

When they came to the particular objections to the ser- 
vices, the bishops had as httle to change as in the ceremo- The particular 
nies. The place in the church for reading the prayers was gees 
best left to the judgment of the ordinary. It was thought 
best that the rubric about the vestments should continue as 
it is. The last clause of the Lord’s Prayer is not in St. 
Luke, nor in the old copies of St. Matthew, nor used in the 
Latin Church; it was, therctore, a question, the bishops 
said, if it is a part of the Gospel at all. The Lord’s Prayer 
is only used twice in the morning, and twice in the evening 
service, except when it occurs in the litany, the communion, 
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or baptism, which are distinct services. The doxology 
being so short, and yet so solemn a confession of the blessed 
Trinity, should not be considered a burden to any Christian 
liturgy. The singing of the lessons was explained as meaning 
only distinct reading, and the Benedicite was defended on 
the same ground as the Te Deum or the Vent Creator, to 
which the ministers had not made any objections. The 
alterations suggested in the litany were described as so 
‘nice,’ that they could only be proposed by men that were 
‘given to change.” In the Communion Service the first 
objection was against knecling when the Commandments 
were read. The bishops could not see why the people 
should not on their knees ask pardon for having broken the 
divine laws, and grace to be enabled to keep them for the 
time to come. The homilies were defended on the ground 
that many livings were so small that they could not main- 
tain a preacher. Moreover, to read a homily, it was said, 
was as much preaching the word as aman reading a sermon. 
The sentences, the exhortations, the minister’s turning, and 
all the other parts of the service to which the ministers had 
objected, were defended by the bishops. The restoration 


_ of the rubric from King Edward’s Prayer Book was refused, 


All children 
to be baptized. 


because the danger now was not idolatry but profanation. 
The first request as to the service of baptism was, that 
the children of unbelieving parents should not be baptized. 
The bishops thought it too hard to punish the ‘ poor infants 
for the parents’ sake.’ The Church charitably concludes 
that Christ will accept every infant. It was declared an 
erroneous doctrine, and the ground of many other errors, 
that children have no mght to baptism unless their parents 
are believers. It is found in St. Augustine that it was for- 
bidden to Ivave it to the choice of the parents whether or 
not they should have sureties. The font, in primitive times, 
stood at the church door, to sigmfty that baptism was the 
entrance into the Church mystical, Jordan and all other 
waters are declared to have been so far sanctified by Christ 
as to be the matter of baptism. The ministers thought the 
words, ‘remission of sins by spiritual regeneration,’ not 
well expressed. Them meaning was not to object to the 
doctrine itself, but to guard against confounding regcnera- 
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tion with remission of sins. The bishops do not scem to. CHAD. V. 
have understood the nature of the objection. They answer 
by defending the position that baptism is regeneration, and 
that in baptism we have remission of sins. Every child is 
regenerated in baptism. God’s sacraments always have 
their effects, when the receiver does not ‘place a bar’ 


‘against them, which children cannot do. This benefit, con- 


ferred always in baptism, was the ground of defence for 
private baptism. It was thought better that a child should 
be privately baptized than not at all. 
Coming to the Catechism, the bishops objected to re- 
moving the interrogatories because during the last twenty 
years many children had no godfathers or godmothers. 
Rules were not to be altered for other men’s irregularities. 
‘Tnheritors’ was explained to mean the same as ‘heirs.’ 
The words, ‘ generally necessary to salvation,’ were said to In the Cato~_ 
be a reason of the answer why there are only two sacra- es nee 
ments. ‘To the objections against sureties it was answered, ‘heirs.’ 
that the effect of the sacrament depends neither on the faith 
of the parents nor the sponsors, and as for the proposed 
additions to the Catechism, the answer was, that it was not 
intended for a body of divinity, but for articles of faith 
suited to children and common people. As to the rubric 
before Confirmation, which says that those who are baptized 
have already all things necessary to salvation, the bishops 
said they could see no reason to fear misleading the vulgar 
by teaching them truth. St. Augustine says he is an infidel 
who teaches the contrary to be true. The requirements of 
the candidate for confirmation were regarded rather as what 
is necessary than as what is sufficient. It is charitably pre- 
sumed that all baptized persons have not totally lost the 
grace conferred in baptism, and, therefore, in confirmation 
there is a prayer for the increase in them of the gifts of 
erace. That this rite should be administered only by the bi- 
shop, was defended as the ancient custom of the Church, and 
from this custom an argument was drawn for the superior 
dignity of bishops over presbyters. It was denied that the 
words of Art. XX V.are meant of confirmation, This rite is Confirmation 
not included among those sacraments which have their origin ne eS ae 
in the ‘ corrupt following of the Apostles. The imposition the Apostles.’ 
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of hands is not a sacrament, but it is declared to be a very 
fit sign to certify ‘the persons of what is then done to 
them.’ This is explained by the language in the Acts, 
‘they laid their hands on them, and they received the Holy 
Ghost.’ The ring in marriage was allowed to be a human 
institution. It is given as a pledge of fidelity and constant 
love. We have no such reasons for its use as are given by 
the Roman Catholic ritualists. Blessing in the name of the 
Trinity does not make a sacrament, and surely, the bishops 
said, the words of Scripture, that marriage is a representa- 
tion of the union between Christ and His Church, need not 
have given offence to the ministers. Marriage being a so- 
lemn covenant, it was thought more becoming that it should 
be followed by the communion than by licentious festivities. 
The absolution in the Service for the Sick was said to be 
more agreeable to the Scriptures then one merely declara- 
tory, and it was not thought proper that the minister should 
deny the ‘viation’ to any sick person humbly desiring it. 
As to the Burial of the Dead, the bishops said, that as the 
changes were not meant for tender consciences, but for 
tender heads, a cap would do better than a rubric. The 
words of hope and charity may be pronounced over the 
graves of all of whom we dare not say that they are lost. 
It is better to hope for the best than rashly to condemn. 
In the Churching of Women it was thought best that the 
woman should kneel uear to the holy table, because of the 
offering she was to make. The bishops said, that in this 
the ministers need not fear Popery, for in the Church of 
Rome the woman has to kneel at the church door. If the 
woman is unmarried, she is to do her penance before she is 
churehed. Offerings are required under the Gospel as well 
as under the law, anda time of thanksgiving is thought a 


cad 


fit time for an oblation. The bishops made some concessions, 
but they were not many, and consisted chic#y in verbal 
alterations. All of them, however, were not admitted when 
the Prayer Book was revised,* and some were then admitted 
which the bishops at the Conference retused.+ 


* Two especially, ‘With my body + One important concession was 
T thee: worship, wis to be changed the restoration of the rnbric which 
into ‘With my body 1 thee honour.’ dur bee) ' nce of Christ's body 
mud in the Burial Service, ‘sure wud in : 
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The Commission was limited to four months. By the CHAP. V. 
time the exceptions and answers were made, only ten days sete 
remained. The Presbyterians begged a personal conference, Se ee 
in which they might discuss the questions at issue. This nip thes 
was granted. Dr. Pearson, Dr. Gunning, and Dr. Sparrow 
were on the episcopal side. Dr. Bates, Dr. Jacomb, and 
Richard Baxter represented the ministers. Gunning was a 
man of war. He had been in the arena with Roman Catho- 
lics, Baptists, Socimians, and almost every sect that had 
risen during the time of the Commonwealth. Theological 
controversy was the breath by which he lived. Baxter’s 
life, too, had been a warfare against heresy. Agreement 
was hopeless when two such veterans were pitched against 
each other. Baxter made long speeches, and the bishops 
interrupted him. At last Bishop Cosin offered a paper as 
if from ‘ some considerable person,’ proposing a way of re- 
conciliation. This was, that the ministers should put down 
what they thought sinful in the doctrine or discipline of the Things ‘sin- 
Book of Common Prayer; or, if they thought nothing sinful, Bane see 
to propose what they desired as expedient. To this the mi- 
nisters agreed. They had no fault to find with the doctrine 
of the Church. But they thought it contrary to the word 
of God that ministers should not be allowed to baptize with- 
out using the sign of the cross, to pray without the sur- 
plice, to administer the communion except to those that 
knelt, and to be obliged to say of every baptized infant, 
whether or not its parents are believers, that it is rege- 
nerated by the Holy Ghost. It was declared contrary to 
the word of God that a minister should be compelled to 
give the sacrament to unworthy persons ; to pronounce abso- 
lution on all those who desired it ; to give thanks for all who 
were buried, as brethren whom God in mercy had taken to 
Himself; and to be compelled to declare that there was no- 
thing contrary to the word of God in the Praver Book, the 
Book of Ordination, or the XXXIX. Articles of Religion. 

These subjects furnished matter for the disputants during 
the few remaining days of the Commission. They broke 
off at an ergo ; and the conclusion was that they were further 
from agreement than when the King issued the warrant for 
the Conference. And thus was lost the best opportunity that 
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was ever offered of uniting into one Church the two great 
parties that represented between them the religion of the 
nation. Every impartial man will owe the bishops a grudge 
that they were not more anxious for reconciliation than for 
victory; and, at the same time, every impartial man will 
utter a regret that the Presbyterian ministers, as they were 
called, were not wiser in their generation. 

While the Commission was still sitting, a Convocation 
had begun to meet. In the first session after the close of 
the Savoy Conference, the Convocation entered upon the 
consideration of the Prayer Book. Many additions were 
made, and alterations to the number, it has been reckoned, 
of six hundred. But scarcely one of these alterations was 
of a kind likely to conciliate the Puritans. On the con- 
trary, some things were made more offensive. The word 
‘priest’ was substituted in several places where formerly it 
was ‘minister.’ ‘Bishops, pastors, and ministers of the 
Church,’ was changed into ‘ bishops, priests, and deacons ;” 
and not content with the Apocryphal lessons already in the 
calendar, they added the extraordinary story of Bel and the 
Dragon. The revised bock passed the Commons by a ma- 
jority of six, and with it some rigid laws, which the Lords 
tried to mitigate. The Commons showed great jealousy lest 
any of Laud’s peculiar doctrines might be introduced into 
the new book.* But the doomsday of the Puritans had come. 
The bishops had doubtless received ‘hard measure’ when 
they were ejected from their sees. Now by the revengeful 
Act of Uniformity they lead a triumph over a fallen enemy, 
and in the spirit of those to whom it is said—Leward her 
even as she rewarded your, aid in theenp which she hath filled 


fill to her double.t 
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rections aré im the handwriias of + ‘The tishops stood thus in 1660:— 
Suncroft, who was then chaplun to Woilham Juxon, Canterbury. 

Bishop Cosin. [tis suppessito have George Gmrithth, St. Asaph. 

been drawn ap under the diveetions Wallan Roberts, Bangor. 

of Cosin and Wren. ~*'The- wree- William Pierce, Bath and Wells. 
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Of the bishops who died between the death of Charles I. 
and the restoration of Charles II., besides those already 
mentioned as writers, there is only one who requires special 
notice. This is Thomas Morton, Bishop of Durham. His 
works belong to the early part of that century. As he lived 
to a great age, he had seen the Church in all the vicissitudes 
of its history back almost to the days of Archbishop Parker. 
Morton was a true descendant of the old Elizabethan Church- 
men. In his youth he had defended the ceremonies against 
the Puritans.* In his mature age he had battled against the 
innovations of Laud. He was promoted to the bishopric of 
Chester in 1616. When King James was in the northern 
counties the people gave expression to their feclings of 
loyalty by an increase of Sunday revelling. It is said that 
Morton remonstrated with James, and to this difference be- 
tween the king and the bishop some have traced the origin 
of the ‘ Book of Sports.’ But Morton’s chief controversies 
were with the Church of Rome. He wrote ‘A Catholic 
Appeal for Protestants, and a treatise on the ‘ Institution 
of the Sacrament.’ He said that the word ‘mass’ was 
more applicable to the Communion in the Church of Eng- 
land than to the Eucharist as it is celebrated in the Church 
of Rome. The settling of this depends on the meaning of 
the word. Some trace it to AZissah, the Hebrew word for an 


* His early controversics were 


Henry King, Chichester. 
with William Ames, generally called 


William Lucy, St. David's. 

Matthew Wren, Ely. 

John Gauden, Excter. 

William Nicholson, Gloucester. 

Nicholas Monk. Herctord. 

Hugh Lloyd, Llandaff. 

Robert Sanderson, Lincoln. 

John Tackett, Lichfield and Co- 
ventry. (1661.) 

Gilbert Sheldon, London. 

Edward Reynolds, Norwich. 

Robert Skinner, Oxford, 

Benjamin Laney, Peterborough. 

John Warner, Rochester. 

Lamphrey ILenehman, Salisbury. 

Brian Dappa, Winchester. 

Croorec Morley, Worcester. 

Accepted Krewen. York. 

Richard Sterne, Carlisle. 

Brian Walton, Chester. 

John Cosin, Durham. 

Simuel Rutter, Sodor and Mian. 


Amvsiis. 

+ There are other accounts of the 
origin of the * Book of Sports’ not so 
creditable to Morton. Some sav that 
he was really the author of the book, 
others make it a compromise between 
him and the king. Here is the ac- 
count given by Mr. Perry in his LHis- 
tory of the Church of Nneland.— In 
his progress through Lancashire list 
year, the king had been otfended at a 
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Puntanienl strictness in the observ 
tion of the Lori’s day, which he tound 
prevalent. It was represent-d to him 
that the Pagists were eaining 


influence through the rigours insist 
on by the Puritan clergy, and Mo 
Bishop of Chester, who wi “it 


wilt 


king, recommended him to publish an 
edict, anthovizing certain sports and 
wimies on the afternoons of Sundays. 
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offering. Morton prefers the other derivation from Missa 
est, the words at the end of the service dismissing those 
who are not to communicate. In Roman Catholic churches 
all that choose may remain, though they be not commu- 
nicants; but in the Church of England the non-communi- 
cants are dismissed. In this sense the word ‘mass’ was 
retained in the Augustan Confession. The Fathers, Bishop 
Morton says, call bread and wine a sacrifice, but improperly. 
They never reckoned the body and blood of Christ to be 
the subject matter. They speak of a bloody sacrifice in the 
Eucharist in the same way that they call baptism a sacrifice, 
because it was a representation of Christ’s death. And in 
agreement with this, they called the communion tables more 
frequently by their proper name of tables than by the figu- 
rative name of altars, which they would not have done had 
they been proper altars. 

Morton was succeeded in the diocese of Durham by John 
Cosin, who was one of the chief speakers at the Savoy Con- 
ference.* He had come into some repute in the time of 
Charles I., and was reckoned among the supporters of 
Archbishop Laud. He had published a book of devotions, 
which might have passed for Laud’s. It was severely 
handled by William Prynne, who had always a keen sense 
of the presence of the new heresy. Cosin had been made a 
Prebendary of Durham Cathedral by Bishop Neyle, one of 
the earliest promoters of what was called Arminianism. 
He was impeached by the Commons at the instance of 
Peter saints another prebendary. The charges against 
him were that he had plage d the table in Durham Cathedral 
recat ise; that he had officiated in front of it with his back 
to the people; and that he had worn some unusual vest- 
ments in the aatides of the service. He appeared, as 
we have seen, at the conference concerning Richard Mon- 


* Rich ard Laxter savs:— Bishop  cils che Pithers, which he remem- 
Cosin was there const imd had en by citing of any passages 
A creat de 1 of talk wit ylitthe lo- we fete Lhim. The other wis that. 
sie, natural or artiticiel, that-L pers as he wae of a rustic wit and carrie, 
ceived no one moved by anything he so he would endure more freedom of 
said. But two virtues he shows e our discourse with him, and was more 


(though none took him for a magi- dffable and fianiliar than the rest.— 
cian); one was, that he was exeel- Meliguie Barterianie, 
lently well versed in Canous, Coun- 
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tagu’s books in company with the leaders of that party. 
Again, in 1626, we find him in the same company when he 
preached the sermon at the consecration of Francis White.* 

This sermon bears the marks of a period when the two 
parties were both powerful, and both determined to have 
the victory. Cosin exalts the bishops collectively to that 
place in the Church which, in the Church of Rome, belongs 
only to the Pope. Through the bishops comes that ‘ ghostly 
power’ which is the strength of the Church for ever. The 
clergy derive this grace from the bishops, and together they 
are the salt of the earth, without which nothing can be 
savoured. The sermon is not controversial ; but at such a 
time, and on such an occasion, it would have been impossible 
to let pass the opportunity of setting forth the errors of 
those who did not take this view of the bishops and the 
clergy. The Puritans—by this term we mean those earnest 
Churchmen who were not of Cosin’s party—had always 
believed that ‘a minister’s first duty was to preach the 
Gospel.’ So far King James was on their side at the 
Hampton Court Conference. It was by preaching that they 
had acquired their influence in England. The other party 
could not say that preaching was not an important part of 
a clergyman’s duty, but they tried to lessen its importance. 
They wished to exalt the priest above the preacher. Cosin 
said that he had not come there to preach down preaching, 
but he did wonder that some ministers should think preach- 
ing an independent office, ‘as if we were all bishops when 
we preach.” He said that orders did not confer authority 
to preach the Gospel. In virtue of our ordination we may 
offer up the prayers and sacrifices of the Church, administer 
sacraments, bind and loose, but the ‘book says we are not 
to preach unless we be thereunto appointed.’ It is the 
office primarily of a bishop to preach, but of a presbyter 
only when ‘ thereto licensed by the bishop himself? + 

Cosin does not seem to have taken the side of his friends 
on the question of the Sabbath. He said that it was 


# The consecrators were, Neyle, of + The words which Cosin here 
Durban: Buckeridge, of Rochester; quotes are now to be found only in 
Field. of St. David's; Murray, of the service for ‘The Ordering of 


Liandatt.- Deacons.’ 
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morally binding on us to keep holy one day in seven. 
He thinks Calvin wrong in supposing the day might be 
changed at our pleasure, or not kept so frequently as one 
in seven. And he thinks that by Scripture and the judg- 
ment of the Fathers, the day must be the first, because we 
rest in memory of the Resurrection. So far Cosin was 
a Puritan, but no further. He says nothing of the ‘ Sports.’ 
When he explains the Fourth Commandment, he says, that 
all the Jews’ Sabbaths being gone, it can only mean to us 
‘Remember to keep the festivals.” The Sunday is holy in 


the same way as all consecrated things or persons. It is 


Cosin on the 
History of the 
Canon of 
Scripture. 


set apart from a common use, as priests and magistrates are 
set apart. It is holy as the water in baptism, or the bread 
and wine in the communion. No Sabbatarian could well 
object to this explanation of the holiness of the Lord’s day. 
But it is incompatible, surely, with the morrice-dance and 
the ‘church ales,’ or the Sunday may-pole on the village 
green. : 
Bishop Cosin’s chief works were connected with the Roman 
Catholic controversy. He wrote a ‘ Scholastical History of 
the Canon of Holy Scripture.” In this work he gave the 
history of all the books that were held canonical till the 
Council of Trent made a new canon. He showed that 
the universal testimony of the Church was for the books 
which we have, without the Apocryphal writings. Their 
number, he said, was fixed, and there is no doubt which 
books they were. Individuals may have objected to some 
of them. At different times doubts may have been raised 
about their genuincness, but none of them have ever 
been rejected by entire Churches. Cosin does not over- 
look the internal testimonies which the Scriptures give that 
they are divine, but he does not raise this internal evidence 
to the same certainty as the external. He depends on the 
constant testimony of the Catholie and universal Church. On 


this subject we cannot draw a distinct line between the views 


of the Puritan and these of the Hieh Churchman. Neither of 


them denied the internal lioht or the external testimony. 
But some of the Puritans made internal evidence amount to 
a proof of the cauonicity, as well as divimity of the books, 


and some Hieh Churchmen rested solely on the testimony 
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of the Church. Cosin is, in a great measure, free from the 
faults of both sides. His argument, as directed against the 
Church of Rome, is, that the Council of Trent had no right 
to add to the canon that had been hitherto received by 
the whole Catholic Church since the Apostles’ days. The 
Jewish canon was fixed. Josephus testifies that it consisted 
of twenty books. This testimony is repeated by Eusebius. 
There are passages in the New Testament which show that 
Jesus and His apostles were familiar with the Apocryphal 
writings, yet never once do they allege a passage from them 
to prove a doctrine. Origen says that the Apocryphal books 
were not received as of equal authority with the Scriptures. 
To the same effect are the testimonies of all ecclesiastical 
writers in all centuries, as Cosin quotes them down to the 
Council of Trent. At that council Rome dared to defy the 
traditions and the authority of the universal Church. 


CHAP. Y. 


Cosin wrote also ‘The History of Popish Transubstan- On the Mis- 


tiation,’ to which he opposed ‘ The Catholic Doctrine of the 


tory of T'ran- 
substantia- 


Holy Scriptures, the Ancient Fathers, and the Reformed tion. 


Churches, about the Sacred Elements and the presence of 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament of the Hucharist.? When 
we say Cosin taught that there was a real presence of Christ’s 
body and blood in the Supper, we only affirm what was true 
of all orthodox Protestant divines. Even the Westminster 
Assembly had maintained a real though spiritual presence 
of the body and the blood. Cosin said that between his 
doctrine of the ‘ real presence’ and the transubstantiation of 
the Church of Rome, there was ‘a great gulf fixed’? He 
explained, as the Reformers had done, that when the Fathers 
call the bread and wine the body and blood of Christ, we 
are not to understand them according to the letter. It was 
the usual manner of speaking of sacraments, to give to the 
sign the name of the thing signified. The Fathers therein, 
Cosin says, explain in other places how their words are to 
be taken. They frequently call the sacramental bread and 
wine types, symbols, figures, and sigus of the body and 
blood of Christ. 

Archbishop Cranmer had scen all this, and expressed. it. 
He had seen, too, that transubstantiation was the natural 
fruit of speaking of this sacrament m the Ingh figures of 
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rhetoric. The metaphors of the Fathers were taken for 
literal speeches by the men of later ages. Though Cranmer. 
saw this, he persisted in using the old figures. Bishop 
Cosin does the same. He denies that the body of Christ is 
present, but he affirms at the same time that it is present as 
a spirit. How it can bea body when divested of all the 
attributes by which it is a body, is to be received by faith, 
and not inquired into by reason. We eat the body, Cosin 
says, mystically. This word he uses as equivalent to sa- 
cramentally. This again is equivalent to spiritually; and 
though the body is only eaten spiritually, it is eaten as truly 
as if it were a corporal eating. He quotes Bishop Ponet’s 
‘ Diallactic, where it is said ‘the holy Eucharist contains 
in itself the truth, nature, and substance of the body of our 
blessed Saviour,’ and that these words nature and substance 
are not to be rejected ‘ because they are used by the Fathers.’ 
The difference is, that we have not Christ’s body in its na- 
tural form. In the sacrament we have the mystical body. 
The subject is the same, but the manner of the pre- 
sence is different. Cosin quotes also from Antonio De 
Dominis, whom he claims as ‘a sound Church of England 
man.’* De Dominis, he says, has proved that for a thou- 
sand years the Church knew of no presence of the body 
of Christ but the spiritual presence as it is received by the 
Reformed Churches. Cosin again quotes from the Gallican 
and Helvetian Confessions, which contain the doctrines of 
the Churches of Geneva and Scotland. In these confes- 
sions we have the same distinction continually asserted. 
The eating of Christ’s body is called ‘spiritual’ and ‘ sacra- 
mental.’ It is said to be the substance of His body which 
is eaten, yea, ‘the very substance which He took of the 
blessed Virgin.’ How that body can be in heaven and also in 
the Eucharist, is explained in these Confessions by the power 
of the Spirit, which ‘execeds our sense and apprehension.’ 
The body is present, and yet not as a body; fer, though re- 
eeived by the communicants, if cannot be carried about in 


the consecrated bread. This mode of speaking becomes in- 
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telligible only when it is accompanied by such explanations 
as were given by Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, when they 
said that the body of Christ was eaten not in the Eucharist 
only, but in all acts of worship. This is not stated expli- 
citly by Cosin ; and it is perhaps here that we have the first 
marked difference on this subject between Laud’s Church- 
men and the Reformers. The latter said that the faithful 
eat the body of Christ and drink His blood always in their 
life of faith. The former limited the spiritual eating and 
drinking to the Eucharistic feast. The Church of Rome pro- 
fesses to offer Christ in the Supper. Andrewes and Bucke- 
ridge said that in the sacrament we offered Christ in His 
members. Cosin expressly denies that Christ is sacrificed 
in the Eucharist. 

The exact measure of the civil ruler’s authority in the 
Church does not seem ever to have been well defined. 
Charles II. said that he had the power to excommunicate 
as well as the clergy. This was told to Bishop Cosin, who 
answered, that the King had no such power. That was a 
power derived from Christ ‘in virtue of holy orders.’ We 
have classed Bishop Cosin with the High Churchmen of his 
day, but in many things he was not a man of a party. He 
believed in bishops, and he believed that to bishops pro- 
perly belonged the power of ordination. He thought this 
could be fairly inferred from the practice of the Apostles, 
but he could not say more for it. ‘I would be loath,’ he 
says ‘to determine that those ordained by presbyters are 
no ministers.’ It is not desirable that presbyters should 
make presbyters, yet their ordination is good and valid. ‘It 
is,’ he says, ‘the judgment of learned and eminent men, both 
Catholics and Protestants, that presbyters have the intrinsic 
power of ordination in aetu primo? And that this was the 
doctrine of the Church of England, he brings forward the 
ease of a French minister coming to incorporate himself with 
us. In such a ense we do not re-ordain, and never did. 
Cosin says that if we are to consider the ministers of the 
Presbyterian Churches as unordaimed, we must excommuni- 
cate the Lutheran Churches as well, for their bishops or 
superintendents have no other ordination but that of pres- 
byters. And then, he asks, what shall become of the Pro- 
testant party ¢ 
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Brian Walton, who was made Bishop of Chester, belonged 
to the same'class of Churchmen as Bishop Cosin. He was 
deprived, in 1643, as one of ‘the scandalous ministers.’ 
He had been incumbent of St. Martin’s Orgar, in Cannon 
Street. The parishioners petitioned against him, making 
nearly the same charges as were made against all the minis- 
ters who held his views of the Church and its government. 
He had ordered the churchwardens to place the table altur- 
wise alongside of the wall. They refused. With the help 
of the Bishop of Rochester and some other friends Walton 
removed it himself. When this was done, he read part of 
the service in the reading pew and another part at the 
‘altar.’ He refused to preach in the afternoon, or to allow 
another to preach for him, though the parishioners offered 
to provide a preacher at their own charge. ‘They com- 
plained also that he was non-resident all the summer, and 
left the souls of the people in ‘ the care of an ignorant curate, 
with a salary catched out of the revenue of the parish lands, 
He had made lawsuits to recover his tithes, and he had 
spoken not too reverently of some of the men who had got 
into power in the beginning of the Long Parliament. The 
tithe question was the occasion of Walton’s first appear- 
ance as a writer. The London clergy, since the time of 
Henry VIII., derived their incomes from the oblations of 
the parishioners. It had been fixed by Henry at two-and- 
ninepence in the pound. But the clergy could not always 
get the exact sum, as they had no means of knowing the 
precise amount of the rents. They had sought redress in 
the time of James, but nothing had been done. They had 
petitioned Charles, who arbitrated in their favour. Wal- 
ton’s appearing as the advocate of the clergy against the 
citizens was not in his favour when the time came for Par- 
liament to receive petitions against sceamwlalons nelnisters. 
Like the High Chirechmen of bis day, he was eqnally op- 
posed to the Church of Rome and the Church of Geneva. 
He was probably the first who used that comparison which 
has often been repeated, that the Church of England has 
been crucified between two thieves, the Papist and the 
Puritan. 

Driven from his parish, Walton spent many years in the 
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preparation of his.‘ Biblia Polyglotta.’ It was a vast work, 
and the execution of it at such a time, and under such cir- 
cumstances, bespoke a patient and a faithful soul. But the 
enemies that harassed the Church of England did not spare, 
he says, the labours of her sons. His object had been to 
assert the purity, integrity, and supreme authority of the 
original texts against those of Rome, and to reject the 
Jewish opinions received by the Puritans. But his was the 
lot of every man who has laboured to know the real truth 
concerning the Scriptures. Origen and Jerome had both 
been censured in their day for seeking to correct the cur- 
rent versions of the Bible, and Erasmus was denounced by 
the monks as a profane subverter of the word of God. John 
Owen said of the Bible critics, when speaking of Walton’s 
Polyglott, ‘they print the original and defame it; gathering 
up translations of all sorts, and setting them up in competi- 
tion with it.’ He said that Walton ‘had taken away all 
certainty about sacred truth, and that now men had no 
choice but to turn Atheists or Papists.’? It had really come 
to pass that ‘men take upon them to correct the Scriptures, 
which are the word of God.’ 

Walton defended himself against Owen’s objections. The 
vindication has a special value, as giving us the position 
which the better class of High Churchmen in that day took 
up in regard to the Bible. The inferences that Walton 
made truth uncertain, and subverted the foundations, not 
only of the Protestant religion but of Christianity, are, of 
course, denied. Walton had only rejected the authority of 
the Masoretic points, and he had compared the various 
readings that he might, if possible, determine the correct 
reading. These various readings, he said, were of no 
moment. ‘They were but the casual mistakes of tran- 
scribers, and do not touch any doctrine. With the exeep- 
tion of these two things, the Hebrew points and the various 
readings, Walton was as much a Scripturalist as Owen. 
He maintained that the original texts had not been cor- 
rupted cither by Jews, Christians, or heretics. He said 
that their authority was supreme in all matters of doctrine, 
and that they were the rule by which translations were to 
be tried. The copies which we now have are the true tran- 
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scripts of the first autographs. The special providence of 
God, Walton said, had watched over these writings to pre- 
serve them pure and uncorrupt, and they will be so pre- 
served to the end of the world, in spite of all sectarics and 
heretics. The various readings are all such as may be rec- 
tified and emended by collation of other copies. To correct 
an error crept into the original is not, Walton said, to cor- 
rect the original, for no error can be a part of the original 
text. This, of course, was true only where the error could 
be demonstrated. That there were no errors in the text 
beyond the reach of our criticism to discover was proved 
by the previous argument, that it was against the provi- 
dence of God and the fidelity of His Church, to whom the 
sacred oracles were committed, that they should be cor- 
rupted. Walton did not then take up the ground which ‘is 
generally taken by the doctors of the Church of Rome, that 
the Hebrew text is not to be trusted. He maintained rather 
that it was possible for us to get a correct Hebrew text, 
and that this was to be our guide. He could not conclude 
without a fling at the sectaries. The Church was the keeper - 
of Holy Writ, but heretics and sectaries have ever tried to 
corrupt it. And this not only in old times, but even now 
they ‘boldly endeavour to deprave it either in the letter or 
sense, or both.’* 

When Walton left London for his bishopric, his journey 
to Chester was hke the triumphal march of a conquering 
monarch. His reception in the city was a great ovation. 
Saluted by the train bands, amid the rejoicings of the mul- 
titude, he hastened to the cathedral to give thanks to God 
that at length peace. and victory had come. We always 


* Walton had twenty-cicht assist- was intense. We must forget this 
ants in his work. The greater part when we try to make a true estimate 


of them were ar the deprived of the man. But what we excuse in 
clerzvmen, as U Thorndike, Po- him is not to be excused in those who 
cock, Hanimond, Puiler, and Casan- endeavour to perpetuate the party 
aay Two were Presbyte- spirit of the tin in which he lived. 
rans, John troot and Patrick During the last thirty vears we have 
Young. Some of them were not de- had biowraydies of Walton, Laud, 
prived, as Sanderson and Wheelock. and some other Churchmen of this 
Some were laymen, as Juhn Selden. cra, written in the spirit achich now 
Of some of the others nothing is worketh in the ehildren of disuledi- 
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think of Walton as a stately Churchman. He loved pomp 
and splendour, but he loved work too. No man could have 
enjoyed the hour of triumph more than he, but the sand- 
glass of life was nearly run. He was consecrated in De- 
cember, 1660. He went to Chester in September, 1661. 
Two months later he returned to London to attend the Con- 
vocation, where he was seized with a fatal sickness, and 
died.* 

Some years later John Pearson, the author of the ‘ Expo- 
sition of the Creed,’ was made Bishop of Chester.t All 
we know of Pearson’s theology is from this work. It 
consisted originally of sermons to his parishioners when 
he was Rector of St. Clement’s, Hastcheap. The ‘ Expo- 
sition of the Creed’ is ponderously orthodox, but destitute 
of originality. It is a curious fact that this work was 
intended originally as a check to infidelity. But this was 
characteristic of Pearson’s mind. He was a believing 
theologian, who never in any way understood the doubts 
which seem to be part of the nature of some men. He 
says in the preface that ‘the principles of Christianity 
are now as freely questioned as the most controverted 
points; the grounds of faith are as safely denied as the 
most unnecessary superstructures.? To establish Christi- 
anity against the unbelievers of his day, he goes to the 
Creed, because the Creed leads to the Scriptures. Pear- 
son divides revelation into two kinds—immediate and me- 
diate, or that which is made to a man directly, and that 
which depends on the testimony of another. Those to whom 
God spoke immediately, knew and perceived the truth of 
what was revealed. They had it on the immediate testi- 

* From all that can be learned of haré had nothing from them but 
Walton's early history, he seems to Dr. Gunning’s pxssionate invectives, 
have been of very humble origin. He mixed with some argumentations. He 


had berun as a sizar at Cambridge, cd accurately, soberly, and 
and betore he was fortv vears of age, iy (beme but once in any pas- 
he had worked his way inte three breeding in us a great re- 
rectories—St. Martin's Orgar in the t for him, and a persuasion that 
City, St. Giles’s in the Fields. and ifthe had been independent, he would 


Sandon in Kent with a prebend’s have been for peace, and that if all 
stall in St. Paul's. Tle was also one were in his power, it would have 
of King Charles's chaplains. gone well, He was the strength and 

+ ‘Dr. Pearson was their true lo- honour of that cause, which we 
gician and disputant, without whom, doubted whether he heartily main- 
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mony of God. Other men have the same truth, not by 
manifestation, but by attestation. And this is properly 
faith. The people believed because of the miracles of Moses 
and of the Apostles. We give our assent to what is re- 
vealcd, not as apparent or as probable, but only as credible. 
In the exercise of this kind of faith Pearson saw something 
divine. -He called it ‘a spiritual act, imminent, internal, 
and known to no man but him who believeth. The excel- 
lence of what was taught was not denied. The purity of the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and their tendency to produce 
righteousness of life, were acknowledged, but they do not 
form any essential part of the foundation of belicf. That 
rests solely on testimony. Pearson denies that man has 
any ‘connate, inbred notion of a God.’ That knowledge 
comes to the naked soul by sensation, instruction, and ra- 
tional reflection. This reflection, however, is grounded 
upon a universal reason. The same distinction was made 
by Locke and his followers. But it is doubtful if the uni- 
versal reason does not in the end mean the same thing as 
was meant by connate notion. 

Bishop Pearson was decidedly a Scripturalist, not, indeed, 
of the Puritan class, who looked to the Scriptures alone, but 
of that class who regarded the Fathers in some vague sense 
as infallible interpreters of the Scriptures. All the pas- 
sages in the Psalms called Messianic are quoted to prove 
that Jesus was the Messiah. Jeremiah xxxi. 22 is sup- 
posed to be a prophecy that He was to be born of a virgin. 
In Proverbs xxx. 4, the words ‘ Who hath established all the 
ends of the earth? What is his name? What is his son’s 
name ?’ are thought to be a proof that God always had a son. 

Pearson’s definition of the Catholic Church includes 
all Christians. He quotes what the Fathers say of the 
Church Catholic, and of the impossibility of being sayed out 
of it. But by the Catholic Church we can scarcely suppose 
that they meant the same as Bishop Pearson means. The 
word Catholic, as he shows, was a later addition to the Crecd, 
and doubtless had its origin in one sect claiming to be the 
whole or universal Church, to the exclusion of those who 
differed from them. 

Pearson entered into long and learned arguments to 
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prove that our material bodies would rise again. In the CHAP. V. 
translation of the Creed in our Church service it is said ~ 
that we believe in ‘the resurrection of the body.’ In the On the resur- 
Greek and Latin the words are ‘the resurrection of the body. ae ay 
flesh.” The Creed of the Church of Aquileia reads ‘of this 

flesh.’ In the translation of the Creed in the service for 
Baptism the words are rendered according to the Greek 

and Latin. St. Jerome gave his reason why we should say 

‘flesh’ and not ‘body.’ The reason was virtually a refuta- 

tion of St. Paul’s argument about bodies natural and 
bodies spiritual, terrestrial and celestial. ‘Thou fool,’ said 

St. Paul, ‘thou sowest not that body that shall be.’ ‘ Fool 

again,’ answered the profound St. Jerome and the orthodox 

Bishop Pearson, ‘we do sow that body which shall be.’ 

The very flesh which is buried shall rise again, they said, 

and therefore the Creed should be, ‘I believe in the resur- 

rection of the flesh !? St. Jerome argues the matter in de- 

tail. While the orthodox by ‘body’ meant ‘flesh,’ the 
heretics, he says, by body might mean a spiritual body. 
Bishop Pearson endorses St. Jerome’s arguments against 

St. Paul. ‘The bodies of men,’ he says, ‘however cor- 
rupted, wheresoever in their parts dispersed, how Jong so- 

ever dead, shall hereafter be re-collected in themselves, and 

united to their own souls.” The particles of matter which 

form our bodies have formed the bodies of men who lived 

before us, and will form the bodies of other men in gencra- 

tions to come. How each will possess the same particles 

which belonged to many different bodies may be beyond 

our comprehension, but nothing is impossible with God. 
Pearson says it is not only possible that every body at the 
Resurrection shall consist of the same particles by which it 

was constituted here, but it is lighly probable, and on 
Christian principles imfallibly certam. The parts of the 

body do not perish; and He who made man at first can 


make him what he was before, 
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At the restoration of the Wing, Robert Sanderson was Lishop San- 
fed ‘ Set hes me | 5 dexson. 
elevated to the see of Lincolu.* Sanderson had held the 
* Bishop Sanderson did not say disputation between himself and 
much at the Savoy Conference. In Gunning, he says, * When Ir. Gun- 
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CHAP. V. living of Boothby Pagnell during all the changes since the 
~~ death of Charles I. He escaped by the simple device of 
not reading the Prayer Book, but using the prayers without 

reading them. He was of the moderate party, not a Puri- 

tan, but in doctrine a decided Calvinist.* His works consist 

chiefly of sermons, which have no theology peculiar to 

them. Among his smaller works there is a treatise on the 

Sabbath, in which he takes the side opposed to the Puri- 

tans. This name, he says, is altogether Jewish, and was 

never, till of late years, applied to our Sunday. The use of 

it is quite allowable, as its simple meaning is rest; but 
Sanderson recommends that it be only sparingly uscd. As 

On the Fourth we read the I’ourth Commandment every Sunday in the 
beers Communion Service, and add a prayer that our hearts may 
be inclined to keep this law, there must be a sense in which 

we acknowledge it to be binding on us. Sanderson says 

that these laws do not bind us, because they were delivered 

to the Jews. They only bind us morally. The determina- 

tion of the time of the seventh day was ceremonial, but the 

substance of it is moral, which is, that we devote a cer- 

tain time to holy rest from secular occupations, that we 

may attend upon the public and solemn worship of God. 

Taking jus divinwm in a wide sense, Sanderson says that 

keeping sacred one day in seven is of Divine positive right. 

The consequence of leaving it in the power of the Church to 

change the day at its pleasure would be evil. We deduce 

the obligation of keeping it from the Scriptures by the same 

kind of reasoning that we infer the Divine viyht of bishops, 


day before, and made a great matter Sanderson, of Lincoln, was sometimes 
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BISHOP SANDERSON. Bane 


or the distinction of orders in the Church. It is among CHAP. V. 
those things which any particular Church may change, but, Pane 
being long established and confirmed by ecclesiastical and 
imperial constitutions, it is not desirable that it should be 
changed. All this reasoning leaves it a very open question 

what kind of a Sunday we are to keep. We might have 
concluded that Sanderson meant to enforce a strict observ- 

ance of one day sacred in seven. But he says that recreation 

is not to be condemned, such as walking and discoursing 

with men of liberal education. This is very good for scho- 

lars, but for the common sort of people Sanderson thinks 

that his Majesty’s declaration has settled that. The com- 

mon people prefer recreation which is loud and boisterous. 

They are to have shooting, leaping, pitching the bar, and 
stool-ball. These are said to be better for them than dicing 

or carding, but in all these games the bishop recommends 
moderation. They are to be so used as that the people may 

be more fitted for the service of God on the rest of the day. 

In another treatise, called ‘ Episcopacy not Prejudicial to 
Royal Power,’ Sanderson tries to explain the relations be- 
tween the civil ruler and the rulers of the Church. When On the civil 
the Divine right of Episcopacy was first taught in England, ™ 
the Puritans said that this was an infringement of the royal 
prerogative. Had the king and the bishops been on diffe- 
rent sides, this might have been proved; but as they were 
on one side, each acknowledging the divinity of the other, 
they easily settled between them their respective rghts. 
Charles published a ‘ Proclamation,’ in which he pronounced 
the Ecclesiastical Courts and ministers to be according to 
the laws of the realm. He gave them greater licence than 
they had before. Summonses, citations, and other pro- 
cesses ecclesiastical in their Courts were henceforth to be 
issued without the King’s seal. In the time of Edward all 
this was forbidden. The laws of Edward’s reign were re- 
pealed, so that bishops might hold their visitations without 
the great seal of England. Sanderson explained the js 
divinum of bishops as meaning a great deal less than it 
was generally understood to mean. At the most, it only 
meant apostolical institution, Tt need not in any way in- 
terfere with the royal prerogative. The regal and epi- 
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scopal powers were of two different kinds, and had no de- 
pendence on each other. 

Henry Hammond was appointed to the bishopric of Wor- 
cester, but he died before he was consecrated. Hammond 
was a voluminous writer, and was engaged in all the contro- 
versies of his time that affected the Church of England. 
He wrote in Latin some Dissertations on Episcopacy, which 
were answered by the Provincial Assembly of London, in a 
book called Jus Divinwm Ministertti Evangelici. In reply to 
this book, Hammond wrote ‘A Vindication’ of his Disser- 
tations. There were peculiarities in Hammond’s defence 
of Episcopacy which require to be specially noticed. He 
stated the question between the Presbyterians and the 
Prelatists to be simply whether the Apostles of Christ, 
when they planted Churches, left them to be governed by a 
common council, or whether in every Church there was one 
with superior power and authority. This was undoubtedly 
the clearest statement of the case that had ever been-made. 
It left the course of the argument to be an inquiry into the 
facts as they could be determined from Scripture, and the 
writings of the age succeeding that of the Apostles. In 
accordance with this, Hammond, instead of deriving his 
argument from the names applied to the officers of the 
Church, tried to determine from the facts what the offices 
were which they held. The first root of authority in the 
Church was Christ’s commission to His Apostles. Were 
the Apostles constituted a common council of social rulers, 
er were they sent forth each with individual power as 
a planter and governor of the Church? The latter, Ham- 
mond thinks, is evident. The first bishops which the Apos- 
tles made are also called apostles, as James the Bishop of 
Jerusalem. Each of the Churches of Asia had a bishop or 
individual governor, called the ‘ Angel of the Church.’ The 
testimonies from antiquity are chicfly those of Tonatius, but 
to them are added testimonies from many other ancient 
Writers. 

Ifthe angels of the Asiatic Churches were bishops, and 
Christ addressed to each of them an epistle, it follows that 
Christ approved of this superiority of bishops in the Churches. 
That the ‘angels’ were presidents over the Church is ad- 
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mitted by both sides. The Presbyterians said that by ‘angel’? CHAP. V. 
was here meant a college of presbyters. Hammond was to —_ 
prove that ‘angel? was a single person, and therefore a 
bishop. Each Church had its ‘angel,’ as Andreas Czesa- 
riensis, the first commentator on the Revelation, said, ‘ the 
number of bishops is equal to the number of churches.’ 
Among the Jews the chief priest was called an ‘angel.’ 
For this Hammond refers to Malachi, and he quotes from 
Photius these words, out of Diodorus Siculus :—‘ Him they 
call the high-priest, and deem him to be an angel or mes- 
senger of the commands of God.’ The Council of Chalcedon 
reckoned up twenty-seven bishops in the see of Ephesus 
to their time, Timothy being the first. Polycrates, who 
affirms himself to have been the eighth Bishop of Ephesus, 
bears testimony to the fact of Timothy being the first 
bishop. So that either Timothy, or one of his successors, 
was the angel to whom the Epistle was addressed. The 
testimony of Ireneeus, that Polycarp was Bishop of Smyrna, 
is often quoted. It is affirmed by Tertullian, who says, ‘ As 
the Church of Smyrna relates Polycarp to have been con- 
stituted there by John, as the Church of Rome affirms Cle- 
ment to have been ordained by Peter, so in like manner the 
rest of the churches exhibit the records of those whom they 
have had for their bishops constituted by the Apostles and 
conveyors of the Apostolical seed to them.’ By whatever 
name the ‘angel’ or bishop may be called, Hammond con- 
cludes that he was certainly a bishop in our modern sense 
of the word, ‘a single overseer in the church.’ 

It was objected by the Presbyterians that, in the Revela- St. John calls 
tion, St. John never uses the name bishop. He frequently ct ae 
speaks of presbyters. He calls himself a presbyter, and 
that when he is describing the office of those who are 
nearest the throne of Christ in His Church. If Polycarp 
had been made a bishop by St. John, it is strange that the 
word bishop never occurs in his writings, though he lived 


so lone after the time when it is said the Church was go- 
verned: by bishops. Hamanond answers that we are not 
to conelude negatively that there were no bishops because 
they are not mentioned by St. John. The objection only 
concerns the bare name of bishop, which, had it been found 
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in St. John’s writings, the Presbyterians would have explained 
as only meaning presbyter. So that the absence of the 
word affects the argument as little as if it had been present. 
Moreover, Hammond in the Dissertations had explained the 
four-and-twenty presbyters around the throne, as the four- 
and-twenty bishops of Judea sitting in council at Jerusalem, 
encompassing James the Metropolitan, with the four beasts 
as the four Apostles that were joined with them in the 
Council, and the seven lamps as the emblems of the seven 
deacons. Presbyter did not mean in the early Church what 
it means with us. It was then equivalent to bishop, or one 
set over others with authority. John in this very Revelation 
calls himself ‘the presbyter,’ and yet he was an Apostle, or 
superior governor of the whole Jewish Church in Asia. The 
Greek scholiast, speaking of this passage, said of St. John, 
‘By the word presbyter, he calls himself bishop.’ The Pres- 
byterians said that there was not the least intimation in all 
St. John’s writings of the superiority of one presbyter over 
another, except the case of Diotrephes, whom he chides for 
affecting such a primacy. Hammond answers, that grant- 
ing this, his argument is still good. He has maintained that 
bishops and presbyters are the same order, and above dea- 
cons ; but presbyters in the modern sense of the word did 
not exist within the compass of the time in which the books 
of the New Testament were written. This Diotrephes con- 
tended for superiority, not only over his equals, but over 
St. John himsclf. ‘He receiveth us not,’ says St. John. 
This is not the primacy of bishops. They always acknow- 
ledged the superiority of Apostles. 

The Presbyterians said that those very writers who affirm 
that St. John made Polycearp Bishop of Smyrna, and that 
St. Peter made Ignatius Bishop of Antioch, say also that John 
himself was for many years Bishop of Ephesus and Metro- 
politan of all Asia. From this it 1s interred that they did 
not use the word bishop in the modern sense. St. John 
was an Apostle, which was an office above that of a bishop. 
Hammond admits that the statement is correct, but he re- 
fuses the inference. The office from which Judas fell is 
called a bishopric. Cyprian says that Christ ‘chose Apos- 
tles, that is, bishops and governors of the Church. Epi- 
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phanius says ‘the Apostles were bishops.?. A bishop in the CHAP. V. 
prelatical sense is a governor of the Church, which John was 
at Ephesus and Peter at Rome. As planters of the Church 
they were apostles, as governors they were bishops. In 
later times canons were made, that no man should be a 
bishop without a title or particular see; but before thése 
canons there were bishops that had no fixed dioceses. Such 
were the Apostles, who were bishops wherever they went. 
The Presbyterians again objected that the words ‘angel’ 
and ‘star’ were common to all ministers, and did not im- 
port any peculiar jurisdiction. Hammond denies that angel 
is ever applied in the Scriptures to any officer of the Church 
except to prophets, as in Haggai, to John the Baptist as in 
St. Matthew, and to the chief priests, as in Malachi. The 
stars are the same in number as the churches, which seems 
to limit the use of stars to bishops, or governors of the 
Church. Hammond admits that there is some force in the 
objection that a system of Church government is not to be 
built on such metaphorical words as we find in the Revela- 
tion. Yet he says that, though ‘star’ is allegorical, the 
word ‘angel’ is not. It is given rather as the explication 
of the mystery. 

The point in the case of the seven angels of the Churches, se pe 
on which the Presbyterians specially ele was the use of ety ee 
the plural in the epistle to the Church of Thyatira. This, persons. 
they said, was a proof that by ‘angel’ was not meant fie 
bishop, but the presbytery, or council of ministers. Ham- 
mond’s explanation is, that im an epistle addressed to a par- 
ticular person, others under his care and charge may be 
occasionally mentioned. In the Epistle to Titus, Paul says 
in the end, ‘Grace be with you all.” When the people of 
Israel or Judea fell into sins, God sent a prophet to the 
Kine to admonish him. The people were admonished in 
the King. Another way of solving this diificulty is a diffe- 
rent reading, Some manuscripts read, “But to you T say, 
the rest which are in Thvatira” The Presbyterians said 
that the Church of Ephesus was a collective body. There 
were in it many presbyters, to whom St. Paul committed 
the charge of the Church. Hammond answered that though 
the Church of Ephesus was a collective body, it did not fol- 
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low that the Church was the angel. The argument de- ” 


pended on the plurality of elders. Hammond had already 
given an exposition of these elders, which was an answer to 
this argument. The elders of Ephesus were the bishops of 
the other cities of Asia. Irenzeus says St. Paul was ‘as 
careful to take his leave of them, as many as could conve- 
niently come to Miletus, as of the Bishop of Ephesus.’ The 
Presbyterians said that it was usual in the Scriptures, es- 
pecially in mysterious writings lke the Revelation, to ex- 
press a number of things or persons in singulars. A thou- 
sand members making one Church is a candlestick. The 
seven angels standing before God represent the host of 
angels. So the whole presbytery of ministers is one angel. 
The letters are addressed to the angels. Yet the very 
words show that the singular means a plural: ‘I know thy 
works ’—‘ This thou hast’—‘Repent, and do thy first 
works.’ In these words it is the whole Church that is ad- 
dressed. Hammond answered that the Church is one; that 
he does not deny the whole collective body of the Church to 
have been addressed in the Epistle. Yet it is not necessary 
to infer that the word angel means the whole Church. 

Dr. Hammond supposed the seven cities of Asia to be 
chief cities, and the bishops metropolitans. The Presby- 
terians said that this was improbable. The cities lay near 
to each other, and most of them were on the seaside. Ham- 
mond had an answer out of antiquity. Canons, councils, 
and Fathers had owned them for primitive and apostolical 
sees. According to Pliny, five of them were cities in which 
the Roman proconsuls held their courts or seats of judica- 
ture, and administered justice to the neighbouring cities. 
It was this which made a city metropolitan. Ulpian men- 
tions Ephesus as the chicf of these metropolitan cities. 
Ignatius mentions Trallis and Magnesia as episcopal secs, 
and these seem to have been under the metropolis of Ephe- 
sus. Clemens says that im every city where the Apostles had 
converts, they appointed a bishop over them, who was to be 
the governor ‘ot those that should afterwards believe.’ 
The custom wlich the Apostles followed in their work as 
Apostles Was 107 O16 first to the eclief @ities. When a whole 
nation was convertcd, the principal sces would therefore be 
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the chicf cities according to the priority in the Roman CHAP. V. 
State. We need not suppose that in forming the Church, —— 
the Apostles copied the model of the Roman government. 
Yet it was natural that in every country to which they went, 
the polity of the Church would in some measure take its 
form from the civil polity. But we have not to go even to 
the Roman State for the ecclesiastical division of cities into 
metropolitan and inferior cities. It was the order instituted ene 
among the Jews. God commanded Moses to appoint judges fo Tewigh 
and officers in every city, but in matters of weight they Polity. 
were to resort to the Sanhedrim at sas HCH was 
the chief city. The metropolitan sees did not begin, as the 
Presbyterians affirmed, when Constantine made Christianity 
the religion of the State. They began with the Apostles 
themselves, and the first founders of Christianity. At the 
Council of Nice, not many years after the conversion of 
Constantine, there was a canon made which began thus :— 
‘Let the ancient customs continue in force.’ One of the 
customs mentioned is, that ‘if any man be made a bishop 
without the judgment of the metropolitan, he ought not to 
be a bishop.’ A canon of the Council of Antioch began 
with the words, ‘The bishop which presides in the metro- 
polis ought to know the bishops of every province.’ 

The commonly received theory of Episcopacy is, that the 
Apostles appointed in the churches presbyters and deacons, 
the Apostles themselves, while they lived, being bishops. 
After the death of the Apostles they were succeeded in 
their office of bishops by some of the presbyters who were 
elevated over the others. Hammond’s theory is, that the 
Apostles appointed bishops and deacons, but the presby- ae ee 
ters, in the modern sense of presbyters, came in later. He in ths ently. 
agrees with the Presbyterians that bishop and presbyter Church. 
in the New Testament alw ays mean the same ctfice, but he 
differs from them as to what that office is. The Presby- 
terians said that a New Testament bisho; sb 
simply a minister of higion, Who had a governing power 


p or presbyter was 


only as a me mber of is) pre ssby ue rit il} Do ay. Dr. Erma tiondt 
said that he had a governing power singly in himself. The 
word bishop he explains in such a way as it eould never 


be applied to a presbyter in the modern sense. Its first 
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meaning is an overseer. Aristides uses it for governor, 
and Justinian for the ruler of provinces and metropolitan 
cities. Cicero translates it keeper or guard, which Ham- 
mond says is fitly ‘angel,’ who in Scripture is called an 
eye, and commonly a guardian. In the Septuagint it is 
generally used to translate the Hebrew El, which means 
God, lord, or angel, always bearing the idea of domi- 
nion, dignity, power, and superiority. In every place in 
the New Testament where it is used, it is capable, Ham- 
mond says, of this sense, and answers to our idea of a bishop 
or prefect in the church, and not a colleague in a pres- 
bytery. A few of these places are examined. The Epistle 
to the Philippians begins with a salutation to the bishops 
and deacons. This is one of the passages most likely to be 
of service to the Presbyterians. The Greek commentators, 
even those who are asserters of Episcopacy, understand that 
in this place bishop means presbyter, because there were 
not many bishops in one city. This is confirmed by several 
Fathers, who say that Epaphroditus, who was the bearer of 
this letter, was the bishop of the church at Philippi. Yet 
Epiphanius affirms that the ‘ bishops’ saluted in the Epistle 
were properly bishops as we understand that word. Ham- 
mond follows Epiphanius, and explains the passage by his 
theory of metropolitans. Philippi was the chief city of 
Macedonia. The ‘bishops’ may have been the suffragans 
under Epaphroditus, and the Epistle, though addressed to 
the saints at Philippi, may have been intended for all the 
churches of Macedonia. Epiphanius explains that the 
deacons are mentioned next, because as yet the order of 
presbyters had not begun. Again, in the first Epistle to 
Timothy it is said ‘a bishop must be blameless.? Here 
Hammond says there is no reason for doubting that bishop 
means a prefect or governor of the Church. The only ap- 
pearance of the contrary is the immediate subjoining of the 
deacons as in the Epistle to the Philippians, but the Roman 
Clement and Epiphanius both testify that before the go- 
vernment of the Church was complete in all its offices, the 
Apostles created no more than a bishop and deacon in each 
church. Hammond admits that the word presbyter may 
sometimes have the meaning in the New Testament which 
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it now has with us, but this is rare and exceptional. In all CHAP. V. 
languages the corresponding word means a ruler or go- as 
vernor. Wherever it is used in the New Testament, it 

must either of necessity be so understood, or it is at least 
capable of this meaning. The passage which the Presby- 

terians quoted was in the Epistle of James, where it is said, 

‘Is any sick? let him call for the elders of the Church.’ 

It was objected that to visit the sick was not the proper 

work of a bishop. Hammond answered that it must 

have been in the primitive times, when there was only one 

bishop and one deacon in each church. Testimonies were 

added from Polycarp and Justin Martyr that this was the 

office of a bishop. 

The third chapter of this treatise is devoted entirely to Testimony of 
the testimony of antiquity, in confirmation of the view of eas 
Episcopacy which Hammond advocates. The sum of these 
testimonies is, that there were but two orders in the early 
Church, and the point in controversy is, what these two 
orders really were. The Epistles of St. Ignatius are decisive 
for Dr. Hammond’s side, but in the judgment of the best 
critics, only a few of these Epistles are genuine; and those 
that are genuine are evidently so full of corruptions that no 
reliance can be placed on them. Hammond vindicates the 
Epistles, and even after criticism has done its best, he finds 
in the residue sufficient to establish his cause. For the 
other Fathers, Hammond begins with Ireneus. Eusebius 
testifies that he was Bishop of Lyons. He was not a pres- 
byter in the modern sense of presbyter, yet he is called an 
‘elder’ in the Epistle of the Martyrs of Lyons to Eleutherius, 
the Bishop of Rome. The Alexandrian Clement, speaking 
of St. John meeting the bishops of Asia, calls these bishops 
presbyters. Again, in his Epistle to Victor, Bishop of 
Rome, he speaks of Victor’s predecessors as presbyters. 

To the same eifect are many testimonies from the Fathers, 
the meaning of which is that a bishop, that is, one who had 
a governing payens was frequently called the presbyter or 

elder’ of the Chureh. 

Dr. Hammond was also engaged 1 in the controversy about Hammond on 
infant baptism. Ife had written a treatise on this subject infant bap- 


> tismn, 
which was answered by John Tombes, the great champion 
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of the Baptist cause. Hammond replied in ‘A Defence of 
Infant Baptism.’ On this subject, as well as on Episcopacy, 
there are things which were not noticed by the other de- 
fenders of infant baptism. He does not deny the validity 
of the arguments which had been adduced by others, such, 
for instance, as the example of circumcision, the baptizing 
of households, and Jesus receiving little children. But 
while admitting that all these had some weight, he thought 
the foundation of the practice was more properly laid in 
the Jewish baptism, which was administered to all Jewish 
children, as well as to proselytes and their children. It was 
usually supposed that the Jews only baptized proselytes, but 
Hammond says they baptized all whom they received into 
the covenant, and the baptizing of Jews was the origin of 
their baptizing proselytes. The baptism or washing of the 
whole body was a Jewish solemnity, by which the native 
Jews were entered into the covenant of God made with 
them by Moses. To prove this, Dr. Hammond quotes from 
the Talmud, the Gemara, and Maimonides. Some of the 
Fathers said that the heathen borrowed the custom of bap- 
tizing from the Jews. Hammoxd admits this as possible, 
yet he thinks it probable that both Jews and Gentiles de- 
rived it from the sons of Noah, with whom it was a remem- 
brance of the Deluge. The Greeks had a proverbial saying 
that ‘the sea sweeps away all the evils of men.’ To this 
St. Peter probably alludes when he makes baptism the anti- 
type of Noah’s flood. Athanasius, too, says, ‘the first 
baptism is that of the Deluge for the excision of sins ;? and 
Optatus says, ‘the Deluge was the image of baptism, that 
the polluted world, by the drowning of sinners, might be 
cleansed into the ancient form.” The Fathers generally lay 
the foundation of baptism in Moses, or the baptism of the 
Jews. Gregory Nazianzen says, ‘Moses baptized, but in 
water, and after this in the cloud and the Red Sea’ He 
makes this a type of Christian baptism, adding, ‘John also 
baptized, but not Judaically.? Athanasius speaks of sever 
baptisms—that of the Flood for the cutting off of sin, Mo<cs 
passing through the Ned Sea, the legal baptism of the Jews, 
the baptisims of John and of Jesus. 

The Baptists rested’ mainly on the commission which 
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Jesus gave to His disciples, ‘Go ye and teach all nations, CHAP. V. 
baptizing them.’ The teaching preceded the baptizing, —— 
From this the Baptists inferred that none were to be bap- 
tized but those who are first instructed. Hammond trans- 
lates this text as ‘Go ye and disciple all nations; and 
he interpreted the meaning of it to be, that the Apos- 
tles were to make disciples of all nations by baptizing 
them, that is to say, the baptizing is another word for the 

same thing as the discipling. He illustrated this by what 
is said of baptism by St. Peter, that it is ‘the answer of a 

good conscience.” The Greck word here translated ‘ 

swer,’ Hammond translates ‘ seeking,’ so that baptism is a 

‘ seeking to God,’ inquiring, as it were, at an oracle for in- 
struction as to future life. Previous actual instruction was Instruction 
not necessary. Persons were to be made disciples by bap- }°)."" Tapor 
tism, and then instruction was to follow. Parents take their tism. 
children to school that they may learn. The children are 

made disciples by the act of their parents, and that on the 

very day they are brought to school. So children are 
brought to Christ in baptism, to begin their discipleship. 

That children were to be baptized, Dr. Hammond adduces 

St. Paul to the Corinthians, that ‘the children are holy’ if Children of 
one or both of the parents are believers. The interpre- aie 
tation which the ancient Fathers put on this passage is 
reckoned to be certain evidence that it referred to bap- 

tizing children. ‘Tertullian says, ‘when either the father 

or mother is sanctified, the children are holy.’ The con- 

text shows that by sanctified he means baptized. Atha- 

nasius argues for infant baptism from these two texts, 

‘Suffer little children to come unto me,’ and ‘now are your 

children holy,’ explaining the last text as meaning ‘the 
baptized children of believers. Cyprian and the twenty- 

six bishops that were in council with him, in the letter 

to Fidus, speaking of the baptism of infants, give as the 
reason why they should be baptized that they are holy. 
Thissebr: Hammond s vs, is true of behevers’ cluldren. 

All the Fathers speak of the fuith of the parents as profit- 
ing the children when they are brought to baptism. All 
baptized persons are spoken of as holy. This is the in- 

variable language of the New Testament when addressing 
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those who profess Christianity. Dr. Hammond is not clear, 
neither are the Fathers, as he quotes them, whether the 
children of believers are holy because they are the children 
of belevers, or in virtue of their baptism. Sometimes 


he puts it one way, and sometimes the other, evidently con- 


cluding that it is the same thing. ‘The children of be- 


lievers as such are entitled to baptism, and therefore they ' 


are called holy. Marshall clearly made the baptizing of 
children depend on their, being already in the covenant. 
Hammond distinctly says that by baptism they are admitted 
to the covenant. St. Paul calls the children holy because 
the parents are believers. Dr. Hammond says that they are 
made holy by baptism. This is, probably, but a different 
mode of saying the same thing. The holiness which is 
brought by baptism is explained as merely of a relative 
kind. It is no actual regeneration, but simply an outward 
admission into the visible Church, and the gain of it is, that 
the child is put in the way of instruction. It is, soto speak, 
being brought to school. 

There is but one other member of the Savoy Conference 
on the bishops’ side, who was a voluminous writer. This is 
Herbert Thorndike. His works all concern the Church, 
and especially those questions which were agitated in his 
time. When the Presbyterians came into power, Thorndike 
wrote in defence of Episcopacy, adducing the usual argu- 
ments from what he supposed to be the primitive govern- 
ment of the Church. When the ‘ Directory’ was confirmed 
by Parliament, and an ordinance passed for the ordination 
of ministers by the presbyteries, ‘Thorndike wrote a trea- 
tise on ‘The Right of the Church in a Christian State.’ 
This was directed against the Presbyterians, but its special 
point was the Erastianism which was connected with the 
Presbyterianism then established. The ‘ Directory’ had 
been framed by the Assembly of Divines, but it was ‘sent m 
parts to the Purlicnent, where the same had been debated 
and confirmed, with such small variations as they thought 
necessary? The € Ordinance’ also said that all the presby- 
ters who should ordain other presbyters, according to the 
‘Direetory,’ should have ‘the protection of both Houses of 
Parliament for their indemnity To the elderships within 
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their respective provinces was given power to suspend from CHAP. Y. 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. But any dissatisfied = —— 
person might appeal to the presbytery, from thence to the 
provincial assembly, from thence to the national, and from 

thence to the Parliament. Robert Baillie, one of the Com- 
missioners from the Kirk, wrote to Scotland, ‘ that the power 

of jurisdiction in all things we require, excepting appeals 

from the General Assembly to the Parliament, is not put in 
ordinances long ago, it is by the cunning of the Independents 

and Hrastians in the House of Conmons.” There was, Thorn- Erastianism 
dike says, some tincture of Erastian doctrine, which dis- a Soe 
solves all ecclesiastical power into the secular. He was to 
bring forward reasons to establish what he had maintained 

in other books, that the society of the Church was to rest 

upon the power of the keys. He was to declare the persons 

to whom the power of the keys was given, the terms on 

which it was to be exercised, and the right or interest of the 

secular powers in establishing or reforming the Church of 

any State. 

The Church is sometimes unconnected with the State. It Church and 
was so before it was allowed and protected by the Roman ae gaa 
laws. Since that time there has been a State connection, 
the terms of which have never been welldefined. Either the 
Church has interfered with the secular government, or the 
State has disturbed the government of the Church. Thorn- 
dike starts with the principle that the Church has no tem- 
poral power. It isa kingdom not of this world. It does 
not use the sword. AIl secular power, on the other hand, 
is finally a question of might. All secular disputes are re- 
solved into the power of the sword. The Church’s right 
is to hold assemblies for divine worship. It has this nght 
previous to any grant from the powers of this world, and 
against any interdict forbidding assemblies. The Church is 
not in this respect a civil society. It is a society established 
by God, and without Christian assemblies Christianity cannot 
be professed. The first Christians obeyed the laws of the 
State under which they lived, as far as they could, but never 
to the violation of the command that they were not to for- 
ect the assembling of themselves together. But the more 
difficult question is to determine the ground of the mght 
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CHAP. V. of the State to share in the government of the Church. 
~~ ‘Thorndike refuses to argue from the precedent of the 
Jewish kings. There is a difference between the law and 

the Gospel. The law was confined to one people, to whom 

it was the condition on which God. was to give them the 

Land of Promise. The Gospel is the new covenant by 

which God promises to all men everlasting life. The Church 

of England has always given kings that power in the Church 

which was possessed by Jewish kings. It served: a good 

end, for it preserved unity. But there was no proper reason 

for doing this merely in imitation of the Jewish kings. The 

Christian Church being for all nations, was not under any 

necessity of following the old law. Moreover, it was not 

by any divine command that the kings of Judah were go- 

vernors of the Church. The law commanded them not to 

have a king at all. But they wished to be like other na- 

tions, and were allowed a king on sufferance. If the law did 

not allow them a king, it was impossible that the king 

could be the head of the Church. But though there is no 

express command, there is the fact that the kings of Judah 

had power in matters of religion. This arose naturally, 

and, indeed, necessarily. The Jews were commanded to 

destroy idolaters. This and some other commands were 

addressed to them as acommunity. When they had a king 

over them, the common power of the people fell to the king. 

The orizin of In the same way, with the changes which require to be made 
ae Does for the difference of the cases, the civil ruler in a Chris- 
rity in matters tian country comes to have authority in the Church. He 
ecclesiastical. +. to maintain Christianity by the sword of his power, yet 
only in subjection to the power which God has ordained in 


His Church. 


Thorndike’s Thorndike’s doctrine of Church and State seems to be 
rea precisely that of the Westminster Confession. The inde- 
1 


State that of pendence of the Church is to be preserved. The civil ruler 


Die Pres] IV TCs en to lye 
rians. Recs = 


Church is to consist In putting into execution the decrees 
of the govermng body in the Church. This body, with 


nomunily supreme, and his government of the 


the Presbyterians, was the presbyteries and synods. With 
Thorndike it was the council of bishops and presbyters. 
The Erastianus, who denied that the Church had this govern- 
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ing power independent of the civil ruler, maintained that CHAP. V. 
excommunication was a secular punishment. Thorndike 
argues on the other side that it was a punishment inflicted 
by the Church officers. They had the power of admitting 
to the Church,—not simply the power of baptizing, but of 
determining who were the persons to be baptized. Now, 
a power to admit implies a power to refuse. But there is 
yet a stronger argument that excommunication was a spi- 
ritual penalty. It is derived from the practice of penance. 
In the early ages of the Church, according to the most 
ancient church writers, such sinners as apostates, murderers, 
and adulterers were wholly excluded from penance. Erastus 
tried to prove that there was no excommunication com- 
manded by the law. Thorndike admitted this, but he added 
that the synagogue had the power of life and death, and 
this was equivalent to the power of excommunication in the 
Christian Church. And though excommunication was not 
commanded in the law, it was evidently practised, as we 
read in Ezra. The power of the keys was an expression 
borrowed from Jewish customs. Its meaning was that 
those to whom it was given were the stewards of the house. 
The society of the Church is founded upon the sword of ex- 
communication, which it cannot forfeit to the civil ruler. 
The Church is thus independent and self-governed. No 
secular person as such can have any ecclesiastical power in 
it. But there is a distinction to be made between eccle- Distinction 
siastical power and power in ecclesiastical matters. The eee 
first can belong only to those who are appointed to be offi- and power in 
cers of the Church by its original constitution. But that ee ee 
kings may have power in ecclesiastical matters is proved 
both from Scripture and from their duty, not merely as 
secular powers, but as Christians. Thorndike’s proof from 
Scripture is something not very intelligible about the fulfil- 
ment of some Old Testament prophecy. The other argn- 
ment is established by St. Anegustine’s interpretation of the 
words of the psalm, ‘ Understand now, O ye kings.’ The 
duty of a Christian kine cannot be to destroy or injure the 
government of the Church, but rather to make laws that will 
tend to establish it. In all these arguinents Thorndike as- 
sumes that the Church aud the civil ruler are agreed on all 
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the subjects on which they are to legislate, but he comes at 
last to discuss the great question, if the officers of the Church 
can excommunicate the sovereign. On the principles of 
Erastus this was impossible. Hooker in his later books spe- 
cially refuted the Puritan doctrine that the Church could 
excommunicate the King. He admitted, however, a less ex- 
communication, consisting simply of refusing admission to 


the Lord’s Supper. Thorndike says there is but one ex-" 


communication, and the Church may excommunicate the 
sovereign. 

This theory of Church and State is, as we have already 
said, that of the Presbyterians. The Conformist gradually 
followed the Puritan in declaring the independence of the 
Church. This result was the necessary consequence of 
claiming that the Church had divinely appointed officers 
independent of the civil power. Thorndike’s long and 
somewhat tedious works consist of the repetition of this 
doctrine in various forms, with occasional refutations of 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Erastians. _He was the 
first complete specimen of the old-fashioned High-Church- 
man,—a species now almost extinct. He was to reform the 
Church of Rome by taking it back to the decrees and canons 
of the first six General Councils. When these Councils sat, 
there was a Catholic Church and a Catholic consent of the 
meaning of Scripture, which, in some way incomprehensible 
to ordinary people, were to be the judges of what we are to 
believe. He denied that the Roman Catholics are idolaters, 
though they use idols in their worship. He makes a dis- 
tinction between worshipping God by means of images, and 
worshipping the images as gods. He professes to refute 
transubstantiation, and he openly denies the doctrine of the 
real presence, as explained by the Reformers of the Church 
of England. They all said that the faithful eat and drink 
Christ’s body and blood in the Supper, in the same way as 
in all exercises of religion. Thorndike calls tis the ‘ Cal- 
vinistie theory,’ and conelusively asks, what necessity there 
is for celebrating the Sacrament, if the body and blood of 
Christ can be reecived without it 7* 


* Of the other members of the exeept from history. Frewen, the 
Savoy Conference we know but littl, Archbishop of York, was the son of 
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Among the Irish bishops at the restoration of King CHAP. Vv. 


Charles, there were three of some eminence as theological 


writers. These were Bramhall, Hopkins, and Taylor. Bramhall. 


Though bishops of the Church in Ireland, they were all na- 


a Puritan minister, and bore the 
Christian name of ‘Accepted.’ He 
seems to have been a worthy man. 
Of Gauden, Richard Baxter says, 
‘Bishop Gauden was our most con- 
stant helper. He and Dishop Cosin 
seldom were absent, and how bitter 
soever his pen be, he was the only 
moderator of all the bishops (except 
our Bishop Reynolds). He showed 
no logic, nor meddled in any dispute 
or point of learning, but a calm, fluent, 
rhetorical tongue, and if all had been 
of his mind, we had been reconciled. 
But when, by many days’ confer- 
ence in the beginning, we had got 
some moderating concessions from 
him (and from Bishop Cosin, by his 
means), the rest came in the end, and 
broke them all.’ Gauden wrote a 
folio of many pages, called ‘The 
Tears of the Church of England.’ It 
is a book of no value, being merely a 
long lamentation over the fallen estate 
of the Church, while Presbyterians 
and Independents—‘ plants which the 


right hand of the Lord had not 


planted’—were flourishing on _ its 
ruins. Gauden was what is now 
called a good Churchman, but Dr. 
Hook calls him ‘this unprincipled 
man.’ The ground of Dr. Hook’s 
wrath is, that Gauden allowed it to 
be published that he was the author 
of ‘Eikon Basilike,’ which had been 
long ascribed to King Charles I. 
Morley was the most noisy bishop 
at the Conference. Dr. Hook calls 
him ‘a High Church Calvinist.’ 
It was Morley who, when one at the 
court of King James asked what the 
Ayminians held, answered, ‘ the best 
bishoprics and deancries in the king- 
dom.’ He had great influence at 
court, under both the first and the 
second Charles. It was due to Mor- 
ley that Richard Baxter could not 
obtain the curacy of Nidderminster 
atter he had refused the bishopric of 
Hereford. Baxter at last begged that 
he might be allowed to preach in his 
diocese occasionally when he could 
get the use of a church, and Morley 
asked him, 7f he really thought hes 


preaching of so much importance that he 


could not be silent 2 Morley and Shel- 
don had the practical management of 
the Savoy Conference, thouzh Nhel- 
don only came twice. Of Morley, 
Baxter says that he ‘was oft there, 
but not constantly, and with free and 
fluent words, with much earnestness, 
was the chief speaker of all the 
bishops, and a ereat interrupter of us, 
vehemently going on with what he 
thought serviceable to his ends, and 
bearing down answers by the said 
fervour and interruptions.’ 

‘Among all the bishops there 
was none who had so promising a 
face as Dr. Sterne, the Bishop of Car- 
lisle. He looked so honestly, and 
gravely, and soberly, that I scarce 
thought such a face could have de- 
ccived me, and when I was entreating 
them not to cast out so many of their 
brethren through the nation which 
scrupled a ceremony which they con- 
fessed indifferent, he turned to the 
rest of the Reverend Bishops, and 
noted me for saying ‘in the nation.” 
He will not say **in the kingdom,” 
saith he, “lest he desire a king.’ This 
was all that I ever heard that worthy 
prelate say.’—fReliy. Bar. 

‘Dr. Gunning was their forward- 
est and greatest speaker, understand- 
ing well what belonged to a dispu- 
tant, a man of greater study and 
industry than any ot them, well 
read in Fathers and Councils, and of 
a ready tongue (and I hear, and be- 
lieve. of a very temperate hte, as to 
all carnal excesses whatsoever), but 
so vehement for his high, imposing 
principles. and so ever-zealous tor 
Armunianism, and formality and 
Church pomp, and so very eager and 
fervent in his discourse, that I con- 
ecive his prejudice and passion much 
perverted his judement. and I am 


sure they made him lamentably over-" 


run Iitimself in his discourses. —2t 04, 
Tax. Tn another place Baxter savs, 
‘Dr. Bates urged Dr. Gunning that 
on the same rcasons that they so im- 
posed the cross and surplice, they 
might bring in holy water and lights, 
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CHAP. V. 


328 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 

tives of England. John Bramhall, formerly Bishop of Derry 
and now promoted to the Archbishopric of Armagh, was 
a zealous Churchman in the days of Laud. He had gained 
great applause for a disputation which he had conducted, 
when as yet a young man, with a Jesuit in the town of 
Northallerton. Toby Matthews, the Bishop of Durham, 
made him his chaplain, and soon afterwards a Prebendary 
of York Cathedral. This put him on the high-road to pre- 
ferment. When Viscount Wentworth was made Lord Licu- 
tenant of Ireland, he promoted Bramhall to the bishopric of 
Derry. The Protestant Church of Ireland had pledged 
itself to a strict form of Calvinism, by incorporating into 
its articles the ‘Articles of Lambeth.’ It retained, too, 
from the beginning of the Reformation a greater simplicity 
of worship oa ricco than had been used in the Church of 
England. Bramhall entered on his work with a boundless 
energy. He was himself an anti-Calvinist, but no one 


Calvinism of could dare to deny the Calvinism of the Church of Ireland. 


the Church of 


Treland. 


He had to plead for toleration. As soon as he was able he 
appealed to Convocation to adopt the Articles of the Church 
of England, which embraced both Calvinists and Arminians. 
He was assured that the difference was only in the form of 
the words. ‘This he did not deny, yet he felt that under the 


and abundance of such ceremonies of of him from his first writings, and 


Rome, which we have cast out. He 
answered, ‘* Yea, and so I think, we 
ought to have more, and not fewer, 
if we do well.” ’ 

Of the other members of the Con- 
ference Baxter says, ‘ Bishop Lucy, 
of St. David’ once or twice a 
few words exlmly. und so did Bishop 
Nicholson, of Gloucester. Bishop 
King, of Chichester, I never saw 
there ; Bishop Warner. of Rochester, 
wus there once or twice, but meddled 
not that I heard ot; Iishop Reynolds 
spoke much the fh lay tor bringing: 


s. Syoke 


them to abatements and modenrition, 
and atterwards he svt with them, and 
spoke now and then a worl tor mode- 
ration, TTe was a solid honest man, 
but, throuxh wulduess and cvxcess of 
timorous revercnee to vreat men, al- 


together unfit to contend with them. 
NGA Thorndike i tew im- 
; Vas 
pertinent, passionate words, confuting 
the opinion which we es id conceived 


sn e) once 


confirming that which his second and 
last writings had given us of him. 
Dr. Earle. Dr. Heylin, and Dr. Bar 
wick never came. Dr. Hacket. s 
Bishop ef Coventry and Lichte 
said nothing to make us know anv- 
thing of him. Dr. Sparrow said but 


little, but that little was with a sririt 
enough ter the imposing, dividing 
cause.” 


Of the bishops who lived thro IS rh 
the p mod of the Commonwenlth, 
Juxon, Wren, and Pierce were 
best known. Juxon was a peace: 
man, of whom little eould be suid. 
rand or evil. Idle owed hus 


tne 


either tor 2 1 

promotions to the friendship of Laud, 
and not to any merits of his own. 
Wren was the most rigid diseip Thi 
rianand the most wipopular of s unis 


bishops. The tame of Bishop Picrce 
rests on his | iene to Pathe the ob- 


servance of the * Bool of Sports. 
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XXXIX. Articles the Arminians might have a freedom CHAP. V. 
which they could not have under the Articles of the Irish Beet ace. 
Church. He at last succeeded in passing his measure, under cceds in get- 
pretence of manifesting the agreement of the Church of (ne the ih 
Ireland with the Church of England. It was a clever de- to adopt the 
vice. The Conyocation was outwitted. It has ever since eo oe 
been a question, if the subscribing to the Articles of the 
Church of England did not imply the repeal of the old 
Articles of the Church of Ireland. Bramhall’s next work 
was to regain the lost revenues of the Irish Church. In 
this his success was so great that the property which he 
retrieved was the foundation of the greatest part of what is 
now the wealth of the Church in Ireland. In all these 
_things Bramhall was helped by the Lord Lieutenant, encou- 
raged by Archbishop Laud, and protected by King Charles. 
Like most of the Churchmen who came within Laud’s circle, 
Bramhall was active, zealous, a good man of business, as 
well as a scholar, and if not profound was yet dexterously 
clever. 
Bramhall’s works may be arranged under three heads : 
his controversies with Hobbes, his defences of the Church 
of England against the Church of Rome, and against the 
sectaries. The first we shall have occasion to speak of 
again, and the last are of no interest. We notice the 
second only to learn what was the argument which Church- 
men of Bramhall’s day adopted against the Church of Rome. 
This series is divided into ‘ Discourses.? The second of 
these is called ‘A Just Vindication of the Church of Eng- Defences of 
land” The charge against the Church of England was Eee of 
schism. At first sight, Bramhall admits, there scems to be ney 
some ground for the charge. We did withhold obedience 
from him who professes to be the Vicar of Chnst. But 
schism is unjustly charged upon us. For the first six hun- 
dred years or more after we embraced Christianity, we had 
no foreign patriarch over us. The obtrusion upon us after 
that time of such foreign jurisdiction was a violation of the 
canons of the Catholic Church. The Bishops of Rome did 
not exercise Jurisdiction in Brita until they quitted the 
lawful patriarchate wherewith they were invested by the 
Chureh, and had assumed an unlawful monarchy over all 
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CHAP. V. 


What is 
schism ? 


330 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


Churches. The power which they gained in after ages was, 
Bramhall says, mere tyranny and usurpation. The kings of 
England, with their synods and parliaments, had always the 
right to limit and restrain the exercise of Papal authority. 
Henry VIII., in resisting the Pope, was only treading in 
the steps of his most renowned ancestors. The Bishops of 
Rome never had any quiet or settled possession of that 
power which was finally cast out at the Reformation. We 
separated from the Pope because of his innovations. From 
the Catholic Church we were never separated. Bramhall 
threw back upon the Church of Rome the charge of schism. 
By novelties of doctrine and worship it had departed from 


-the Church Catholic. 


Before it could be determined that the Church of England 
was chargeable with schism, it was necessary to define 
schism. It cannot, Bramhall says, be such dissensions as 
we read of between Paul and Barnabas, Jerome and Ruffinus, 
Chrysostom and Epiphanius. We cannot suppose Apostles 
and Catholic Fathers to have been schismatics. Jerome and 
Ruffinus, indeed, call each other heretics. Chrysostom and 
Epiphanius refused to worship together. Chrysostom 
wished that Epiphanius might not return home alive, and 
Epiphanius wished that Chrysostom might not die a bishop. 
The African Church was long in contention with the Roman 
Church about rebaptizing and appeals to Rome, but surely 
Augustine, Cyprian, and the African bishops who took their 
side, did not live and die schismatics. Two parts may be 
separated from each other, and vet both may remain in com- 
munion with the universal Church. The Roman Catholic 
argument was that, if Protestants separate themselves from 
the Church of Rome and yet acknowledge it to be a mem- 
ber of the Church Catholic, they separate themselves from 
the Catholic Church. Bramhall’s answer is, that we have 
not separated from the Church of Rome, as it is a member 
of the Catholic Church. We have only separated from it as 
to that in which it had first separated from the whole 
Church; that is, abuses and innovations. We are willing to 
stand to the judgment of a free general council of the um- 
versal Church. The guilt of separation does not always fall 
upon those that are separated. 1b may be duc to those who 
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have caused the separation. St. Paul commands Timothy to CHAP. V. 
‘separate’ himself from those that ‘ consented not to whole- ae 
some words.’ It is no schism to forsake those who have 
first themselves forsaken the common faith. When Euno- 
mius, the Arian, was made a bishop, all his flock refused to 
communicate with him. To be of the Catholic Church it is 
not necessary that we be all in one communion, or united by 
an external unity. Schism is a culpable separation without Schism a eu- 
sufficient grounds, or it is the causing of a separation by ue ets 
limiting the Catholic Church to a sect or party, as the Dona- 
tists did in old times, or as those of the Church of Rome are 
doing in the present day. 

The Church of England was the same garden after the 
Reformation that it had been before it, with only this differ- 
ence, that the weeds were taken out of it. The external 
separation from Rome was not made by Protestants, but by 
Roman Catholics. It was determined openly in both univer- 
sities, ‘That the Roman bishop had no greater jurisdiction 
within the kingdom of England conferred upon him by God in 
Holy Scripture than any other foreign bishop.’ This was re- 
ceived and established in full Parliament, by the free con- 
sent of all the orders in the kingdom. It had the sanction 
and approval of four-and-twenty bishops and nine-and-twenty 
abbots, all present in that Parliament. It was Roman Ca- Roman Catho- 
tholics who decreed that King Henry should be ‘ Head Re a en 
the Church.’ Even so late as the Council of Trent, Cardinal VIIL. ‘head 
Pole wrote, ‘The Emperor doth execute the office of Christ oy ae 
asa kingly head.” The many Acts which were passed in 
the reign of Henry VIII, declarig the independence of the 
Church of England, were passed by Roman Catholics when 
there were no thoughts of any Reformation. If it was this 
separation from Rome which constituted a schism, then the 
authors of it,—Heath and Bonner, Tonstall and Gardiner, 
Stokesley and Thirlby,—were the sclismatics. he separa- 
tion was made to our hands. It was not till Edward’s days 
that the Church of England embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformation. We never, in any sense, even then separated 
from the Church of Rome. The English nation was excom- 
municated, Protestants and Roman Catholics alike. We 
were all thrust out of doors by the Bull of Pope Paul IL. 


How, then, could we be the schismatics ? 
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In maintaining our independence of Rome at the Refor- 
mation, we made no new laws, but only vindicated our an- 
cient liberties. Pope Boniface, after the year six hundred, 
assumed the title of universal bishop. His successors, by 
degrees, extended their jurisdiction over other churches be- 
yond the Roman see. The intrusion of the Papal power in 
England was a usurpation. Unjust in its beginning, it 
could be justified by no subsequent custom or prescription. 
No Saxon, English, or British king ever made any formal 
acknowledgment of submission to the Bishop of Rome. 
On the contrary, when Augustine, ‘the monk, arrived in 
England, he stayed in the Isle of Thanet, and did not offer to 
preach in Kent till he had the King’s licence. The most 
famous appellant from England to Rome before the Con- 
quest was Wilfrid, Archbishop of York. He gained sen- 
tence upon sentence in his favour at Rome. The Pope even 
sent his nuncio to England to see the sentence put into execu- 
tion ; but Alfred told him that it was against reason ‘ that a 
person twice condemned by the whole Council of the En- 
glish, could be restored upon the Pope’s letter.’ So rare 
were appeals to Rome, that we read of no other till after the 
Norman Conquest. The next was that of Anselm-in the reign 
of Henry I., when Pascalis II. devised a new’ oath for arch- 
bishops. The oath touched this very question of appeals to 
Rome. The King pleaded the fundamental laws and cus- 
toms of the land, that ‘no Pope be appealed unto without 
the King’s licence.” These laws, established by Henry’s 
father, William the Conqueror, were no other than the laws of 
Edward the Confessor—the old Saxon laws. Henry yielded 
at the request of lis barons, and Anselm took the oath. 
William of Malmesbury adds, ‘In the execution of these 
things, all the bishops of England did deny their suffrage to 
their primate. Legations from Rome were as rare as ap- 
peals to the Pope. A law was passed that ‘if any one be 
found bringing in the Pope’s letter or mandate, let him be 
apprehended, and let justice pass upon hin without delay as 
a traitor to the King and kingdom.’ Henry VIIL. did no- 
thing that had not been done by Kings of England before 
him. He governed the Church in his own dominions with 
the same title as belonged to Mdward the Confessor, ‘the 
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vicar of God in his own kingdom.’ Bramhall concludes, as CHAP. V. 
he had begun, with charging the guilt of separation on the “= 
Church of Rome, which had introduced innovations and 

claimed a universal jurisdiction over the Christian world. 

No such jurisdiction was given to the Church of Rome by 

Christ or His Apostles, and centuries had passed away before 

it was thought of by the Bishops of Rome. 

Ezekiel Hopkins succeeded Bramhall in the bishopric of Bishop Hop- 
Derry. His works are practical, consisting mostly of ser- “™* 
mons. They are what in the present day would be called 
evangelical. They are Calvinistic, though the doctrinal ele- 
ment is not prominent. Hopkins, speaking of the death of On the death 
Christ, says that by it all men are put in a ‘salvable’ state. ha Re 
That all men are not saved, he reckons a conclusive argu- 
ment that God did not intend to save all men. But it was 
His will that men should be put in a state of salvation. 
Everything is precisely as God wills it, that is to say, there 
is nothing contingent. There is only one other point of 
doctrine specially to be noticed in Hopkins’s sermons. It’ 
is his explanation of Baptismal Regeneration. We have On baptismal 
seen under Dr. Burges how Calvinists generally understood 3°74” 
an actual regeneration to take place in the baptized if they 
were among the elect. Under Dr. Hammond we found re- 
generation in baptism interpreted as simply a relative or 
outward change. The use of the words was reckoned 
only an adaptation of old Jewish phraseology. Hopkins’ 
explanation is much the same as that of Dr. Hammond. 

Infants are already members of the Church, disciples of 
Christ, and therefore they are to be baptized. All who are 
admitted into the visible Church ‘are dignified with the 
title of saints. They are culled children of God and mem- 
bers of Christ. The regeneration in baptism is ‘eccle- 
siastical” Infants are incorporated mto the Church of 
Christ by this sacrament. Bishop Hopkins, as well as Dr. 
Hammond, savs that they are members of the Church and of 
; or formal 


Christ before baptism, but baptism is the pubhe 
declaration of their membershp. Our services say that the 
regeneration of a clild im baptism is by ‘the Holy Spirit. 
Hopkins explains this, that the Holy Spiric appoints this 
ordinance for the receiving of children into the visible 
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Church, which is the regenerate part of the world. That 
baptism is absolutely necessary to eternal life, he calls ‘a 
grievous mistake in doctrine.’ 

Among all the Churchmen of the Restoration none have 
achieved a more lasting reputation than Jeremy Taylor. 
His fame doubtless rests chiefly on his sermons and his de- 
votional works, yet as a theologian he was great, and had 
many sides. He began his public life with unusual pro- 
spects, under the patronage of Laud, whose highest claim to 
the gratitude of posterity was his readiness to seek out men 
of ability, that he might raise them to positions where they 
were likely to be useful to the Church. Taylor’s prospects 
were early clouded by the troubles which overwhelmed the 
bishops. Throughout his life he maintained the high views 
of Episcopacy that were held by Laud and his supporters, 
but with this exception, there is scarcely another point on 
which Taylor was a High Churchman. In fact there are 
but few doctrines on which Taylor’s views would not ex- 
clude him from the common pale of the orthodox in the 
judgment of the majority of Christians, of whatever sect or 
party. 

The men who had carried persecution for religious opi- 
nions to its utmost bounds, were now in adversity. Some 
of them learned wisdom, and pleaded for that toleration 
which they had denied to those who differed from them 
in the time of their prosperity. This night be an explana- 
tion of the origin of Jeremy Tavlor’s ‘ Liberty of Prophe- 
sying,’ but the principles laid down are so comprehensive 
in their application that they embrace toleration for all sects 
and schisms. The argument, indeed, is directed against 
the Presbyterians, who were then in power, but it falls with 
even greater weight against such claims of exclusive Catho- 
licity as are made by the Church of Rome, and by some in 
the Church of Eneland. 

The Church of Rome proposes a visible guide to re-unite 
in one all minds with all varietics of opinions, but who 
this guide is to be, ‘Taylor says is part of the fire that is to 
be quenched. Protestants set up the Bible as a rule; but 
what is the interpretation of the rule, is part of the disczse 
for which the rule was intended. So long as there are such 
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varieties of principles, constitutions, educations, tempers, 
intents, and degrees of understanding, it is impossible that 
all men should be of one mind. From this follows the very 
rational conclusion that surely that which cannot be done is 
not necessary to be done. There is room in heaven for men 
of different opinions. There may be unity of faith where 
men’s opinions are not the same. The first duty of all is 
unity of charity. The distractions of Christendom proceed 
from forgetfulness of this first duty. Men put opinions 
before charity. They convert opinions into articles of faith, 
impose them upon other men, and thereby raise quarrels and 
factions. The Christian faith is summed up in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. Yea, it is’ even less than the articles of that 
Creed. It is expressed in this one sentence,—that Jesus 
is the Christ. Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus is the 
Christ, is born of God. On this confession Christ built His 
Church. If this simple faith could brig men to heaven in 
the time of the Apostles, it is surely difficult to prove that 
more is needed now. The Church has no authority to en- 
large the Creed. Christ did not promise a spirit of infalli- 
bility. Whatever the Church may add as a superstructure, 
cannot be of the same necessity with the foundation. 

Taylor says that we never read in the New Testament of 
persons condemned for their errors, except as these errors 
implied corrnpt motives in holding them. In the early 
Church multitudes violently retained circumcision, and yet 
went to heaven. Their error was not heresy so long as it 
stood with charity. That which is merely an error of the 


understanding is not heresy. There must be also an error 
of the will, as with those who taught circumcision for the 
sake of gain. They may both beheve their errors to be 
truce. Yet the difference is great between those who are in 
error through simplicity, and these who by a judicial 
punishment believe a lie. If 2 man’s life is good, his error 
is not a heresy, Noman can be a heretic against his will. 
In the early Chaveh millenariauizm was a Cathohe doctrine. 
The further we go trom the Apostles’ times the more for- 


ward men become to maguity opuvions into heresies. In 
many cases heresy is merely supposed. Some bishop who 
5 ; 1 


had the good fortune to be reckoned Catholic, condemned a 
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CHAP. V. certain man or opinion, and so he was called a heretic, and 
rai the doctrine a heresy. Taylor cites the case of Nicholas of 
Antioch, who taught mortification of the flesh. His ene- 

mies said he taught that the flesh should be abused by 

filthy pollution. In St. Jerome’s time it was beyond ques- 

tion that Nicholas was one of the vilest of men. But while 

the good man lived, no one ever thought of such accusa- 

tions. He had lived in holy wedlock, his sons were celibate, 

and his daughters virgins, but he had the misfortune to get 

a black mark in the catalogue of heretics. Virgilius was 
condemned for heresy, because he said there were antipodes. 

In the same manner the friars of late suspected Greek and 
Hebrew of heresy, and had almost put Terence and Demos- 

thenes into the ‘Index.’ Epiphanius put Montanus into 

the catalogue of heretics, because he taught abstinence 

from certain meats as unclean. Aerius was reckoned a 
heretic because he denied the necessity of praver for the 

dead ; Kustathius, because he would not pray to the saints, 

and the Osseni, because they refused to worship towards the 

east. Taylor adds many more cases, as the Parermeneutie, 

who interpreted the Scriptures for themselves, instead of 
following other men’s judgments; the Pauliciani, who were 
offended at crosses; and the Proclians, who said that in re- 
generate men all sin was not dead but only under a check. 

‘Heretic’ only The name heretic he calls a teriiculanentuin, to trighten 


hace people from their behef. But the curse causeless shall re- 
people. turn empty. No manis damned because his enemies pro- 


nounce anathema. They that judge are as Likely to be in 
error as they that are accused. Every good man is accept- 
able to God, whose behef is determined honestiy, and who 


lives according to his hehe. 


The develop- The process of the conversion of certain differences of opl- 
mepe pion: nion into heresies, Tevlor discovers in the history of the 
hertinar Church. A party, whieh called themselves Catholic, took 
upon them To determine what wus heresy an } whet was not. 
They did net do this ar ouce. It erewupon them. Much as 
we read of the Pelagian heresy, and violent us St. Augus- 


tine was in suppressing it, we do not read that it was cou- 
demned by any General Couneil, though many Ceonncils sat 
while it was in the world. The Nicene Couneil determined 
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JEREMY TAYLOR. Say, 


what doctrines they considered true, but they only declared 
what was their belief, without imposing it upon others. 
They enlarged the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, and ex- 
pressed a wish that all the world might rest satisfied with 
the Creed as they left it. The Council of Constantinople 
added, ‘I believe in baptism for the remission of sins.’ The 
Fathers of the Council of Ephesus passed an anathema 
against all who would add to the Creed of Constantinople. 
The Church of Rome added the Filioque, and since that all 
the world knows how much. In the Creed of St. Athana- 
sius there is nothing but damnation and perishing everlast- 
ingly, unless every article of the Trinity is believed, as it is 
there curiously and minutely explained. Certainly it may 


CHAP. V. 


only mean that heresy is damnable, though the persons ° 


holding it may go to heaven. Yet how different is their 
language from that of the Scriptures, where no opinions are 
condemned but those which lead to an eyil life! Thomas 
Aquinas says that Athanasius only meant this Creed for a 
declaration of his own belief. Since his time the Church of 
Rome has prescribed it to others on pain of everlasting 
fire. 

Those who set up the Bible for a rule, Taylor says, have 
as many reasons for being tolerant towards those who do 
not agree with them, as they have who take the Church for 
a living judge. When we look at the many senses and in- 
terpretations of which the Scriptures are ‘capable,’ we 
must conclude cither that our differences are not faults at 
all, or, if they are faults, they are excusable. The mind 
which is prepared to assent to God’s truth as soon as it is 
with certainty discovered, has an implicit faith in God, which 
is of as great excellency as an implicit faith in any man or 
company of men. No man, whatever Ins sincerity and in- 
dustry, can be sure that he mmderstands the true sense of the 
Scriptures. First of all, there are many thousands of copies 


Uncertainty 
of the mean- 
ing of the 
Scriptures 
should make 


men tolerant. 


; ; i eae Fees 
with a great variety of readings. Jews and Christians mnu-- 


tually accuse each other of corrupting the writings of the 
Old Testanvent: 3ut even if we had perfect copies, much 
of the Scripture has various meanings. When we have 
understood the grammatical sense, we have made but little 
progress. The sense may be literal, and then it may be 
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of Scripture. 


Triditional in- 
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ot Scripture 
worthless. 
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either natural or figurative. The sense may be spiritual, 
and then it may be allegorical or anagogical. Augustine 
has shown how frequently there may be different latent 
senses in one sentence. From the words in the Song of 
Solomon, ‘Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where 
thou feedest, where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon.’ 
(in meridie), the Donatists proved that the Church was only 
in the south part of the world,—in Africa. For re-baptiz- 
ing heretics they had the agreement of almost all the 
Churches of Asia and Africa, of divers Councils, saints, 
martyrs, and confessors. Their arguments were drawn from 
such Scriptures as these: ‘The oil of the sinner shall not 
break my ee ;* © He that washeth himself after the touch- 
ing a dead body, if he touch it again, what availeth his 
washing ? © Drink waters out of thine own cistern ;? ‘We 
know that God heareth not sinners ; ‘He that is not with 
me is against me.’ St. Augustine laughed at these argu- 
ments, but Taylor doubted if the other side had any argu- 
ments as good. If the words, ‘unless a man be born 
again,’ are conclusive against the Anabaptists, why should 
not ‘unless ye eat,’ be conclusive for bringing infants to 
the holy communion? Christ said to Peter, ‘Weed my 
lambs.’ The Church of Rome understands ‘ feed ’ as ‘ teach,’ 
‘command,’ and, when desirable, ‘ put to death.’ 

We have no certain rule for interpreting the Scriptures. 
Some refer us to the context; others say we should compare 
Scripture with Scripture. Some speak of the analogy of 
reason, and others of the analogy of faith; and some place 
all certainty in reading the originals. All these are good 
helps in themselves ; yet they may all be made the means of 
finding in the Scriptures only what we wish to find in them. 
Some propose as the guide to Scripture interpretation the 
traditions of the Church; but these again are all involved 
in uncertainty. Augustine says that those things held by 
the universal Church which have not been determined by 
Councils, are to be believed as having descended from the 
Apostles. The worth of this rule may be easily tested. 

* Ps. cxli.5. The Vulgate reading, “EAaioy 3€ auaptwrod ph Simavatw THY 
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JEREMY TAYLOR. 339 


Papias, a scholar of the Aposiles, taught the doctrine of the 
millenarians. Justin Martyr says that millenarianism was 
the belief of all orthodox Christians. Yet what was the 
origin and what was the sum of this tradition? It was 
simply an error of Papias, a weak-headed man. If a doc- 
trine so ancient and so generally received has no better 
foundation, what is to be said of some doctrine that two or 
three hundred years later was called by some Father, Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic? The Nicene Fathers objected against 
the Arians a universal tradition of the three first centuries. 
Arius was willing to be tried by this alleged tradition; but, 
Taylor says, the orthodox would have failed, if they had not 
had arguments from Scripture better than their arguments 
from tradition. St. Augustine’s rule was that we were to 
believe everything of which we did not know the beginning 
to be apostolic. The rule which we are now disposed to 
follow is the opposite of this,—not to receive any doctrine 
as apostolical unless we know that it had its beginning with 


the Apostles. The uncertainty of tradition in the earliest Even tradition 


CHAP. V. 


of customs 


ages of the Church was manifest in the controversies con- contradictory. 


cerning the time of keeping Easter. The Churches, both of 
the East and the West, alleged for their different customs 
a tradition from the Apostles. Clement of Alexandria said 
there was a secret tradition from the Apostles that Christ 
preached only one year. Irenzus, on the other hand, said 
that this was a tradition which came from heretics. He had 
it from St. John and other disciples that Christ was almost 
fifty years old when He died, and so he must have preached 
for nearly twenty years. When tried by the history of the 
Evangelists, both these traditions are wrong, for there the 
time of Christ’s ministry is limited to three years. The 
Assumption of the blessed Virgin rests solely on the argu- 
ments and authority of S:. Augustine. The baptizing of 
infants rests on the authority of Origen. The other Fathers, 
following Origen, call it a Catholic custom. The procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Father wid the Sou pretends a 
tradition from the Apostles ; but it was unheard of till the 
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disregarded, 


traditions that are now disregarded, which certainly did 
come from the Apostles. Such were abstinence from blood 
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and things strangled, the ccenobitic life of secular persons, 
the college of widows, standing during divine worship on 
the Lord’s day, and giving milk and honey to the newly 
baptized. Again, there is the tradition, or rather the in- 
junction, that a bishop should be the husband of one wife. 
The Church of Rome does not allow even one. Other 
Churches allow more than one. 

If tradition leaves us in uncertainty, we are not much 
helped by Councils and Fathers. We may, indeed, reason- 
ably expect that, as the Spirit is promised to private men, 
so will it be given to such assemblies as the Councils of the 
Church, But there is no promise of any infallible guidance. 
Before the days of St. Augustine, there was some appear- 
ance of unanimity among the Fathers. But the great repu- 
tation of the Bishop of Hippo made many opinions popular 
which were unheard of till his day. No Church Father be- 
fore Augustine preached predestination, yet, through the 
influence of his name, predestination became a Catholic doc- 
trine. But even if the Fathers did not contradict each 
other, what certainty have we that we really know what 
they taught? Their works have been corrupted by heretics. 
Many books that were never written by them bear their 
names. Many of their books are lost, some of which were 
necessary to shed light on those that remain. The Fathers 
have been made to speak, not what they thought, but what 
other men thought. In their writings there is, indecd, 
some truth preserved; and we thank God that it is not so 
clean gone as their great authority and reputation. Taylor 
cites some cases of the corruptions of the Fathers. In the 
fifth Deeretal Epistle, ascribed to St. Clement, that Father 


. ig made to say that the Apostles had a community of wives, 


Taylor a 
Rationalist. 


because St. Luke says that they had all things in common. 


Justin Martyr, who lived before Origen, cites Origen along 
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writings of Origen, they have been so interpolated by here- 
tics, that it is Impossible to say what is his and what is not. 

Tayler concludes this rational treatise in the same 
spirit in which he began it. He sets a higher value on 
a good hie than on an orthodox ereed. He estimates 


every doctrine by its capacity to do men good. Religion 
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was meant to make us more just and more merciful, and CHAP. V. 


it is a sufficient reason for the rejection of any doctrine 

if it does not serve that object. We may then conclude 

that it is not sound. All sects were to be tolerated, 

even the Anabaptists, so long as their doctrines were 

not injurious to the well-being of the State. Ifit were a 

mere matter of religious opinion, unlimited toleration might 

be extended to Roman Catholics. It is difficult to acquit 

them of the charge of idolatry, and this, Taylor says, no 

government can tolerate while it regards the well-being of 

the community. Many reasons are given why Christians 

should be forbearing and charitable towards those who differ 

from them. It is recommended that members of churches . 
that have different doctrines should communicate with each 

other. God is not angry with men because they are in error 

when they have done their best to find out the truth. And 

if for this God is not angry with men, why should they be 
angry with each other? 

Bishop Taylor is generally called a est aden, All oe 
men who are familiar with theological writings er that. 9" 
names of this kind mean very little. We know nothing of 
the doctrines of Pelagius but from his opponent, St. Au- 
gustine, whose authority in matters of heresy is of the 
smallest imaginable value. Taylor denied that he was in 
any way a Pelagian. It is, certain, however, that on grace, 
good works, original sin, and some kindred subjects, he was 
very far from agreeing either with Augustine or Calvin. We 
should certainly decline the task of attempting to reconcile 
the doctrines of Jeremy Taylor with those of the Articles of 
the Church of England. In a treatise on the ‘ Doctrine and 
Practice of Repentance,’ he says that under the new law 
it is possible to keep the commandments of God. Some 
African bishops said that there were Christians who from 
the day of their conversion to the day of their death, lived 
without sin. Augustine did not think this a great error, 
because these bishops said it was done solely by the grace 
of God. The Pelagians, on the other hand, according to 
St. Augustine, professed to be able to keep the command- 
ments of God by nature, without grace. Taylor’s argument Nature and 
is, that we are commanded to keep God’s laws, and that God 8% 
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The law and 
the Gospel. 


Works neces- 
sary as well as 
faith. 
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does not require of us what we cannot perform. Our duty 
under the Gospel is summed up in loving God with all our 
soul. This Taylor explains to be loving Him as much as 
we can love Him, which, by the very terms in which it is 
expressed, is possible for us. From this explanation it is 
evident that he did not mean keeping the Commandments 
of God perfectly. He says that this we cannot do, because 
of our weakness and our temptations. But after we have 
done our best there is an allowance made for our infirmities. 
Christ has died for us, and therefore God will not lay these 
to our charge. Since the Redeemer. was promised, that is, 
since the fall of Adam, the covenant of exact obedience has 
never been the rule of life and death. The regenerate state 
is perfection, though it be imperfect in its degrees. The 
old law was a schoolmaster, to bring the synagogue to 
Christ, and not, as most theologians understand this pas- 
sage, to bring us to Christ. We are done with the old 
law. We are under grace. The Apostle’s argument about 
the old law is addressed to Jews only. In the experience 
of a Christian there is no such stage as being under the 
law. Some people suppose the law to have been nothing 
but terror, while the Gospel is nothing but grace. Taylor 
says there was grace under the law, and to the impenitent 
there are terrors under the Gospel more fearful than those 
which were under the law. But the Gospel is a covenant 
of more mercy. It is also a covenant of more holiness. 
Good works are as necessary now as they ever were. The 
only antithesis between the old law and the new, is that 
the one is better than the other. They are not properly 
opposed to each other. Faith is not placed im opposition 
to works. Both are necessary to salvation. They are so 
much of the same nature that the one cannot be sepa- 
rated from the other. From the necessity of works, Tavlor 
inferred the invalidity of death-bed repentance. God, he 
admits, may save a man who does not repent till he finds 
that he is dying. But this is not the ordinary rule of the 
divine dealing. Repentance ig not enough. Mere faith, 
however sincere, is not enough. ‘There must be fruit fol- 
lowing faith. 

But Jeremy Taylor’s heresies were not limited to Jus 
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teaching that men are saved by works under the covenant 
of grace, as well as under the first covenant with Adam, 
nor to his doubting the possibility of salvation without a 
miracle to a death-bed penitent. He denied what by some 
theologians is reckoned the first doctrine of the Gospel,— 
the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. St. Paul 
says, that death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned. Taylor explains this, that Adam first sinned. All 
his sons and daughters sinned after him, and so all have 
died, not because of Adam’s sin, but because of their own 


CHAP. Y. 


sins We are not made sinners in Adam. We did not dic Men do not 


in Adam. For our own sins we suffer that death which 


suffer death 
for Adam’s 


passed on him for his sin. There are many passages in sin. 


Scripture which seem to declare the opposite of what Taylor 
here teaches. It was necessary for him to explain these. 
The meaning he puts upon them is, that but for Adam’s 
disobedience men would not have been punished so severely 
for their own sins. The consequence of Adam’s disobedi- 
ence is upon them. They are accounted sinners in the 
sense of having to bear the penalty of that sin. Their dis- 
obedience was not like his, not so great as his. They had 
not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression. 
His sin brought infirmity on all men. In this sense Christ 
as one of the sons of Adam was a sinner. The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews says that He offered jirst for His 
own sins. Adam lost paradise and the tree of life. Hewas 
driven out into a less favourable region. In this region his 
children were born. When Anthony seized upon the lands 
of Cicero, his son was a loser, but he only lost what he 
never had. So was it with the children of Adam. They 
lost what they never had, but they were not by Adam’s 
transgression made heirs of damnation, nor did they become 
naturally and necessarily vicious. An act committed thou- 
sands of years before we were born could not have been our 
act, nor could it, in any kind of justice, be imputed to us. 
Tt was not our choice that we were born at all, much less 
that we should be born guilty of Adam’s sin, of which we 
should never have heard but by revelation. After saying 
all these things, and many more of the same kind, Taylor 
goes on to reason against the injustice implied in the suppo- 
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CHAP. V. 


Passages sup- 
posed to teach 
original sin 
explained. 


Art. IX. 
explained. 
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sition that God would condemn any man to never-ending 
punishment for the sin of another. He dealt more equitably 
with the angels who kept not their first estate. They were 
to stand or fall by their own doings. We are by nature 
miserable and imperfect, but not criminal. There are many 
passages of Scripture continually quoted in evidence of the 
doctrine of original sin. David said, ‘In sin did my mo- 
ther conceive me.’ Bishop Taylor adds, that David might 
have said this more truly of the conception of the eldest 
son of Bathsheba. St. Paul says that we are by nature 
children of wrath. Bishop Taylor says ‘by nature,’ not by 
birth. This was the actual condition of those to whom St. 
Paul referred, before their conversion. It is said that God 
threatens to visit the sins of the fathers upon the children. 
Bishop Taylor explains this, that God once tried this mode 
of dealing with men, but it was afterwards changed for 
another, which was, ‘ the soul that sinneth, it shall die.’ 

The doctrine of original sin, usually ascribed to the Pela - 
gians, is that it consists in our sinning as Adam sinned, and 
not in our being affected by what he did. This plainly is 
not Taylor’s doctrine. He does admit that men are par- 
takers of infirmity because of Adam’s guilt. He tries to 
harmonize his doctrine with the ninth of the XXXIX. 
Articles. It is there said that original sin is ‘the fault and 
corruption of the nature of every man.’ It is not said that 
sin is imputed, but only that we are born imperfect, and 
that ere we can reign with God we must be renewed. 
‘Corruption,’ Taylor says, is exegetical of ‘fault,’ and as 
infirmity is connected with the body, the meaning of ‘fault’ ° 
is manifest. The body is subject to death. It is therefore 
said to be sown in corruption. This ‘ fault’ or ‘corruption’ 
is predicated ‘of the nature of every man,’ which proves, 
according to Bishop Taylor, that ‘it docs not mean sin in 
us, for sin 1s not an affeetion of the whole nature, but of 
persons.’ There is in the Article a limitation by the words, 
‘every man that 1s naturally engendered of the offspring of 
Adam.’ ‘This is generally taken for a limitation which ex- 
eludes Christ from the participation of Adam’s smn. But 
Christ was not without sin in the sense of original sin in 
this Article. He had the infirmities or natural desires 
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common to all men. Without these He could not have been CHAP. V. 
under the law. The Article says that we are ‘ very far gone aan. 
from orizinal righteousness,’ which means that we are born 

in the greatest imperfection,—born under a law which we 

break before we have understanding. It is said also that 

man ‘of his own nature is inclined to evil,’ which is true of 

all men. but of some men more than others. It is an effect 

or condition of nature, but not properly sin. The Article 

goes on to affirm that ‘the flesh lusteth contrary to the 

spirit,’ which is taken as conclusive that concupiscence is Concupiscence 
the only effect of Adam’s sin. This ‘infection’ is an im- saan 
perfection, an inclination to what is forbidden. Other Pro- 

testant Confessions say that itis sin. The Council of Trent 

says itis not sin. This Article simply says it has ‘the na- 

ture of sin. It is not sin to those who do not consent, but 

it is the root whence sin may spring. The regenerate man 

is born into liberty. He has the victory over sin. The 

Gospel gives him power to conquer it. This is the excel- 

lency of ‘the Gospel. In this it surpasses all other covenants 

and institutions. 

Jeremy Taylor’s arguments for Episcopacy are not so Taylor on 
original as those against the imputation of Adam’s sin, but Bplebinacy. 
they are more orthodox. The tract on this subject is called 
“Fpiscopacy Asserted.’ In the overthrow of the bishops by 
the kr. -bvterians, he saw the prelude to the great apostasy 
of the latter day. There must, said the Apostle, be a fall- 
ing away first; and was not this fallmg away from the go- 
vernment that had been in the Church for sixteen centuries 
the greatest and most significant sign of Antichrist that 
had yet appeared ? The argument which never was omitted 
by Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Independent, was the 
corner-stone of Taylor’s fabric. Has not God prescribed a 
government for His Church? To sit down in the calm 
spirit of philosophers, aud examine whether or not there is 
such a government prescribed, was too humble a proceeding 
for the theologians of the seventeenth century. It was 


assumed to be abundantly mamitest, previous to all exami- Church go- 


vernment 
nation, that God must have given a scheme of Church must be in the 
4 . New Testa- 
government; and every sect saw in the New Testament 20). 


their own scheme. The Scriptures, Taylor said, prescribe 
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private duties. It cannot, therefore, be supposed that they 
should not prescribe public duties. The ark of God could 
not be left to human prudence. After being as well satis- 
fied that Episcopacy must be in the Bible as the Puritans 
were that the Geneva discipline was in the Bible, Taylor 
brings forth his strong arguments. Christ delegated to His 
Apostles power which they were to delegate to their succes- 
sors. The ordinary offices of the Apostles were to continue 
and the extraordinary to cease. Priests and deacons, in a 
limited sense, are the successors of the Apostles; but the 
bishops are their full successors, truly and properly. The 
office of Judas was calied abishopric. St. James, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, though not of the twelve, was called to be an 
Apostle. St. Augustine testifies that, though Peter was the 
first of the Apostles, yet in James’s diocese he yields his 


‘pre-eminence. Epaphroditus was the Apostle of the Philip- 


pians, which is explained by Theodoret to mean their bishop. 
Those Apostles who received their apostleship immediately 
from Christ were called Apostles of Christ. The others were 


called. Apostles of the Churches. But all of them were 


bishops. Christ. Himself first made the distinction between 
bishops and presbyters, when He sent forth the twelve 
Apostles and the seventy disciples. Epiphanius says that 


the seven deacons were chosen from the seventy presbyters. 


Bishops in the 
Church of 
Antioch. 


In the Church of Antioch, the prophets laid their hands on 
Paul and Barnabas. These prophets were more than ordi- 
nary presbyters. Mark was of the Church of Antioch, but 
only as aminister of the Apostles. He had no part in the 
laying on of hands. Confirmation was performed only by 
the Apostles. This disparity of ministers in the Church is 
sanctioned by the Holy Ghost in the Epistles to the angels 
of the seven Churches in Asia. All antiquity bears witness 
to the apostolic succession of bishops. It calls all bishops 
successors of St. Peter. Cyprian says that the Church 
is founded on the bishops as the successors of St. Peter. 
St. Timothy was Bishop of Ephesus, St. Titus of Crete, St. 
Mark of Alexandria, St. Linus and St. Clement of Rome, 
and St. Polycarp of Smyrna. The primitive Church called 
the bishop ‘ pontifcex,’? and the Episcopacy ‘ pontiticatum.’ 
Eusebius says that when St. John was in his ‘pontiticals,’ 
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he wore on his forehead a wéradov, a gold plate or medal, as CHAP. V. 
a sign of his apostleship. One bishop could make a priest 
or a deacon, but a bishop must be ordained by two, or at 
least three, other bishops. 
In ‘ A Discourse of Confirmation,’ Taylor took a view of on Confirma- 
that rite which has been but rarely, if ever, advanced in the s 
Church of England. He not only made it the complement 
of baptism, but he made it of more importance than baptism. 
Following the mystical St. Dionysius, he called it ‘the per- 
fection of the divine birth.’ Until we are confirmed, we are 
but babes in Christ, in the meanest sense infants that can- 
not speak. By confirmation we become in reality the chil- 
dren of God. When the bishop blesses the baptized Chris- 
tians, then a guardian angel is appointed over each one, to 
shield them from the assaults of the spirits of darkness. 
Taylor says that the Jesuits in England made confirmation 
of little importance, because they had then no bishops to 
confirm. It is not, indeed, a sacrament, as baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are sacraments ; yet we are nevertheless 
bound to receive it. Repentance is not a sacrament, and 
yet repentance is aduty. Christ was confirmed immediately 
after He was baptized. John’s baptism did not give the 
Holy Ghost. The effect of baptism is the washing away of 
sin; the effect of confirmation is the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
Confirmation sanctifies the soul, and represses the carnal. 
desires. He that is only baptized, receives not the Holy Baptism does 
Ghost. He that has not the Spirit of God is none of His. Hole Ghost. 
St. Clement and St. Cyprian understand ‘water and the 
Holy Ghost’ to mean water and sire. We must pass through 
fire ‘and water; that is, baptism and confirmation. In bap- 
tism we make vows. In confirmation we get strength to 
keep them. Taylor leaves no doubt about his meaning, 
when he connects grace and the gift of the Holy Ghost with 
the rites of baptism and confirmation. All that is needed 
to make them vulid is that they be performed by the regular 
ministers, who are the appointed channels of grace. The 
sacerdotalism so abundant in his later writings was alinost 
unknown in the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying.’? In that book 
Taylor adyocated toleration for the Baptists, on the ground 
that no great harm was done if people were suffered to dic 
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On ‘ The Real 


Presence.’ 
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unbaptized. Now he makes baptism necessary to salvation, 
the only exception being when it cannot be had. Grace 
comes to the Church through the bishops and priests. It is 
conferred by the simple performance of the regular offices of 
the Church. This is confirmed, as all profound questions in 
theology generally were, by the great authority St. Augus- 
tine. That saint testifies that he knew men who had re- 
solved to marry and lead secular lives, but, being taken by 
violence and carried against their will to the bishops to be 
ordained priests, they received the gift of continency in the 
very act of ordination. 

In a treatise on ‘The Real Presence’ in the Eucharist, 
Bishop Taylor returns to more rational theology. The 
old dread of transubstantiation, inherited from the Re- 
formers, still existed even in the minds of the most ad- 
vanced High Churchmen. The writers who most zea- 
lously advocated priests, altars, and sacrifices, always made 
a great difference between these things as they under- 


_ stood them, and as they were understood in the Church 


of Rome. Any doctrine of the ‘real presence’ that was 
in any way kindred to transubstantiation, was unknown 
among Laud’s Churchmen. Taylor begins his treatise by 
quoting Erasmus, who says that ‘it was late before the 
Church defined transubstantiation ; for a long time together 


it did suffice to believe that the true body of Christ was 


-present, whether under the consecrated bread, or any other 
way.’ To the same effect Durandus, ‘ We hear the words, 
we perceive the motion, we know not the manner, but we 
believe the presence.’ Taylor thinks that Erasmus and Du- 
randus would have agreed with him that the presence of 
Christ is real and spiritual. The word ‘spiritual,’ he says, 
is particular in nothing but that it excludes the corporal 
and natural. A spiritual presence means a presence by 
effect and blessing. It is in reality not a formal presence, 
but a presence by His Spirit. The bread and wine become 
the body and blood of Christ. They are net changed as to 
their nature, but they are changed by grace as to their use: 
And this spiritual presence, Taylor says, 18 more real than 
a bodily presence. ‘Lhe earthly tabernacle was the visible, 
but the true tabernacle was the heavenly, the imvisible. In 
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this sense Christ is present swhstantialiter. The Council of CHAP. V. 
Trent says that Christ is sacramentally present to us in His =~ 
own substance. Here is at least an agreement in words be- 
tween Protestants and the Church of Rome. Taylor thinks 
this might be the basis of an entire agreement between 
them both, if by the same words they meant the same thing. 
St. Bernard and Bellarmine are quoted as saying that Christ’s 
body is not there corporally, but truly and substantially, that 
is, spiritually. But Taylor finds that Bellarmine does not 
understand by ‘spiritually’ what Protestants understand by 
that word. He means that the body is present not as a Christ only 
body, but as a spirit,—with the nature of a body natu- breeptan 
rally, and yet with that manner of being by which a spirit re 
is distinguished from a body. This Taylor calls ‘ cozening 
the world,’ for it is ‘a direct folly and contradiction.’ ‘ We,’ 
he adds, ‘by the real spiritual presence of Christ do under- 
stand Christ to be present, as the Spirit of God is present 
in the hearts of the faithful, by blessing and grace, and this 
is all that we mean besides the tropical and figurative pre- 
i sence.’ We may say that Christ’s body is present, mean- 
, ing that a ‘ corporal sign’ of that body is present. Taylor 
rejects John vi.as ee any reference to the Lord’s Supper, John vi. does 
and he quotes Eusebius as interpreting the flesh and blood me pee 
in that chapter as the words which Christ spake, and not 
of any eating of His body in the Eucharist. 

The doctrine of Jeremy Taylor on original sin did not 
meet the approbation of the orthodox theologians of his 
day. To Dr. Sanderson it was a matter of great grief. To 
the Presbyterians a greater heresy could scarcely have been John Gaule 
propounded. Two of their ministers undertook to refute it. Saget iy 
John Gaule, ‘Preacher of the Word at Great Staughton in to Taylor on 
Huntingdonshire,’* and Henry Jeanes, ‘ Minister of God’s enema: 


* Gauk Ss anes is very senree. It Vicar of Great Staughton in the time 
is not in the British Museum nor in of Cremwell, and an ardent Preshy- 
any Li ie m library to w re h the terian. but he conformed at the Resto- 
writer of this hus access. There isa ration. and recommended contormity 
conv in the Bodleian, accerding h thers. From the connection of 
cataloeue. Bishop) Heber. in his || romwell’s tiunily with the parisli of 


‘fuite of Taylor, speaks of it con- Geet Stiughton, it is probable that 
temptuously, thous +h he voniusses th at Ganle owed this preferment to the 


he never saw it, and knew nothing Protector, THe dedicated to Crom- 
; whatever of the author. But! i hn well a book called ‘Mds-pavria, The 
i Gaule is worthy of a note. He was May-Astro-mancer, or the Magical- 
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Word at Chedzoy.? These were not great men, but they 
both had some reputation in their day as authors and 


preachers. 


Henry Jeanes was one of the two thousand 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity. 


Wood gives him the 


character of ‘a most excellent philosopher,’ and ‘a noted 


metaphysician.’ 


He wrote against Taylor a treatise ‘Of 


Original Righteousness and its Contrary Concupiscence.’ 


Astrological-Diviner posed and puz- 
zled.’ This wasa book against astro- 
logy. In the dedication Gaule speaks 
of having received from Cromwell 
‘super-abounding favours for these 
sundry years past.’ Gaule’s fame 
rested chiefly on the part which he 
took in the great question of witch- 
craft. There was a witch-committee 
appointed by Government to hunt up 
all the witches in the country. The 
small towns and villages of the eastern 
counties were specially searched, be- 
ing supposed to abound with these 
servants of the great enemy. Gaule 
said that there were no witches in his 
parish, and he protested in the pulpit 
against the government officers coming 
among his parishioners on that busi- 
ness. Matthew Hopkins, the witch 
commissioner, wrote to him from Lon- 
don that he was coming in a few 
days to Kimbolton, and he intended 
to begin his search at Great Staugh- 
ton. He told Gaule that many min- 
isters preached against the discovery 
of witches, saying that there were 
none in their purishes, but they were 
soon forced to recant. The commis- 
sioner had wavs of finding out witches 
unknown to the ministers. This was 
the occasion of Gaule’s writing a book 
called ‘Select Cases of Conscience, 
touching Witches and Witchcratt.’ 
It bears the date of 1646. It was 
dedicated ‘To his ever honoured Va- 
lenting Wauton, Esquire, Colonel, 
and one of the Honourable House of 
Commons. <As also to the other 
worthy Gentlemen, together with all 
the good people of the Parish of 
Great Staughton in the County of 
Huntingdonshire.” It is a scientitie 
treatise on the science of witchcrait. 
Gaule did not deny the existence of 
witches. The man, he says, who re- 
fuses to admit this, will soon say that 
there is no devil, and atter that it will 
not be long when he will say that 


there is no God. Then follows a 
learned discourse of the different 
kinds of witches,—the divinecr, the 
observer of seasons, the enchanter, the 
poison-witch, the charmer, the fami- 
liar (this kind of witch is described 
as one that carries the spirit in a 
bottle, bag, or pitcher), the sciential 
witch, the necromancer. These are 
the learned divisions. The vulgar 
only spoke of white and black witches, 
or good and bad witches, the arted 
witch and the pacted witch, the active 
witch and the passive witch. Gaule 
said that the good witch was morc to 
be feared than the bad one; the devil 
being most dangerous when he comes 
as an angel of light. Witches areall 
made, they are not born witches. 
The causes of witchcraft, in scholas- 
tic form, are God. the deficient cause ; 
the devil, the efficient cause; divers 
sins, the moving cause; a covenant 
with the devil, the formal cause. The 
covenant is sometimes explicit, but 
most trequently implicit. Vulgar 
signs or tests of witches are,—long 
eyes, not weeping, ill-favoured face, 
and mumtlinz. burning the thing be- 
witched, burning the thatch of the 
witch's house. heating of the horse- 
shoe, scalding water, casting the witch 
into water with her thumbs and toes 
tied across. But these signs are im- 
probable. The probable are, strong 
and lony suspicion. suspected ances- 


tors. bare contession, a corpse bleed- 
Ing upon the witch's touch, unusual 
bloody marks, cursing and banning, 
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* tho houses of notori- 
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impeached by other 
witches. tur caine public worship arid 
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worship of Gaal. The object of Gaule’s 
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condemuins people for witchcratt 
without sutiicient evidence. 
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It is divided into two heads. These are, if there be such a 
thing as original righteousness, and what it is. Taylor and 
the Socinians, Jeanes says, .deny the first. They explain 
original righteousness as simply being innocent of actual 
sin. Jeanes brings forward Scripture to prove that it was 
something positive. The proofs are, that man was made in 
God’s image, which is righteousness and holiness ; that God, 
after the creation, pronounced everything very good—this, 
applied to man, must be moral goodness. God made man 
upright, and St. Paul speaks of putting on the new man 
which is created after the image of God. These passages, 
Jeanes says, speak of an actual righteousness, and not a 
mere freedom from actual sin. Taylor had spoken of Adam’s 
knowledge as limited. This was a secondary point, but 
connected with the main question. Jeanes could not say 
that Adam was omniscient, but he maintained that being 
made in the image of God, this image was a likeness in 


CHARHV: 


—— 


Original 
righteousness 
something 
positive. 


understanding. Knowledge in Scripture generally means _ 
§ g g J 


practical knowledge. It is not merely agnition but cogni- 
tion,—knowledge with an acknowledgment. It could not 
be inferior to that knowledge which is in the new man, for 
it is in this that man is said to be renewed. In the Epistle 
to the Colossians knowledge is put for the whole new 
man, by the figure synecdoche. Scripture ascribes to Adam 
actions which imply a high degree of knowledge, as his 
naming all the beasts of the field, and exercising dominion 
over them. 

What the original righteousness was, is the next question. 
It is called original for several reasons. It was the first 
righteousness in the world. It was seated in our first pa- 
rents. They had it as soon as they were created. Jeanes 
considers it after the Puritan fashion of divisions and sub- 
divisions, till the subject seems to evaporate among the terms 
and distinctions. He tells us what it is materially, formally, 
subjectively, causatively, and in its effects. It is under the 
last head that we get the idea of something definite. It 
was a subordination of the body to the soul, of the lower 
faculties of the soul to the higher, and of all to God. That 
was original righteousness in its effects. The contrary is 
concupiscence, which in all the logical relations above men- 


What it is, 
explained. 
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352 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


tioned is sin. It is the law in the members which warreth 
against the law of the mind. In its effects it is the con- 
trary of original righteousness. 

After this treatise follows a series of letters that were writ- 
ten by Taylor and Jeanes ina further discussion of this ques- 
tion. A passage out of one of Taylor’s books was the text. 
He said ‘that every man is inclined to evil, some more, some 
less, but all in some instances, is very true, and it is an 
effect or condition of nature, but no sin properly. (1.) Be- 
cause that which is unavoidable is not a sin; and (2.) Be- 
cause it is accidental to nature, and not intrusive and es- 
sential. (3.) It is superadded to nature, and is after it,’ 
The meaning .of some of the words here used were to some 
extent the main subject of the controversy. Taylor denies 
that infirmity, or that which is a state or condition of nature, 
being merely accidental to nature, is sin. Jeanes reduced 
Taylor’s position to this premise, ‘Sin properly is not ac- 
cidental to the nature of man,’ which of course he denied. 
Porphyry defines an accident as ‘that which may be affirmed 
or denied of its subject, without contradiction to the essence 
or definition thereof.’ To deny sin of man is not to contra- 
dict the definition of him as a being that reasons, and there- 
fore sin is accidental. If it were natural and not accidental, 
then God, who is the author of nature, wonld be the author 
of sin. Christ was made like unto His brethren in all that 
is essential to the being of men, yet. He was without sin. 
The saints at the resurrection shall be sinless s, and yet men 
in all that is necessary to the being of men. It is evident 
that Taylor did not mean by nature what Jeanes understood 
him to mean. If he had, he would have been refuting him- 
self. It would have been saying that all sin is natural in 
the sense of umavoidable. Taylor answered that by ‘natural,’ 
he meant ‘reeular,’ ‘uniform. He was speaking of the 
Article on ‘ Original Sin,’ where he understands the inclina- 
tion to evil as not universal, but accidental. Christ had all 
natural desires, and yet Ile had no sin. If He had not na- 
tural human desires, He was not a perfect man. Mere ea- 
pacity for evil, or mere inclination to evil, is not sin. The 
ordinary doc trine of original sin is that it is natural, neces- 
sary, unavoidable. Tt was just this which Taylor ence: 
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This controversy began with letters between Taylor and CHAP. Vv. 
Jeanes through a mutual friend. It ended with their up- pares 
braiding each other mutually for want of discernment ; 
Jeanes ‘telling Taylor that he could not express himself pro- 
perly, and Taylor recommending Jeanes to find some more 
profitable way of employing his ingenuity than by cayilling 
at other people’s books. 

Hallam calls Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’ 
the first famous plea in this country for toleration in religion. 
It was not the first plea, but it was the first treatise on the 
subject that had any special interest. The principles had 
. been advocated by John Goodwin, Leonard Busher, John 
Baptist, and one or two other obscure or anonymous writers. 
Some have traced them to John Smyth, of Amsterdam, who 
was probably their first English advocate. The plea for 
liberty of conscience has always come most ardently from Liberty of 
those to whom it was denied. Men begged to be tolerated Cons1ence- 
long before they learned to tolerate. The most zealous ad- 
vocate of liberty of conscience in the seventeenth century 
was Lodowick Muggleton. The ‘prophet’ could not under- 
stand why the ond Protector suttered him to be so often 
putin the stocks and pelted by the populace. The ‘ Liberty 
of Prophesying’ was written when Taylor’s party were in 
adversity. The Presbyterians were in power. It was their 
turn to assert the right of the State to punish heretics. It 
was for those who were not tolerated to plead for toleration. 

Samuel Rutherford. one of the leaders of the Presbyte- Samuel 
rians in Scotland, wrote, in answer to Taylor, ‘A Free Paar 
Disputation against Pretended Liberty of Conscience.’ ty of Prophe- 
Rutherford was Professor of Divinity in the University of 5 
St. Andrew’s, aud one of the Commissioners from the Church 
of Scotland to the ‘Assembly of Divines.” Jeremy Taylor, 


the friend ot Arehbish 0 Laud, pleads tor: toler: stion to all 
sects and sectarics. Oue of the leaders of the Church of 
Seotland answers that eccicsiestical authorities have a divine 
commission to punish. heretics, even with death. This 
strange phenomenon is net fully explained Ly the mere cir- 


cumstanee that the ene is in power aud the other is not. 


The reason isa eper than this. lt is connecter L, av least on 


Rutherford’s side, with the essence of his ereed. He de- 
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Conscience 
not man’s 
guide. 
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clares in the very first page of his book, that to give liberty 
of conscience is to suppose conscience to be a man’s guide. 
It is to give it a royal prerogative, and to make it the rule 
of what we believe and of what we do. It is to put con- 
science in the place of God and the Bible. In other words, 
it is to deny infallibility and certainty as to what a man 
believes. How could Samuel Rutherford, as a minister of 
the Gospel, rebuke those who differed from him, if there was 
no guide for men but conscience? He will not deny that 
the saints have errors, and that there is need for indulgence 
and forbearance, but there must be ‘a taking of the foxes 
which destroy the vines.’ 

Rutherford begins with a consideration of conscience, 


The Bible and what it is, and what are its functions. It is a servant to be 


the Church 
must overrule 


the conscience. 


The Church 
niinllible 

when it de- 
clares truth, 


guided and directed by the word of God, or by what God re- 
veals to us. This supposes an infallible certainty, indepen- 
dent of the conscience, of what God says to us in the Bible. 
We might suppose that Rutherford had simply transferred the 
Bible to that place which is supplied in the Roman Catheolie- 
system by the supposition of an infallible Church. But 
this would be a mistake. Rutherford, like all the thorough 
Presbyterians, believed in a divinely appointed Church, and, 
consistently with this, he believed that God speaks to us by 
that Church. So that the Church, speaking in its lawful 
assemblies, is to be the ruler and guide of conscience. He 
does not say in so many words that the Church is infallible, 
but when he explains why we should submit to the decisions 
of a synod, it is on the supposition that they are agreeable 
to the Seriptures. Christ has said, ‘He that heareth you, 
heareth me.’ The Dutch Arminians had objected to this 
reliance on the decisions of svnods. They asked how the 
Church could determine anything with certainty when, in 
everything it determines, it may err, and is therefore fallible. ' 
Rutherford answered that the Scripture had determined all 
controversies. There was nothing in the Bible unexplained 
or controversial, except in regard of our dulness and sin- 
fulness. ‘The Church, though fallible, may determine in- 
fullible points of doctrine. ‘The Apostles and prophets erred 
when deserted by the Spirit, but though hable to err, they 
yet declared infailible truth, and so it'is now with tlie 
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Church and its pastors. Rutherford, like Laud, Montagu, CHAP. V. 
and the High Churchmen of the Church of England,denied ~~ 
that because the Church was fallible, it was therefore to be 
inferred that it could not determine anything infallibly. 

The ministers of the Church have an official, authoritative 
judgment, in virtue of which they are ‘to command, rebuke, 

and exhort.’ The people are ‘to obey those that are over 

them.’ It is said of the ministers of the Gospel, not of the 

people, ‘ He that heareth you heareth me.’ The officers of 

the Church declare the mind of Christ, as the judges, in in- 
terpreting the law, declare the mind and will of the king. 

The Arminians said that if anything was already determined 

in the Scriptures, there was no need ce a synod to determine 

it. The answer is, that without the ministerial determina- 

tion of the synod, people are left to interpret Scripture by 

their own private judgment; so that not the Scripture but 

their private interpretation of Scripture is their guide. 

The Church, then, declares truth. It has a ministerial 
power. It is the duty of the ministers of the Church to in- 
struct the civil magistrate in his duty. The Church cannot The Church 
use the sword against heresy, but it can complain of heretics {#8 Pv © 
to the civil magistrate. It can give them over to him who eal is 
has the power si the sword. The objection was raised that ee 
the civil magistrate has to do with manners, and not with 
religious opinions,—with what men do, and not with what 
they teach. Rutherford answers thai heretics do fail against 
manners. His argument is not clear, but it seems to be 
that as heretics are murderers of souls, it is the duty of the 
magistrate not to suffer them to escape. And if the MAag1S= 
trate is remiss in his duty, the ministers or sy nods oh to 
admonish him that he must coerce with the sword seditious 
wolves and Jezebels. It is gr vanced, indeed, that no external 
compulsion can change men’s behets. The sword of the 
magistrate should not, therefore, be used positively t to compel 
men to adopt externally a worship of which they do not ap- 
prove. The magistrate is only to use his power negatively 
by punishing acts of false worship, in so far as these acts 
are public, and likely to be destructive to the souls of others. 

He may also punis sh omissions of hearing the doctrine of 
the Gospe l, or of other external acts of worship. He docs 
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Mental blind- 
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punished, 
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not, however, do this as a service to God, but only as false 
worship, or as the omission of true worship, may be injurious 
to men as individuals, or destructive to the commonwealth 
over which he presides. John Goodwin said that the magis- 
trate cannot in justice punish errors of the mind, for they 
are unavoidable. ‘They depend on conviction, not on free- 
will. Rutherford answers that this might as well have been 
objected against the Mosaic command that a seducer who 
tempted the people to worship false gods, was to be stoned 
to death. The magistrate has to protect the people whom 
he governs; and as to the injustice from the fact that 
heresies or mental errors do not depend on the freedom of 
the will, Rutherford says that the same might be urged 
for adultery and murder. 

John Goodwin argued for a universal toleration, from the 
difficulty of arriving at truth. That required some degree 
of reason and understanding,—often, indeed, a supernatural 
illumination of the Holy Spirit. It haa been proposed to 
extend toleration to all who held fundamentals, and to leave 
freedom in things that were not fundamental. But Goodwin 
showed that the difficulty of arriving at certainty was not 


-less in the one case than in the other, and that heretics 


were to be pitied rather than punished, The distinction 
thus ceased to be of any service in the question of tolera- 
tion. Rutherford asks if the false prophet mentioned in 
Deuteronomy, or Elymas the sorcerer, were men to be 
pitied, rather than punished f for their errors, This mental 
blindness, which Goodwin said was excusable, was punished 
by command of God. Goodwin’s principle was evidently 
grounded on the Arminian doctrine that God could only 


punish men according to the measure of Lehr that had been 
given them. In Rutherford’s judgment, this was to arraign 


the divine justice at the bar of human reaseu. It was, he 
said, the old plea of the Donatists, who argued from liberty 
of free-will to hberty of conscience, and who unarestionably 
would have opposed the decrees of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Artaxerxes. Rutherford preferred following the Book of 


Denteronomy. There the idolaters and seducers were to be 
punished, ‘The same laws warrant us to pat to death those 
that ‘seduce souls.” There are, indeed, some things lett 
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indifferent, such as opinions and practices about meats and CHAP. V. 
drinks, or different expositions of the same text. But the 
point at which toleration is to cease, is when the difference 
makes a schism. St. Paul could not endure the divisions 
at Corinth. Christ was not divided. There were not two 
Churches, but only one. Christians are to strive to walk 
by the same rule, and not to divide themselves into sects, 
every one following his own private judgment. Heresy is Heresy not 
not a mere innocent error of the mind. St. Paul classes it ae a 
with the works of the flesh, making it one of the greatest of 
sins. 
After explaining what is to be the rule of our belief, 
Rutherford brings forward many arguments against tolera- 
tion. It is without authority either in the Old or the 
New Testament. It implies a sceptical spirit as to the cer- Toleration im- 
tainty of what is revealed. There is but one way. It is aes nae 
the old way, the ‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ God to revelation. 
has not left it to men to serve Him as conscience dictates. 
He has given laws how He is to be served. It was in the 
days when there was no King in Israel, that Micah conse- 
crated one of his sons, and made him his priest. The magis- 
trate is to take care that such as Micah do not serve God 
according to their erroneous conscience. If he neglect his 
duty, the people will soon multiply groves and ‘altars, ac- 
cording to the number of their cities”. The Arminians said 
that under the Old Testament the prophets were infallible, 
but no such infallibility belongs to the ministers or magis- 
trates under the Gospel. Rutherford answered that we 
must have a ‘full persuasion,’ and though the Church be 
fallible, we are not to be ecarmed about with every wind 
of doctrine. Toleration of heresy destroys our hope and 
comfort in the Scriptures. It takes away from the ministers 
of the word authority to rebuke and silence guinsavers. It 
takes away from magistrates the authority expressly given 
to them in the Fourth Connnandment, and, as it has been 
alveady shown, it Is contrary to all the laws of the Old Tes- 


tament for restraimue teachers of lies. Rutherford adds 
many passages from the New Testament, proving that the 


magistrate is to punish heretics. He is ‘a terror to evil Phe magis- 
D5 : trite to pun- 


doers.’ He is so to govern the State, as that men may ‘lead ish heretics, 
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quiet and peaceful lives.’ Moreover we read in the Revela- 
tion that the ‘ten kings’ as kings punished the idolatrous 
woman, and burnt her with fire. The old emperors made 
laws against heretics. Jeremy Taylor had quoted from some 
of the Fathers passages advocating toleration. But he also 
said that all sorts of Christians dissent from the doctrines 
of some of the most celebrated Fathers. Therefore, said 
Rutherford, they are not authorities for liberty of conscience. 

Bishop Taylor’s plea for toleration, strange as it may ap- 
pear when coming from a High Churchman, really was the 
same as Goodwin’s,—the uncertainty of the meaning of all 
that is revealed inthe Scriptures. He pointed to the various 
readings, the different punctuations, the many senses in 
which a passage might be understood, the meaning often 
depending on a letter or an accent. Rutherford answered 
from the providence of God, which must have watched 
over His word so as to deliver it clear and infallible to the 
Church. Translators, copyists, or printers might err, but 
God could not suffer their errors to affect the infallibility of 
what is revealed. 

The ‘ Liberty of Conscience literature,’ before the publica- 
tion of Jeremy Taylor’s book, consisted chiefly of some 
tracts and pamphlets.* The oldest of them was that of 
Leonard Busher already mentioned. It was written in 1614, 
and presented to King James and the Parliament. Busher 
does not seem to have been a preacher. He is simply called 
‘a citizen of London.’ His principles apparently were Pres- 
byterian. The tract was republished in 1646, with an 
epistle prefixed by a Presbyterian, addressed ‘To the Pres- 
byterian Reader. The epistle was an exhortation to the 
Presbyterians now in power to practise that toleration which 
Busher had begged from the King and the bishops. The 

> 


arguments of the tract were solid. Busher told the King 


that true rehgion was not inherited by birth, and that is 
could not be propagated by fire or sword. The laws which 
coinpelled all subjects to be of the same rehgion as the King 


he called cruel and antichristian. Christianity can be re- 
ecived only by those who are convinced of its truth. It 


* A good collection of these tracts, in Dr. Williams’ litirary 
bonnd in one volume, will be found under Leonard Baste r, 
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rests on the command to ‘go and teach all nations.’ Its 
Apostles were not to compel, but to persuade men. Christ 
came not to destroy men’s lives, but to saye them. Kings 
must receive their faith in the same way as subjects receive 
theirs ; that is, not as kings, but as men. Christ’s king- 
dom is not of this world. It is not defended by the sword, 
but by the word and Spirit of God. Christ said, ‘ He that 
will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as a heathen 
and a publican.” He did not say, ‘Let him be burned, 
banished, or imprisoned.’ Christians may be persecuted, 
but they should never be persecutors. Abel did not kill 
Cain ; Isaac and Jacob did not persecute Ishmael and Esau. 
We are the children of the -patriarchs who suffered, not of 
those by whom they were oppressed. Believers do not live 
for the destruction of unbelievers, but for their conversion, 
edification, and salvation. It is the duty of kings and ma- 
gistrates to attend upon temporal affairs, and of bishops and 
ministers to attend upon spiritual. They are not to inter- 
fere with each other’s authority, office, or function. Con- 
stantine understood this when he wrote to the Bishop of 
Rome that he would force no man to receive the Christian 
faith. 

To this address Busher added ‘ Certain Reasons against 
Persecution.’ He did not find that Christ had commanded 
any king, bishop, or minister to persecute people because 
of differences in religion. He rather found the hberty of 
the gospel to consist in being free to receive or reject, ac- 
cording as a man was persuaded in his own mind. To foree 
all men to one religion is to fill the Church with dissemblers, 
to make it a Babel where all is confusion, and out of which 
the people of God are to come and be separate. It was 
the true Church that was represented by the woman that 
fled into the wilderness. The prosperous, persecutinge Ba- 
bylon was the great Antichrist. Busher told the King and 
the Parliament that no harm could come to the State by 
free discussion of all religious questions. It was necessary 
to make laws to guard against treason, and, though Jews 
or Roman Catholics mueht be allowed freely to advocate then 
doctrines, it was thoneht desirable that they should only be 
permitted to argue from the Seriptures. All false ministers, 
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Busher says, have little else to build their doctrine on but 
the Fathers. And if not allowed to reason from them, they 
will have very little to say. This was certainly a curious 
limitation in a plea for universal liberty of conscience and 
freedom of discussion. 

A treatise which Samuel Rutherford had before him, be- 
sides those of John Goodwin and Jeremy Taylor, was called 
‘The Ancient Bounds ; or, Liberty of Conscience, Tenderly 
Stated, Modestly Asserted, and Mildly Vindicated.’ This 
was published in 1645, and does not bear any author’s name. 
A preface says that the ‘object was first to institute every 
Christian in his right to free judging, and accepting what 
he holds, and peocadly to vindicate a necessary advantage 
to the truth which would result from this eae The 
argument of the book is built on the supremacy of con- 
science. It is God’s throne. As every man is a microcosm, 
or epitome of the world of nature, so every believer is said 
to be an epitome of Christ mystical. All vice is contrary to 
the light of nature. It does not proceed from conscience, 
but from an evil will. ; 

The author of ‘The Ancient Bounds’ does not deny to 
the Christian magistrate the power and right to protect 
true religion, and to repress heresy. A man whois a Chris- 
tian cannot merge his Christianity in his civil office. His 
duty as a Christian is enlarged by his magistracy. It is not 
changed. Morality must be within his cognizance. Chris- 
tian ministers being teachers of the moral virtnes, the ma- 
eistrate is to protect them, so thar they may teach the people 
in safety. Here the second table of the law is committed to 
the magistrate. Ile is not to see God dishonoured by a 
manifest breach of morality. As for the first table, it is his 
duty to keep it, so far at least as the light of nature teaches. 
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All these things are by the light of nature manifestly good 
for socicty. It is reckoned evident, too, that he must take 
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He may do anything for the truth, so long as men of a CHAP. V. 
different mind are left to their own conscience. It is the 
duty of the magistrate to do all he can for truth. He is to 
recommend, profess, persuade, and even teach what is true, 
but he is not to use force to make men believe. ‘The 
Ancient Bounds’ seems to be the work of an Independent. 
Its plea for liberty is simply an argument against coercion. 
It is directed especially against the ‘ Covenant.’ The author 
is opposed to persecution, but it would be dificult for the 
civil magistrate to interfere in religion to the extent here 
recommended, without interfering also with the liberty of 
the individual conscience. 

It is sometimes outside of ecclesiastical circles that we 
get the best insight into the theological spirit of any given 
age. Men who are in daily contact with the naked realities 
of life, are often indifferent to abstractions which, in the 
judgment of the clergy, are of the highest moment. The 
religious life of a nation may always be tested by its influ- 
ence among the intelligent laity. It too often happens that 
the people submit their judgments to the clergy, in which 
case the result is only evil. It is worse still when the na- 
tional thought is opposed to the ecclesiastical. The normal 
condition is when they mutually influence each other. In the 
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seventeenth century books on religion were mostly written by 
7 the clergy. The exceptions are some theological writings by 
3 members of other professions. The twomen whom we selec 
as representatives of this class, at the era ef the Restoration, 
are Sir Thomas Browne and Sir Matthew Hale, the one a Sit Thomas 
| physician and the other a lawyer. A physician, in the pro- Ee 
I 


secution of the physical studies which belong to his prores- 
sion, is necessarily in immediate contact with theology. If 


| his spirit is secular and merely utilitarian, it may never 
eee sal 
rise above the study of the material and observation of the 
phenomena of nature. If lis spirit is really scientitie, it 


must be theological. His theology will probably be a heresy 


} 7 


in the eves of the Chureh, but a oy it must be, caine A 8 
for this simple reason, that the study of nature is the stu ; 
of causes. If to the scientific spirit there is added a rcligieus 
bias, then the religion of the physician will either become 
the ordinary theology of lis time, or ir will be a devout re- 
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verence of the all-pervading spirit of nature. The ‘ Religio 
Medici’? of Sir Thomas Browne was of the former kind, but 
not without a mixture of the latter. 

In the beginning of the treatise the author takes notice of 
the general suspicion that physicians have no religion at all, 
or if they have, that it is a very indifferent one. ‘There was 
a proverbial saying that where three physicians are, two of 
them are atheists. Sir Thomas Browne vindicates the pro- 
fession from the charge of irreligion. He speaks in the 
first person, but placing himself, we apprehend, so as to 
speak for all physicians. He is a Christian, but there aro 
points of his faith which he will not ardently defend, and 
there are errors which he will not violently oppose. The 
very nature of these questions teaches him moderation. He 
is a Protestant because he adheres to the Reformed Church. 
He confesses in himself a tendency to superstition, which he 
finds it necessary to check. He might reverence the holy 
water and the crucifix. The Ave Maria bell has a solemn 
sound. He respects the sincerity of the Roman Catholic, 
but pitics his misplaced devotion. He believes in the Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England. Where Scripture is silent, 
the Church is his text, and where both are silent, he follows 
the dictates of his own reason. It is, he says, an unjust 
scandal of our enemies to reckon the nativity of our religion 
from Heury VII. That monarch did what his predecessors 
had tried to do in times past. The Pope calls us heretics, 
but charity should teach us not to call him Antichrist, or 
the man of sin. The physician has no genius for disputes in 
religion, An inconsiderate zeal for truth may injureit. Every 
man is not a preper champion to stand up against error. 
When diticulties come in the way, it is best to forget them, 


or at least to defer them till more manly reason is able to 
solve the: ‘To divinity,’ Sir Thomas Browne says, § Llove 
to ae one road, and though not a an wnplicit yet an 
humble faith, follow the great wheel of the Church.’ 

He does not explo what le means by an bumble fiuitht, 


which is not ‘implicit? He wants to retain fidelity to the 


Church. To do zhis, he seemed to think submiusston to som: 
extent necessary. But to what extent he does not vi 1) Wi 
(grat 


know. His religion is to be, ‘if possible, somethn 
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tional, at the same time it must be sufficiently orthodox to CHAP. V. 
harmonize with that of the Church of England. He tells us a: 
of heresies which he had once entertained, but which he has Does not __ 
now rejected. One was, that the souls of men perished with ee s ae 
their bodies, and did not live again till the resurrection. tic. 
Another was, that God would not pérsist in His vengeance 
for ever, but would at last relieve the souls of the wicked 
from the torments of hell; a third, which, however, he never 
practised, but wished that it had been agreeable to truth, 

: was prayer for the dead. The physician fell into heresies, 
but he was restored by returning to the faith of the Church. 
He learned to auswer all objections by the saying of Ter- 
tullian, ‘it is certain because it is impossible.” He blessed 
himself that he did not live in the days of those who saw 
miracles, for then he could not have had the happiness of 
believing without evidence. Since he was of understanding 
to know that we know nothing, his reason was more phable 
to faith. He believed that there was a tree in Paradise of 
whose fruit Adam and Eve partook, although the plants of the 
field were not yet grown, for God had not caused it to rain 
upon the earth. He believed the serpent crawled upon its 
belly before the curse was, and as a physician he knew that 
some women escaped the curse connected with childbirth. 
Faith taught him to believe many things which reason tried 
to persuade him were false. 

Sir Thomas Browne was one of those philosophers who 
reasoned or believed at the dictate of fancy. He followed Followed faith 
reason when it suited him, and faith when he prefe rred | ee 
faith. He vindicated the doctrine of predestination, on the 
ground that there was no distinction of past, present, or 
future with God. The J AJ was ever the same in His 
doings and His designs. Predestination mm this sense is On predesti- 
obviously beyond the reach either of man’s detending or es 
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denying. But the physician for a time becomes mystica}. 


Pythagoras helps hin to understand the Trinity. 


> | a > 
but an lmace of Tt 


convinees lin that the visible worl is 
invisible. The Divine Being is wise, because He compre- 
hends all that He has made, but His erest knowledee is in 
comprehending Himself, which is something that He did 


not mike. After saying this, Sir Thomas leaves the mys- 
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CHAP: V. 


The book of 


nature. 
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tical. Knowledge of this kind, he says, is too high for us. 
We only see a reflex of the Deity. Our understanding is 
dimmer than the eye of Moses. We must be content to 
trace the footprints which God has left in nature. This is 
the debt which reason owes to God. This world directs us 
to acause. So beauteous a structure can only be the pro- 
duction of divine art. Everything is made for an end. Na- 
ture has no ‘grotesques.? The works of nature were the 
teachers of the Pagans. The natural motion of the sun 
taught them more than the Israelites learned by its standing 
still in the valley of Gibeon. The heathen read more in the 
book of nature than we do, because we are accustomed to 
another book. 

By not reading the beok of nature aright, many have had 
their devotion perverted into atheism. Passion and rea- 
son have conspired against faith. The physician has en- 
deavoured to compose these feuds. The propositions of 
faith seem absurd to reason, and those of reason, to passion. 
But the commonwealth of the soul should be so regulated 
that all the three should be kings, and yet but one mo- 
narchy. ‘The doubts in divinity ‘the physician conquered, 
not in a martial position, but ‘on his knees,’ It is, he 
says, the devil with whom in this conflict we have to con- 
tend. The devil wished to resolve the miracle of the brazen 
serpent into the power of sympathy, and to explain by 
bitumen or naphtha the nuracle of Elijah when he en- 
trenched the altar round with water. But these tempta- 
tations were resisted.  Faith-in the Divine Omnipotence 
solved all difficulties im the way of believing miracles. And 
not only miracles, but all thmes supernatural, in which men 


: nd Bie = 4 ot # 6) sles ry _ as _ c 
at that time believed. For my part, sir Thomas Savs, a 
have ever believed, and do now know, that there are witches,’ 
He rejects, indeed, sne of the mere vulear forms of the 
faith in witcberatt, Hut he does believe that Gdovils Pos= 
eres, ne eel lire cil ai 
sess mens bores. LES CTE SS USO Sy eVOre Man was 
a guardian angel, that the world is toll of spivics, and that 

Me ai ver za : 
there may be, as Plato and the eld plulosophers said, a uni- 


versal spirit common to the whole world. Lf am sure,’ he 


says, ‘that there is a common spirit that plays within us, 
yet makes no part of us, and that is the Spirit of Ged, the 
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fire and scintillation of that noble and mighty essence, CHAP. V. 
which is the life and radical heat of spirits. The Pla- 
tonic scale of creation was too fascinating a conception not 
to commend itself to the imagination of Sir Thomas Browne, 
even had it been less supported than it is by the facts of 
the physical world. That man was the microcosm of na- 
ture, seemed but a trope of rhetoric till his second thoughts 
told him that there was some truth in it. 

On the nature of faith and the resurrection of the body, Sir Thomas 
Sir Thomas Browne expresses himself almost in the words cies 
of Bishop Pearson. Only to believe possibilities, he says, 
is not faith, it is mere philosophy. Among the matters of 
faith impossible to reason, was the belief that the very par- 
ticles of the body would all be restored at the resurrection. 

But though this is pronounced possible only to faith, Sir 
Thomas immediately explains, by analogies from nature, 
how it is possible to reason. Hell is explained rationally as 
something in the heart of man. There are many hells. 
There were more than one hell in Mary Magdalene ; every 
devil was a hell. It is not reckoned within the province of 
reason to pronounce judgment concerning the final state of 
the good men among the heathen who lived before the in- 
carnation of Christ. Sir Thomas says it seems hard that 
they should not be saved. There ought at least to be 
a limbo for them in hell, where their sufferings may not 
be extreme. Yet he dare not question the justice of God, 
if they should awake to torments, because of the sin of 
Adam. Then he explains by reason how these good works 


were only the result of living according to the rule of na- 
ture. They followed that rule as beasts follow the rule 
of their ives. It is, then, no merit in them that they were 


good men. These examples show that salvation is only 

through Christ, and thet the most perfect actions of men 

have no title or claim to heaven. Sir Thomas Browne was 

only a philosopher by fits. tte did not believe that virtue And only a 
eee its own reward. He looked for a reward superadded as philosopher 
necessary to encourage men to practise it; and when ret 


gave alms it was not, le tells us, to satisfy the wants of his 
brother, but to fulfl the commends of God. 


Members of the profession of law are generally more or- 
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thodox than those of the profession of medicine. Having 
less to do either with nature or speculative philosophy, they 
seek in religion rather a rule of life than a subject for dis-- 
quisition. We owe to lawyers many valuable theological 
writings, but there is scarcely one who has been a leader of 
a sect, or a great teacher of heresy. Bacon and Prynne, 
the two of whom we have already had occasion to speak, were 
rigidly orthodox. Sir Matthew Hale is no exception to the 
rule of legal orthodoxy. He was educated among the Pu- 
ritans, and though a Conformist at the Restoration, he re- 
tained through life the religious strictness which he had 
learned and practised in his youth. Besides several small 
works on practical religion, Sir Matthew Hale wrote a trea- 
tise of some length on ‘ The Primitive Origination of Man- 
kind.’ He examined the subject simply in the heht of 
nature. After comparing the various hypotheses of the 
Pagan philosophers with the account in the Book of Genesis, 
he came to the conclusion that the latter, apart from the 
question of inspiration, was the most agreeable to reason. ~ 

This work may be classed among those on the evidences 
of religion. Its immediate object is not to defend either 
Theism or Christianity, yet the author says that he does 
not know any better preservative against atheism than the 
consideration of the origination of mankind. He refutes, 
by the usual metaphysical arguments, the theories that 
suppose the world eternal. Ifthe world had a beginning, 
of course it follows that man must have had a beginning. 
But the positive evidence is derived from facts. We 
have not, indeed, as to any events of past times, that evi- 
dence which is infallible. We have only moral evidence 
that such men as Augustus, Wiliam the Conqueror, or 
Henry VIII. ever lived. We have only moral evidence that 


there is such acitras Venice or Rome. The question, then, 
is one of history, even of the earnest historv, where the 
alleged facts themselves must be meusured by their con- 
OViuey with other times. Another arcument is from the 
late invention of arts, au arcu eut curmnion with the theo- 


logical writers of this century. Kindred to this was an 


) 


argument from the late origin of the Pagan deities, and the 
beginning of the eities and kingdoms of antiquity. The 
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questions on which these arguments were based, were sup- 


posed to be settled in Sir 1 Matthen Hale’s 
inquiries have placed them all in a different light. 


day, but modern 
This 


work was intended, the author says, as but a discourse in 


the outward court of the temple. 


It proceeds no further 


than to show that the Mosaic account of creation is sup- 
ported by facts of history, so far as we can learn them. 
The theology is, that all was made for man, that man was 
made for God, and that this life is a probation in which 


God has endowed us with free-will. 
final and everlasting blessedness. 


Himself, and in seeking His 
piness.* 


* The great blot on Sir Matthew 
Hale’s reputation is the burning of 
the witches at Bury St. Edmund’s. 
Amy Duny and Rose Callender, two 
wrinkled old women, were charged 
with laying spells on several children, 
particularly William Durent, Eliza- 
beth Pacy, and Deborah Pacy. The 
bewitching of William Durent rested 
on the testimony of his mother, who 
said that seven years ago, when he 
was a child, she had given Amy 
Duny a penny to take care of him 
for the day, charging her not to give 
the child suck. That night the child 
fell into fits, and was therefore sup- 
posed to have been bewitched. Dr, 
Jacob, a physician at Yarmouth. who 
knew something of witchcraft. told the 
mother to put the child into a blan- 
ket, and if there was anything in the 
blanket, she was to throw it into the 
fire. That same nizht a toad fell out 
of the blanket. which being cast into 
the fire, caused a great explosion like 
gunpowder, and vanished up ths 
chimney. Next day Amy Duny was 
found to be in a deplorab le condition, 
her face and legs being all scorched. 
The father of the two girls Pacy said 
that he had refused to give Amy Duny 


and Rose Callender some herrings, 
and they were on that account very 
anery. Soon utter this lus two cirls 


were taken ill, and lirge ¢ 


quanti us 


It is preparatory to 
God has made us for 


glory we seek our own hap- 


of pins and twopenny nails came out 
of their throats. The girls declared 
that Amy Duny and Rose Callender 
visited them in the shape of a bee 
and a mouse. It was also shown that 
Amy Duny had bewitched a cart 
which had wrenched the window of 
her cottage. The cart that day was 
overthrown several times. Amy Duny 
had also predicted that some geese 
which a neighbour had bought would 
all be destroyed. which prediction was 
duly fulilled. The Jury returned a 
verdict of Gyi/ty, though it is speci- 
ally recorded, and even as evidence 
against the accused. that ‘as soon as 
the witnesses came into Court they 
were struck dumb, and could utter 
nothing but inarticulate sounds, nor 
did they regain the use of thei ‘ir spee ch 
till the Penis was given. It is 
strange that lawyers, ministers, and 
even physicians, should have had 
such faith in witcheraft as to burn 
old women on such evidence as this. 
It is not fair, however, to make this 
belief in witcheratt the test of the 
rational progress of an age. This 
special belief remained lone after 
every foundation on which it rested 
had bern overturned. In the estimate 
of progress if must certainly be al- 
lowed to ha ar ts weivht. but it oneht 
not to be taken as the sole measure. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


RATIONAL THEOLOGIANS.— JOHN HALES, OF ETON. — WILLIAM 
CHILLINGWORTH.—THOMAS HOBBES, OF MALMESBURY.—-RE- 
PLIES TO HOBBES.—LORD CLARENDON.—ARCHBISHOP TENISON. 
—ARCHBISHOP BRAMHALL.—SAMUEL CLARKE.—BISHOP PARKER. 
—THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS.—DR. CUDWORTH. — HENRY 
MORE.—JOHN SMITH.—BENJAMIN WHICHCOT.—BISHOP CUMBER- 
LAND.—LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY.—REPLIES TO LORD HER- 
BERT.—JOHN LOCKE.—THOMAS HALYBURTON.—DANIEL WHITBY. 
—RICHARD BAXTER. 


E have reserved for this Chapter the names of some 

writers who were properly outside of the Conformist 

and Puritan strifes. To Episcopacy and the ceremonies 

of the Church they had no special attachment, and at 

the same time no special objection. In their judgment, 

these were matters that belonged to the necessarily chang- 

ing outward form. In the same way they regarded some 

doctrines, which others held to be essential, as mere opinions 

or mere forms of a doctrine which might sometimes be more 

wisely put in another form. These writers have been called 

Rational theo- Latitudinarians, Rationalists, Platonists, and some other 
logians. like names, none of which are very appropriate, and all of 
which fail to describe the men when put into one class. 


> 
t 


In words, in modes of speech, and generally in their mode 

of thinking, they are all in some réspects at variance with 
} 1% bo) ee ee al ‘tg Fae 

the words; and freqnently with the tone of the Articles 


A ‘ 
and formularies of the Church of Eneland. It is not that 
they teach what nneht be called new truth, but they look at 


the old truth in new ways. They were men of progress, 
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who did not think it a sin to differ either from the Fathers 
or the Reformers. Other parties did this, and denied that 
they did it. The Latitudinarians, on the other hand, recog- 
nized such differences in different ages, as the necessary 
conditions of mental and spiritual development. 

The Church of England’s transition from Calvinism to 
Arminianism in the time of James and Charles, was one of 
those inevitable changes which come over every progressive 
community. Calvinism was the embodiment of Christian 
doctrine that grew out of the necessities of the Reformation. 
A milder form of the doctrines of grace might have been 
ineffectual to check the errors of the Church of Rome as to 
the merit of ceremonial works, and the virtue of the sacra- 
mental opus operatum. Luther and Calvin found the strength 
of their cause in the conviction that salvation was from Christ 
only, and without the mediation of any church or priest. 
The Arminian form of the doctrine is sufficiently distinct, 
but the doctrine was fortified, so to speak, in the system of 
Calvin, by being connected with an unconditional election 
of some men to eternal life. If-the elect were chosen be- 
fore they had done good or evil, there was no place left for 
the necessity of good works, and consequently no ground on 
which the Church of Rome could erect its doctrine of priestly 
mediation. 

But the hypothesis of an unconditional election was not 
absolutely necessary to the argument. The Protestant 
principle was found to be clear without it. At the first 
wave of fresh thought after the Reformation, it struggled 
for existence. It was cast aside by the Churches of Holland 
and Geneva. The Church of England hastened to uphold 
it'at the Synod of Dort, but there were changes going on 
in the Church of England, and there, too, it was convenient 
to drop the theology of Calvin and Augustine, and to fall 
back on what was called the Catholic’ doctrine of universal 
love. 

Among the Englishmen present at the Synod of Dort was 


‘the ever-memorable John Hales, of Eton.” He had gone. 


CHAP VL: 


with Hall, Davenant, Carleton, and Ward, to uphold the old © 


faith of the Reformers on predestination and reprobation, 
but he came back a convert to Arminianism. Atthe Synod 
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night to John 
Calvin.’ 
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Supper, 
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of Dort, to use his own words, he ‘bade good night to John 
Calvin’ In giving up Calvinism, Hales parted with the old 
orthodox Churchmen, who soon after had to defend the Church 
of England against the new Arminians. As he was not a 
High Churchman, he could not take part with those in the 
Cpaey of England who embraced Arminianism. These went 
back in earch of authority for something which they called 
‘Catholic’ Hales preferred reason to authority. One of 
his tracts, In manuscript, had come under the notice of 
Archbishop Laud, who sent for him, and, as Heylin records 
the story, they had an excited debate over it, which ended 
in Laud procuring for Hales a prebend’s stall at Windsor. 
We can only judge of Hales from his tracts and his ‘ Golden 
Remains,’ which consist chiefly of sermons written at different 
periods of his life. He was a reserved man, and standing 
almost alone with wide theological sympathies, he was ex- 
posed on all sides to suspicions of heresy. Arminian and 
Socinian were names freely applied to him, and it was 


even said that he took -pleasure in reading the writings of- 


the Familists. He buried himself in books; he read more 
than ke wrote ; he thought more than he said; he patiently 
waited God’s time; like a true believer, he did not make 
haste. Firm faith and calm hope are always necessary to 
dispel the melancholy which threatens to gather round the 
soul of a great man who in religion has taken a step in 
advance of the world around him. He is not anxious to 
make mere converts to his opinions, nor to refute those 
who differ from him. He is content to say what he feels to 
be true. He knows that others will agree with him when 


they have the hight which = has. He knows, too, that he 
will himself believe nee ly should he get more light than 
he has now. 

One of Hales’ tracts is on the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. Here the difference of language from that of 
the Reformers is marked. The substance of what the Re- 
formers taught when they spoke plainly is retained, but 


all that they seemed to teach when they used the old ec 
siastical phrases 1s entircly rejected. Cranmer thought mm 


was obliged to use what he called the language of the 


Catholie Fathers when he spoke of the sacraments, U 
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he had plainly rejected the doctrine which that language CHAP. VI. 
was supposed to teach. The High Churchman, in retaining 
the language, retained also the doctrine which Cranmer 
had rejected. Hales received Cranmer’s doctrine, but re- 
fused Cranmer’s speech. He denied that there was any 
virtue in consecration, or that it was necessary to the cele- 
bration of the Supper. In Jesus the action of blessing the 
bread and the wine was proper and natural to the circum- 
stances. But He gave no command that His disciples, in 
continuing the memory of the last Supper, were to use any 
words. St. Ambrose made it necessary to a sacrament that 
something be said and something done. Hales says it is 
enough that one thing is done by which something else is sig- 
nified. He thought that if the words of consecration could 
be omitted, a great part of the superstition which attends 
the action of consecration would be cut away. Some per- 
sons speak of the body and blood of Christ being present, 
but not carnally, which Hales compares to the ‘ nonsense’ 
of the divines of the Church of Rome, who tell us that the 
blood of Christ is really sacrificed, but not as blood. To 
this manifest solecism of the presence of a body spiritually, 
Hales traces ‘the crude speeches of the learned of the Re- Crude _ 
formed parts,’ when they tell the divines of the Church of epeeehiesof 


5 the Reformers 
Rome that they acknowledge a presence, but are ignorant about the 


of the manner how it is. This conceit, as he calls it, is es 
declared to be not only a ‘falsehood,’ but a ‘mere novelty.’ 
It is nowhere to be found among the ancients. It origi- 
nated with Martin Bucer, who was unreasonably afraid of 
separating too far from the Church cf Rome. From him it 
descended to Calvin and Beza, and through their influence 
it found its way into all the Reformed Churches. Hales? 
own doctrine is, that in the Lord’s Supper there is nothing 
given except bread and wine, and these are signs not 
of something there exlnbited, but of Christ’s body and 
blood, which were given for us many centuries ago. Jesus 
Christ is not eaten by any, cither spiritually or really. The 
eating of His body is a figure, and the benefit intended by 
that speech is not confined to the Eucharist, but is common 
to all acts of sincere worship, in whatever place they are 
performed. The true use of the Lord’s Supper is the com- 
2 BIZ 
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memoration of His death. It is also a witness to our union 
with Christ, and our communion one with another. 

‘Hales explains the ‘keys’ as the doctrine of the Gospel, 
including the administration of sacraments, or whatever is a 
manifestation of the doctrine of the Gospel. The power of 
the keys is declarative. Every Christian now living has 
this power, not only for his own use, but for the benefit of 
others. To exercise it is to teach men Christian truth, to 
lead them into the way of life, or, to use Hales’ expression, 
“to save souls.’ A Church as distinct from the congrega- 
tion of believers is unknown to him. Men and women, 
clergymen and laymen, are all simply believers in relation to 
the Church. The pretensions of the Church of Rome are 
dealt with in a few pointed sentences. That general coun- 
cils may not err, and yet the individual persons may, Hales 
pronounces ‘a merry speech.’ Christ has promised per- 
petual assistance to His Church, but he has nowhere pro- 
phesied that the Church should perpetually adhere to Him. 
To those that persevere to the end, Christ has promised 
the victory over death and hell. Against them the gates of 
hell, which is a Hebraism for hell, shall not prevail. The 
benefit of confession Hales illustrates by a quotation from 
Pliny. That author says that when one is bitten by a scorpion, 
if he go and whisper it in the ear of an ass, he shall be at 
once relieved. Hales says he doubts not but that sin is a 
scorpion, and that its bite is deadly. But as for the sove- 
reign remedy of whispering it in the ear either of a pricst, 
or, what is the same thing, the animal mentioned by Pliny, 
he believes the one as much as the other. 

The tract on schism is the best known of the ‘ Golden Re- 
mains,’ probably from the circumstance that it is the one of 
which Laud took notice. Hales calls heresy and schism two 
theological scarecrows. They are commonly used by those 
who uphold a party, to frighten sincere people from in- 
quiry. Heresy is an act of the will. It is not a mere mis- 
tuke, If it were, then all men would be heretics, for all 
men have some errors. It is a wilful mistake. This was 
the judgment of all the Fathers, and to this agrees the 
saying of Augustine, ‘I may err, I am unwilling to be a 
herctic.? Manicheauism, Valentinianism, Marcionism, and 
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JOHN HALES. | 373 
Mahometanism are heresies truly and properly. The authors CHAP. VI. 
from whom they were named, invented them, knowing that ak 
what they taught was false. But this cannot be said of 
Arius, Nestorius, and some others, who erred about the 
Trinity. Their errors were not wilful, and therefore not to 
be called heresies. To avoid schism, Hales recommends 
the expurgation from all liturgies of all that is offensive to 
any party, and leaying nothing but that on which all parties 
agree. Loading public forms with men’s private fancies, is 
the sure way, he says, to perpetuate schism to the end of 
the world. 

From the sermons we may learn more fully what were 
Hales’ views of the Church and the Scriptures. One is on 
the text ‘My kingdom is not of this world’ If the text be On the king- 
true, it is useless to look for the kingdom of Christ here. Homo Cas 
To write of ‘notes’ by which it may be known, is ‘a learned 
impertinence.’ The Church cannot be pointed out if it is 
not of this world. The devil could show Jesus all the 
kingdoms of the earth, and the glory of them, but Christ’s 
kingdom was not any of these. It is the glory of His 
kingdom that it is invisible. When we call any company 
of professing Christians the Church, it is only a speech of 
courtesy. We hope in charity that they all are what they 
profess to be. To send men up and down the world to find 
the Church is but ‘Popish madness.’ It is like the chil- 
dren of the prophets seeking Ehas, or the nobles of Jeru- 
salem seeking Jeremy the prophet. They could not find 
him, because the Lord had hid him. The profession of the 
Gospel is ike a city set ona hill. It is easy to know what 
true Christianity is, but the true kmgdom of God, which 
consists only of the true behevers, is, as Jesus said, lke 
a treasure hid in a ficld. Saul was sent to seek Ins father’s 
asses, and found a kingdom. If we go in search of our 
Father’s kingdom, looking for it as a visible Church, the Not the visi- 
‘contrary of what betel Saul may befal us. Instead of the Die Shunk: 
kingdom we may find ‘asses.’ Jesus directs us in the Gospel 
where to find His kingdom. It isin the soul. It is in- 
visible. It cometh not with observation. ‘ Neither shall ye 
say lo here or lo there, for the kingdom of God is within you.’ 
Let every man, thercfore, Hales says, ‘retire into himself, 
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CHAP: VI. 


On the Scrip- 
tures. 


William 
Chilling- 
worth. 
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and see if he can find this kingdom in his heart, for if he 
find it not there, in vain shall he find it in all the world 
besides.’ 

We know the Scriptures to be the word of God by the 
testimony of the professing Church. This is a testimony 
which all people can understand. Learned men have further 
evidence from the records of antiquity, and different copies 
of the books bearing the same titles. If it is objected that 
this only proves the genuineness of the books, not that they 
are divine, Hales answers that the miracles proved to those 
who saw them that the doctrine is of God. The infallible 
record of these miracles is proof to us. The thing to be 
proved was the infallibility of the records. Hales was here 
got into a common circle. The only thing remarkable is to 
find him in it. He mentions two ways by which pcople 
wrest the Scriptures. One is by denying their plain 
meaning, and another is by extracting from them what 
neither God nor nature ever put in them. The Manichees 
said that the Old Testament had no reference to the Mes- 
siah. Isidore Pelusiota said that everything in the Old 
Testament referred to Christ. When it is said that Scrip- 
ture is the word of God, it is the sense that is meant, 
and not the mere words of the book. The saints of old 
time had immediate converse with God. Now the truth 
is committed to wnitings. They had the Spirit, the same 
Spirit which is promised to us, but in a different manner. 
What was written by God in their hearts, was written by 
them in books for our instruction. The Spirit teaches us, 
by stirring up within us a desire to learn, not by giving us 
information. We have now no direct revelation but that 
which is written in the Scriptures. 

A kindred spirit to John Hales, of Eton, was William 
Chilmeworth. He was unlike the men of his century in 
this one thing, that he recognized in reason the final judge 
and arbiter of region. Tt might be imperfect. We might 
erave an authority to supersede its use. But what we crave 
isnot given. The Scriptures are to the Christian the rule 
of faith, but we have no infallible external authority to tell 
us what the Scriptures mean. In all thines essential their 
meaning is plain to those who honestly and sincerely try 
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to understand them. Chillingworth saw that, logically, 
this was the certain result of ae Protestant principle that 
Scripture alone was to be followed. High Churchmen 
added something about the primitive Church. We were to 
take the Scriptures as they had been interpreted by the 
Fathers. But, as the Fathers had interpreted them in all 
sorts of ways, it was difficult to make this rule of any prac- 
tical service. The Puritans were equally bewildered when 
they spoke of the Scriptures as the judge of controversies, 
supposing the Spirit of God to be there giving decisions 
after the manner of a personal judge. Chillingworth saw 
that the final responsibility must rest with men as indivi- 
duals. They were to use their faculties honestly to find out 
the truth. Asall men have not the same advantages, and, as 
reason is not equally developed in all, it is certain that there 
will be differences of opinion, and that even the wisest will 
have many errors. But the divine favour will not be re- 
fused to those who have done their best, even if they have 


ere VI. 


failed to discern many things which in other circumstances 


they might have known. 


Chillingworth seems to have been a Rationalist from his A Rationalist 


youth. He hesitated for a long time to declare his ‘ assent youth. 


and consent’ to the Articles “i Religion and the Book of 
Common Prayer. But his scruples ee in another direction 
from those of the Puritans. The mountains that troubled 
the Puritans were but sandhills to Wiliam Chillingworth. 
His exceptions were against the outrageous clauses of dam- 
nation in the creed of St. Athanasius, the inaccurate and 
generally misunderstood language of Art. XIII. about 
‘works’ done before justification, and reading the fourth 
commandment in the communion service, as if the Sabbath 
were to be observed by Christians in the same sense as it 
was kept by Jews. Archbishop Laud, who was Chilhne- 
worth’s godfather, managed so to explain all these things 
as to satisfy Chillingworth that it was lawtul to subscribe 
But the reasoning process went on until Clulhneworth, ais- 
satisfied that he could get so little certainty by it, put an 


om 


end to his difficulties by takine refuge im the Church of Socks rest i ss 


Rome. But he could not flee from iimaelt He could not 
set aside that responsibilty ter his behef wluch God has con- 


the Church of 
Romo be and 
does not tind it. 
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CHAP. VI. 


His contro- 
versy with 
Knott tne 
Jesuit. 
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nected with every man’s being. It was impossible to escape 
the divine conditions. He must reason, but reason did not 
lead him to the abnegation of reason, and he soon returned 
to the Church of England. 

Chillingworth, with such a mental history, was the very 
man to say the right word for Protestantism. With his 
arguments it must stand or fall. He came in, as it were, in 
the middle of a controversy between the Jesuit Knott and 


Dr. Potter. Knott started with the principle that men who ~ 


held right doctrines could alone be saved. Those who held 
errors must be lost. So that Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants cannot both be saved, for the doctrines of both cannot 
be true. This principle was generally admitted by Protes- 
tants, so that they each mutually believed in each other’s 
damnation. Knott, as a Roman Catholic, said that his 
Church was the true one, his doctrine the right doctrine, 
and therefore Protestants cannot be saved. Chillingworth 
called his answer ‘ ‘The Religion of Protestants, a Safe Way 
to Salvation.? He is under no necessity of denying the 
possibility of salvation to Roman Catholics. He has only 
to maintain the thesis set forth in the title of his book. 
This was not entirely new, for Hooker and the more rational 
Protestants had already said that Roman Catholics might be 
saved, not because of their errors, but because the ignorance 
and darkness of the times in which they lived were an 
excuse for their errors. But though Hooker and many 
Protestants had said this, it was Clullingworth who first 
made it an integral part of the main argument in the con- 
troversy with the Church of Rome. That which was cul- 
pable in ignorance, error, and unbelief, was the moral and 
not the mental part. 

The Church and the Bible are the two subjects on which 
all controversy turns between Protestants and the Church 
of Rome. Knott said that Christ had always had, and would 
always have, avisible Church on the earth ; that that Church 
was the Roman Catholic; that it could not err fuudamen- 
tally, for such error destroys the essence of a Church. 
Chillingworth said that Chiist had always had, i sume 
place or other, a visible Church; that is, ‘a company ©! 
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men that professed at least so much truth as was abso 
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necessary for their salvation.? He believed that there CHAP. VI. 
would always be, somewhere or other, such a Church to the aa 
end of the world. The Church of Rome is a part of the The Church 
Catholic Church,—a very corrupt part, yet holding as much ae 
truth as is necessary for salvation. We do not totally Rome. 
renounce communion with it. We only leave communi- 
cating with Roman Catholics in the practice and profession 
of their errors. But what by the one side is called an 
error, is by the other supposed to be a fundamental truth. 
Knott assumed the existence of an infallible Church. What- 
ever that Church proposed was to him truth. Whoever 
doubted what that Church taught was opposed to truth, 
and therefore without the pale.of salvation. Chillingworth 
denied an infallible Church, and only made that error cul- 
pable which a man knew in his conscience to be an error. 
And then there appeared in this controversy what often 
appears. Knott was drawing by processes of reasoning 
conclusions which he did not really believe. He neutralized 
his own positions by admissions at variance with his argu- 
ment. Though Protestants, by his logic, could not be 
saved, yet he said he did not conclude that when a Protes- 
tant died he was necessarily lost. There might have been 
an insufficiency of means for his instruction, or a want of 
capacity to understand, or contrition may have atoned for 
his sins. That is to say, there may really be mitigating 
circumstances in the condition of a Protestant which excuse 
his errors; and so, notwithstanding his errors, a Protestant 
may be saved. This charitable admission overturned the 
argument ag expressed in the title of the chapter, that 
‘among men of different religions, one side only can be 
saved.’ 

But the radical difference between Knott and Chilling- On faith. 
worth lay in their views of the nature of the faith which 
God yequires of man. Knott, assuming that all which the 
Church of Rome teaches must be true, measured man’s ac- 
ceptability by the degree of lis behef im the Roman Catholic 
doctrines. Chillingworth admitted the thesis that what- 
ever God reveals is true, but he did not admit that we had 
a rational certainty that all the doctrines which we believe 
are revealed by God. The certainty which we have for 
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What is the 
rule or judge 
ot contruver- 
sics ? 
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the truth of Christianity is a moral certainty. Men may 
be unreasonable in their requirements, but God is not. He 
will not ask a higher faith than the evidence warrants. 
Men, Chillingworth says, ‘will not be pleased without a 
down-weight, but God is contented if the scale be turned. 
They pretend that heavenly things cannot be seen to any 
purpose but by the midday light. But God will be satisfied 
if we receive any degree of light which makes us leave 
the works of darkness and walk as children of the light? 
We believe that Christianity is true, but we have not the 
evidence for its truth of sense or science. The river can- 
not rise higher than the fourtain. The degree and kind of 
faith must be in proportion to the evidence. The whole of 
this reasoning has a sceptical sound. But the position which 
seems most advantageous is not always the true one. They 
are the best friends to truth who look courageously at facts 
as they are. Men persuaded themselves that the Church 
is infallible because they craved an infallible guide. But 
neither their persuasion nor their craving makes the Church 
infallible if it be not infallible. Are we, then, left in doubt 
as to the truth of Christianity? This does not follow, but 
we have to seek another kind of evidence than the external. 
One of the facts of Christianity is the Christian life. The 
Spirit of God gives to earnest men a certainty of adherence, 
besides the certainty of evidence. To those that believe 
and live according to their faith, ‘God gives by degrees the 
spirit of obsignation and confirmation, which makes them 
know (though how they know not) what they did but be- 
lieve” God requires of all that their faith be proportion- 
able to the motives and reasons enforcing to it, but ‘He will 
accept the lowest degree of faith if it be living and effectual 
unto true obedicnee.’ 

But it is evident, previous to all reasoning, that there 
must be some meuns of conveying to the understanding of 
man what God reveals. There must be a teacher, a rule of 
faith, or judee of controversies. Knott says that the Serip- 
tures beine im writing 


oa 


cannot on that very account be a 


judge. They may be a perfect rule so far as a writing can 


be a rule, but not so as to exelude either unwritten tradition 
or an external judge, to keep and interpret the Sertpture 1m 
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‘a true orthodox and Catholic sense.? Chillingworth an- 
swered that if the Scriptures be a ‘perfect rule,’ the very 
terms of the definition exclude both tradition and the ‘ ex- 
ternal judge.’ It is not necessary to abrogate laws in order 
to set them aside. It is enough to deal with them as the 
Church of Rome deals with the Scriptures, which is to add 
to them, and to claim the power of interpreting their mean- 
ing infallibly. But why should not the Scriptures be the sole 
judge of controversies, that is, as Chillingworth carefully ex- 
plains it, ‘the sole rule for men to judge them by’? If it is 
not, who is to determine concerning the Church and the 
notes of it? Andif it be the sole judge of this question, 
why not of others, or why not of all? There need be no 
exception, but only ‘wherein the Scripture itself is the sub- 
ject of the question, which cannot be determined but by 
natural reason, the only principle besides Scripture which is 
common to Christianity.? When Protestants say that Scrip- 
ture is a perfect rule of faith, Chillingworth explains they 
do not mean that by it all things necessary to be believed 
may be absolutely proved. It can never be proved by Scrip- 
ture to a gainsayer that there is a God, or that the book 
called Scripture is the word of God. What Protestants 
mean is, that to those who receive Scripture as divine, it is 
a complete rule of faith. Our beginning is neither with 
Scripture nor the Church, but with reason. ‘ Every man is 
to judge for himself with the judlyineit of discretion, and to 
choose either his religion first, and then lis church, as the 
Protestants say, or, as Roman Cathohes say, lis church 
first, and then his religion. But, by the consent of both 
sides, every man is to judge and choose, and the rule whereby 
he is to guide his choice, if he be a natural man, is reason ; 
if he be already a Christien, Scripture, which we say is the 
rule to judge controversies by.’ 

The arguments are addressed only to Roman Catholics, 
who believe the Seripture to be the word of God. Knott’s 
plea was that. Scripture, not being a person, cannot judge 
of controversies any more than a law can decide a case 
without a judge. Clullingworth agreed that the Scripture 


was not a judge. It was only a rule; but, he said, a rule aia 


‘fit to direct everv one that will make the best use of it to 
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that end for which it was ordained.’ A man on a journey 
does not require a guide, if he has a plain rule by which he 
can learn his way. Ifa law be plain and perfect, and men 
honest and anxious to understand it aright, it must be suffi- 
cient to end all controversies necessary to be ended. If 
Scripture is plain in all things essential, and obscure only 
in things not essential, there is no need whatever of an in- 
fallible interpreter. Knott argued for the supremacy and 
infallibility of the Church from the necessity that some 
watchful eye should be over the Scripture, that we might 
receive it in its purity and integrity. Questions concerning 
Scripture itself could not be, he said, determined by Scrip- 
ture; and he quoted Hooker, that ‘that whereon we must 
rest our assurance that the Scripture is God’s word, is the 
Church.’ Chillingworth said that the watchful eye was 
Divine Providence. Since God requires men to believe 
Scripture in its purity, He will take care that it be not cor- 
rupted. Had we no other assurance but the vigilance of 
the Church of Rome, our case would be a hard one. There 
were various readings in the ancient versions, and no one 
can give a good reason why the Church of Rome takes one 
version and rejects all the others. We receive the canonical 
books on the tradition of the universal Church. We believe 
that they are not corrupted, because we believe in God’s 
providence. We have here a moral assurance; to more 
than this we do not pretend. Nor can the Church of Rome 
pretend to more. It is confessed by Popes that the only 
way to determine the true reading is by the collation of 
ancient copies. For the passages from Hooker, Chilling- 
worth turns to the context. Hooker, indeed, tells us ‘that 
ordinarily the first mtreduction and probable motive to the 
belict of the verity 1s the authority of the Church” But he 
plainiy denies that it is the last foundation whereon our 


belief is rationally grounded. His words are, ‘ Seripture 
teacheth us that saving truth which God hath discovered 
unto the world by revelation, and it presumcth us taught 


otherwise that itself is divine and sacred. ‘Then follows an 
account of the means by which we know this. The first is 
the authority of the Church, the value of which Hooker 
simply makes to be that, for those who are brought up m 
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the Church, it is a rash thing to be of a contrary mind without CHAP. VI. 

cause. The more we read the Scripture, the more we find ~ 

that it answers to what the Church declares it to be. When Hooker on 

men question the grounds of our belief, we sift the question Bible. pnicne 

deeper to find reasons for it. We go back to see what were 

the arguments which the ancient Fathers addressed to the 

unbelievers of their time as reasonable arguments. At last 

Hooker finds that the Scripture may be defended by some 

position the denial of which would be to deny some apparent 

principle which all men acknowledge to be true. Hooker’s 

meaning is explained by Chillingworth, ‘ that natural reason 

built on principles common to all men, is the last resolution 

unto which the Church’s authority is but the first induce- 

ment.’ 
The Bible, then, is a certain rule without the Church. The Bible a 

Whatever may be our difficulties in receiving the Scripture ae aoe 

as our sole guide, they are not greater, but less than those Church. 

which accompany the Roman Catholic hypothesis of an in- 

fallible Church. Knott said that the ignorant and unlearned 

could not understand the Scripture. Chillingworth an- 

swered that in one sense the learned did not understand the 

Scripture any more than the unlearned ; that is, they did 

not understand all Scripture. But the unlearned do un- 

derstand some Scripture. They can all understand the 

story, the precepts, the promises, and the threatenings of 

the Gospel. It is enough for salvation to understand one of 

the Gospels. The rest of Scripture may be profitable, but 

it is not necessary to salvation. The Gospel was to be 

preached to all men, which supposes the essential part of it 

to be within the reach of the most unlearned. But if the 
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Roman Catholic will raise such questions, there are parallel 
questions on his own side which have the same difficulties. 
How is the unlearned man to know which is the true 
Church? If he does not understand the Scripture, how 
ean he learn from it what are the notes of the true Church ? 
But suppose he docs know what are the notes, Low is he 
to be a competent judge what society of Christians has 
these notes? He must have a great knowledge of anti- 
quity before he can be satisfied that any Church has ‘ per- 
petual visibility, succession, and conformity with the ancient 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Roman 
Catholic must 
begin with 
reason as well 
as the Protes- 
tant. 


Protestants 
are not here- 


ties, 
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Church. How can an unlearned man know what are the 
decrees of the Church? Many of these are lost and cor- 
rupted. How can he understand their meaning if he is un- 
able to understand the plain texts of Scripture? Then how 
can he know that they are true decrees? How can he know 
that any pope is a true pope, or any priest a true priest, or 
any baptism a true baptism? Before a man believes the 
Church infallible, he must use his reason. Roman Catholics, 
as well as heretics, set up as many judges as there are men 
and women in the world. All must use their reason in 
choosing their religion. It not, they disobey the plain com- 
mands to try the spirits, to render a reason, and to prove all 
things. They that receive a religion without a reason, offer 
to God the ‘ sacrifice of fools.’ 

The remaining chapters of Chillingworth’s book contain 
nothing particularly different from what we find on the same 
points in other Protestant writers. Knott, believing his 
Church infallible, denied the distinction between doctrines 
fundamental and not fundamental. It was, moreover, he 
said, not ‘pertinent in the controversy between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, for the Church of Rome was infal- 
lible in all its teaching.’ Chillingworth said that the Ca- 
tholic Church could not err in fundamentals. According to 
his previous definition, the Church Catholic consisted of all 
who held the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. But 
the Catholic Church might err in points not fundamental, 
and in these the Church of Rome had erred grievously. 
The sum of all necessary doctrine was contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed. He vindicated Protestants from the charges 
of heresy and schism. Though the errors of the Church of 
Rome were not fundamental, and not damuable to those who 
did not know that they were errors, yet 1t was necessary for 
those who knew that they were, to protest against them. 
Protestants cannot be heretics so long as they reecive the 
Seriptures for the infallible word of God. These contain all 


vation. 

Chillingworth fearlessly acknowledged that in any case a 
man who reasons must depend finally on reason for the choice 
of his religion. Yet this was only a secondary part of his 
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argument. It cleared the ground for what was the great CHAP. VI. 
question, whether a man in choosing his religion is to take a 
the Church or the Bible as his infallible teacher? There is 

a great variety of opinions among Roman Catholics, but 

they all agree in receiving the Church as their guide. There 

is great diversity of opinion among Protestants, but they 

all subscribe to the Bible, and to the Bible only, as the 

perfect rule of their faith and actions. In the Church of 

Rome there are Popes against Popes, Councils against 
Councils, Fathers against Fathers, and some Fathers against 
themselves. The traditional interpretations of Scripture of 

which so much is said are very few, if any at all can be 

found. Whatever may be said for the Church as a guide, 

much more can be said for the Scripture. It is ancient, it 

is universal, it is infallible. He that follows the Church of 

Rome must believe impossibilities. He must be prepared 

to believe that virtue is vice and vice is virtue, if the Pope 

shall so determine. But he who follows Scripture must re- 

fuse every doctrine which is contrary to the Gospel of 
Christ. 

Another remarkable author of the time of the Common- 
wealth, who has had a great and complex influence on the 
theology of England, was Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury. Thomas 
To understand his position, we must try to find out his eee 
relations to those who were before, and to those who came 
after him. 

For the last two hundred years the name of Thomas 
Hobbes has been a name of terror to the religious world. 
Sceptic, deist, atheist, infidel, monster, are the epithets 
that have been generally bestowed upon him. When a 
man familiar with Hobbes’ evil reputation comes for the 
first time to his works, there is a feeling of perplexity and 


wonder how one who has so clearly and fully enunciated his 
faith in God and the Christian revelation, should ever have 


been accused of unbelicf m any form. Not only is Hobbes 

a professed believer in Christianity, butin the most orthodox A professed 
oe es Sees a 524K . et ee Bat Ah Be en IGHOCOD int 
form of it,—an upholder of the royal SUDO. Iupisco- Chrchanity: 
palian of the most unblemished type, a Christian who re- 
ceived the mysterics of the faith as matters of faith, mi no 
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way within the province of reason; one who, if in any sense 
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CHAP. VI. 


Was Hobbes 
sincere P 


Traces the 
origin of all 
things to mo- 
tion. 
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he can be called a rationalist or a free-thinker, certainly 
arrived at conclusions entirely opposed both to rationalism 
and free-thinking. 

The first solution which offers itself is the supposition 
that Hobbes did not write sincerely,—that under pretence 
of defending revelation he took every opportunity of raising 
doubts concerning it. This supposition is untenable. We 
do not know what any man believed if we do not know 
what Thomas Hobbes believed. If we doubt his sincerity, 
we may as well doubt the sincerity of any man who ever 
professed to be a Christian. Hobbes may be extravagant 
or eccentric; he may even be irreconcilable with himself, or 
what is more probable, not always understood ; but there is 
no reason for supposing him insincere. It is strange, in- 
deed, that Hobbes should have ever been misunderstood. No 
writer is so careful of definition, and no author of that century 
has been so much praised for the elegance, vigour, and clear- 
ness of his language. There is, besides, in Hobbes a com- 
pleteness of system. All his ideas depend on each other. 
His mathematics fit into his physics, his physics into his 
politics, his politics into his religion. Isolated, his sen- 
tences are startling, and sometimes contradictory, but taken 
in their proper relations they can all generally be reduced 
to one connected whole. 

Were we to begin at the beginning, we should start with 
an account of Hobbes’ doctrine of motion, to which he traced 
the origin of all lite and existence. It will, however, suit 
our purpose better to go at once to his politics, for his reli- 
gious doctrines are inseparably connected with his theory 
of civil government. Though he starts as a physical in- 
quirer, and ends as an expounder of Christianity, his poh- 
tical creed is the centre around which all gathers—the 
pillar on which all rests. . Hobbes hved in the age of experi- 
mentalists. He was contemporary with Bacon. Galileo had 
just discovered that the earth moves ; Harvey that the blood 
eirculates. The attention of all philosophers was turned to 
the external world. Hobbes also lived in an age of strifes. 
The people had executed the sovervign. A great part of 
these strifes were about religion. The bishops were driven 


from their sees, the clergy from their parishes. ‘hose im 
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THOMAS HOBBES. 385 


power were divided intoa multitude of sects,—some of them CHAP. VI. 
wild and fanatical. To Hobbes, everything in Church and iw, 
State was in confusion. He would teach a doctrine that 

was to cure all these evils, restore order to the kingdom, 

and bring all sects to uniformity of religion. Among the 

new sciences, he claimed to be the founder of Civil Philo- 

sophy. He first embodied his doctrines in ‘De Cive; or, 

The Plilosophical Elements of a True Citizen ;’ afterwards 

in a more matured form in the great work with which 

his name is always associated, ‘ Leviathan; or, The Matter, 

Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and 

Civil.’ 

The ‘ Leviathan’ was published in 1651. It consisted of The ‘ Levia- 
four parts :—Of an, Of a Commonwealth, Of a Christian Shon.) 
Commonwealth, Of the Kingdom of Darkness. Man by na- 
ture is regarded as a savage. His desires are to preserve 
himself and injure his neighbour. He lives in a state of 
war. Every man being equal to every other man, and all 
having an equal right to everything, the possession depends 
on the power of getting it. This view of human nature was 
very dark. In its relations and consequences it shocked 
even the most determined believers in the total depravity of 
the human race. But Hobbes derived his doctrine from 
actual observation. The men by whom he was surrounded 
were distrustful of each other. Anarchy, as he judged, had 
gained the ascendency. Inthe civil wars men had returned 
to the state of nature. Hobbes saw them as children of 
wrath, hateful and hating each other. There was wanted 
a power to hinder them from injurmg each other; a power 
both to teach what is right, and to compel the performance 
of it. This power is the Commonwealth, represented by 
the ‘ Leviathan,’ to which no power on earth can be com- 
pared. .It restrains the natural passions of men, and of 


warlike savages it makes peaceable and benevolent citizens. 


Tt is ‘ the mvurtal aod to whom, under the dmertal God, we 

owe our protection and safety.’ 
This description already anticipates the reverence and 

submission that are due to the Commonwealth. The sove- 

reign has abselute authority. He is God’s vicar on earth, The King is 

The doctrine of the divine right of kings was in neh favour aa 
VOL. 1. 2C 
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CHAP. VI. 


His laws con- 
stitute right 
and wrong. 


386 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


with the followers of the Stuarts. It had risen, as we hare 
seen, with the national desire to be rid of the sovereignty 
of the Pope. Hobbes was sincerely attached to the royal 
cause. The Puritans, who expelled the reigning family, 
may have been lovers of order and government as well as 
the Royalists; and perhaps, with their apparent anarchy, 
better friends toa genuine commonwealth; but they had to 
fight for justice with bold words and sharp swords. Hobbes, 
who was by nature a coward, would have had them yield 
implicit obedience to the lawful sovereign, the representa- 
tive of order, and, as he said, the divinely-appointed ruler. 
The sovereign being to the people in the place of God, 
must be absolute. He cannot injure his subjects, for his 
acts are their acts. He cannot act unjustly towards them, 
for they hold their property conjointly with him. It be- 


longs to the King as well as to them. His laws constitute. 


just and unjust. The people cannot change the form of 
government. As the sovereign cannot break faith with 
them, his royal power cannot be forfeited; nor can he be 
punished by his subjects. He is to make peace and war, to 
choose his own councillors, to decree what opinions and 
doctrines are to be taught, and to be the judge of all con- 
troversies. From the historical fact that Hobbes took the 
side of the Royalists, it has been generally concluded that 
he said all these things about the sovereign power to show 
the enormities of those who had executed the King and 
usurped the government. This is more than probably true ; 
yet Hobbes’ earliest adversaries were the Royalists, and his 
last and best friends are the liberal politicians of the present 
day.* In extravagant expression of his political creed he 
outdid the first, and yet they instinctively hated him. So far 
as words e@o, he has condemned, without an atom of reser- 
vation, all that is dear to the last ; and yet they revere ls 
memory as that of one who helped forward the cause of 


et 


human progress, and did something for the science of righ 


eovernment. No one has yet tried to explain this singul 
fact. But do we not tind the explanation in what has been 
already said, that Hobbes, taken im isolated parts or pus- 


* The complete works of Hobbes worth, at the suggestion of Jin Gree 
were reprinted by Sir William Moles- 
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sages, is not the same as Hobbes in his entire system? CHAP. VI. 
His Commonwealth was the assertion of principles wider  ~_ 
and deeper than the vindication of the Stuarts. It was the 
assertion of the divinity of order, of the majesty of law, of 
the necessity that kings should rule in equity, and that sub- 
jects should obey righteous governors. It would be easy to 
quote many passages from the ‘Leviathan’ which seem to 
oppose this interpretation, but there are many things that 
confirm it. The Commonwealth of which Hobbes discoursed Hobbes’ 
was avowedly ideal. It had nowhere been realized. The Stal: 
perfection was to be reached after many efforts and failures. 
To use his own illustration, it was not at onee that men 
learned to build houses that would last as long as the ma- 
terials; but after long experience they did sueceed, and so 
would it be with the perfect Commonwealth. That Hobbes — ‘ 
is not a mere Royalist, but a teacher of order, seems to be 
clear from what he says of the generation of the ‘ Leviathan.’ 
The sovereign power may come by acquisition, but it may also 
come by institution ; indeed, this is its more legitimate form. 
Men constitute themselves into a commonwealth for their 
mutual benefit; so that those who before were wolves to 
each other, become gods to each other. They unite for 
protection and defence. For the sake of this common good 
they surrender their individual wills, and deny themselres 
liberties which they had in the state of nature. They com- 
mit the government of themselves to the Commonwealth, 
and in virtue of the united strength given up by individuals, 
the ‘ Leviathan’ becomes the terror of their adversaries. 
This power is personated, but not necessarily, by a monarch 
either hereditary or chosen. There are several kinds of 
commonwealths. The sovereign power may be lodged in 
one person, in which ease we have a monarchy. It may be 
committed to some chosen leaders, then we have an aris- 
tocracy; or it may be retamed by a popular assembly, and 
this is-called government by democracy. 

But the -sovereion ruler is not only absolute in thines 
temporal ; the same jurisdiction extends to things spiritual. aco 


It is his duty to prescribe the religion of his subjects, to }: : 


pat? nh an 
determine what books of Seripture are to be held eanontenl, det 


and what is the meaning of these books. The Common- \y; 
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388 RELIGIOUS TILOUGIIT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. VI. wealth and the Church of the nation are coextensive. They 

a are so connected as sometimes to seem identical. The au- 

thority-of the Church is derived from the State. The 

bishops, indeed, say, in the beginning of the mandates, by 

‘ Divine Providence,’ which is the same as by ‘ the grace of 

God ;? and ‘thus deny to have received their authority 

from the civil State, and slily slip off the collar of their 

civil subjection, contrary to the unity and defence of the 

Commonwealth.’ Hobbes, however, finds it difficult to ad- 

just between the authority. of the civil ruler and that of the 

Church, and especially as he traces the origin of ecclesi- 

astical power to the Apostles. It had descended from them 

by imposition of hands to all who had been properly or- 

dained. He says, in one place, that the prince must leave 

the mysteries of the faith to be interpreted by the clergy ; 

and he admits that in the primitive Church the people had 

liberty to interpret the Scriptures for themselves. There 

were pastors from the beginning, but their interpretations 

had no authority till either ‘kings were pastors, or pastors 

kings.’ In another place he puts the civil ruler midway 

between the clergy and the laity: ‘without the ministerial 

priesthood, and yet not so merely laic as not to have sacer- 

dotal jurisdiction.” But Hobbes is most consistent with his 

own doctrine, though not with himself, when he teaches 

that ‘the king may baptize, preach, and consecrate, and do 

Bishops are all other offices without the laying on of hands.’ The king, 

a ee he says, is king by the grace of God; but the bishop is bishop 
God but of the only by the grace of the king. 

Se For the Presbyterians, Quakers, and other sectaries of the 

who worship Seventeenth century, who spoke about worshipping God ac- 

God according coding to their conscience, and not according to the forms 


to conscience, x = —- x Arian 
are rebels of the State religion, Hobbes had ready the never-failing case 


fe the of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. They rebelled against 
ommon- : ie eet an : 2 ; 
weulth, Moses, their civil ruler; and if the sectaries followed their 


example, what could they expect but to ‘perish in the gain- 
suying of Core’? Unfortunately, St. Peter had said some- 
thing about + be ging Good jvather than man. This, for Hobbes, 
was an awkward passage. He had no great reverence for 
martyrs, and was not likely to have become one himsclf for 
anything that he beheved. He thinks that no one in this 
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country would condemn Mahometans who denied Mahomet CHAP. VI. 
and worshipped in a Christian church in obedience to the 4 
civil ruler. A denial of Christ might be prejudicial to the 

Church. Yet a man may hold the faith of Christ in his heart, 

though he does not profess it before men when he knows 

that they will put him to death for the profession. If we are 
compelled to worship God by an image, though we -may 

reckon image worship dishonourable to the Divine Being, 

yet we are to obey. An image, indeed, limits the Jnfinite, 

but the responsibility rests with the ruler, and not with us. 

This doctrine, however, has another side. It is possible that 

the sovereign may command his subjects to blaspheme God, 

or to abstain from Divine worship. In either case Hobbes Cases inwhich 
declares at once that it is not their duty to obey. And even ee 
as to idol-worship, obedience is only due to the sovercign so obeyed. 
long as we have no other authority than the dictates of 
reason, for the will of the sovereign power stands to us for 
reason. But since, both in the old and new covenants, wor- 

ship by images is expressly forbidden, we are free to disobey 

the Commonwealth when it commands what is contrary to 

the express word of God. An unlearned man in the power 

of an idolatrous king may worship an idol, and ‘he doth 
well, though in his heart he detests the idol; yet, if he has 

: the fortitude to suffer death rather than worship it, he doeth 

i better.” But Hobbes adds, ‘If he be a pastor, who, as 
Christ’s messenger, has undertaken to teach Christ’s doctrine 

to all nations, should he do the same, it were not only a 
sinful scandal in respect of other men’s consciences, but a 
perfidious forsaking of his charge.’ In another place he 
makes it part of our civil duty to know what are the laws 

and commandments of God, that we may know when to give 
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i obedience to the civil authority, and when to the Divine 
Majesty. It was a vice in Hobbes’ theory not to have made 
the sovereign infillible. It is admitted that thoneh he 
cannot sin against his subjects, yet he can sin against God. 


He may ordain what is contrary to eternal equity, or to the 
revealed will of God. We must, however, obey the sovereign 
so long as 1b 1s possible. We must sacrifice many things 
for the sake of national uniformity. The Catholic, the 
Lutheran, the Calvinist, in fact all parties, should merge 
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CHAP. VI. their peculiarities for the sake of order; yet there are limits. 
it We are not to give up the great essentials necessary to sal- 
vation. These, however, are reduced to the minimum ; in 
fact, to this single article—the belief that Jrsus is the 
Christ. 
The Kingdom ‘The fourth part of ‘ Leviathan’ concerns the Kingdom of 
of Darkness. Darkness. This is the kingdom of Satan, from which the 
Church is not yet entirely free. The enemy still sows tares. 
We err by not understanding the Scriptures, and by follow- 
ing the heathen doctrines concerning demons, which are only 
idols or phantasies of the brain. But the greatest perversion 
of Scripture is that which makes the kingdom of God to be 
the visible Christian Church. And consequent on this is 
the claim of the Pope, or some ecclesiastical assembly, to be 
God’s representatives in this kingdom—an office which is 
given only to civil sovereigns. And so the Pope claims that 
Christian kings must receive their crowns from him, and that 
if they do not purge their kingdoms of heresy, they may be 
deprived at his pleasure. From this, too, arises the error of 
supposing that the pastors are clergy, maintained, lke the 
tribe of Levi, out of the revenues by Divine appointment ; 
and this error of supposing that they have a supernatural 
office makes them confound consecration with conjuration, so 
that they pretend to convert bread and wine into the body 
and blood of a man—yea, of a God; while by charms and in- 
cantations over children they profess to exorcise evil spirits, 
as if infants were demoniacs. Of the ceremonies and dogmas 
of the Church of Rome, Hobbes finds the original and coun- 
terpart in the demonology and vain philosophy of the Pagan 
world. But the foundation of all is the confounding of the 
visible Churelh with the kingdom of God. Here the Bishop 


The Pope of Rome, under pretence of snecessor to St. Peter, rules over 
Teigns over 

the Kingdom ~~” ae 
of Darkness. kingdom of the fi/ss,—that is, the old wives’ 


lis kinedom of darkness, which Hobbes compares to the 
oS 3 


Te Lies in ine 


land concerning ghosts and spirits, and the feats they per- 
form in the night. The Papaev is the ghost of the deccased 
Roman empire sitting crowned upon its grave. Its lan- 
enage is the qhost ot-the old Roman language. The ghostly 


fathers walk like the fuce/es in obseurity of doctrine, in mo- 
nasterics, churches, and churchyards. They have cathedrals, 
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where they practise their spells and exorcisms like the fairies CHAP. VI. 

) in their enchanted castles. They take from young men the ~~ 
use of reason by certain charms, compounded of meta- 
physics and miracles, traditions and abused Scripture, just 
as the fuiries take young children out of their cradles and 
change them into natural fools or elves, fit only for mischief. 
When the fairies are displeased with anybody they send the 
elves to pinch them ; so do the ecclesiastics pinch princes by 
preaching sedition. Several parallels of this kind Hobbes 
draws between the Papacy and the kingdom of the fairies. 
The last is, that, like the kingdom of the fairies, the spiritual 
power of the Pope has no existence but in the fancies of 
ignorant people. ‘It was not therefore,’ he says, ‘a very 
difficult matter for Henry VIII. by his exorcisms, nor for 
Queen Elizabeth by hers, to cast them out. But who knows 
that this spirit of Rome—now gone out, and walking by 
missions through the dry places of China, Japan, and the 
Indies, that yield him little fruit—may not return, or rather 
an assembly of spirits worse than he, enter and inhabit this 
clean-swept house, and make the end thereof worse than 
the beginning? or tt is not the Roman clergy only that 
pretend the kingdom of God to be of this world, and thereby to 
have a power therein, distinct from that of the Civil State’ 

We have already alluded to Hobbes’ general agreement How far 
with what is considered orthodox theology. In stating the Ae ae 
grounds of the Christian faith he gives full validity to the 
evidence from miracles and prophecy. He maintams the 
necessity of supernatural evidence for some things which he 
says are beyond the reach of reason; as, that Jesus is the 
Christ, that the soul is immortal, that there are rewards and 


punishments after this life. Not content with this, he de- 
clares the incapacity of reason to judge concerning the at- 


i 
; 
. 
[ 


. tributes of God. He believed, with the strictest of the 
Puritans, that God had only elected to eternal hfe a small 


number of the human race, and that the rest were reprobate. 
1 


To an aliector be answered that 1t was rash to speak of what 


| 
cousisted or did net consist with the Divine justice. God’s 
right to reign over men is not derived from Mis having 
created them, but from His omnipotent power. Ie afflicts 
men, not merely because they sin, but because He wills to do 
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Bishop Pear- 
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How far 
Hobbes is 


rational. 
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it. Jeb’s friends connected his sufferings with his secret sins, 
but God refutes them by showing that He is the Almighty 
Ruler of the universe, asking, ‘ Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth?’ Hobbes made some- 
times a sharp distinction between reason and faith, entirely 
excluding the first. The mysteries of religion were to be 
received with a blind faith. To use his own too expressive 
illustration, they should be taken without examination, as a 
man takes bitter but wholesome pills. This passage is certainly 
the most offensive of all that Hobbes has written. Professor 
Maurice says there is no doubt ‘ latent irony’ in it. If there 
is, it must be very /atent. There is nothing in the connec- 
tion to lead to the supposition that Hobbes did not mean 
what he said. Quite in agreement with this is Hobbes’ doc- 
trine concerning faith, to which Mr. Maurice also objects. 
It is, that we believe a prophet speaks in the name of God, 
simply because he says so, and thus our faith is really faith 
in men. ‘If, says Mr. Maurice, ‘our readers dissent from 
these last conclusions as much as we do, we are bound to say 
that they are not more the conclusions of Hobbes than those 
of his contemporary, Bishop Pearson, whom English divines 
are taught not only to revere for his piety and learning, but 
to accept as their theological guide.’ 

Notwithstanding Hobbes’ denunciation of philosophy, and 
the sharp distinction which he made between reason and 
faith, he pronounces reason to be the undoubted word of 
God,—a talent which the Master has put into our hands till 
His coming again, and which we are not to fold up in the 
napkin of implicit faith. That our reason is to be exercised 
in matters belonging to religion he thinks evident from the 
command of Jesus to search the Scriptures. The appeal is 
nade to our reason, which in itself implies that we have the 
capacity to understand and interpret the sacred books. 
There are, indecd, many things in the Seriptures above our 
reason, but none contrary to it. In one place, Hobbes ex- 
eludes the worship of God from those things which are to be 
known by reason; but in another place he says that God de- 
clares His laws three ways: by the dietutes of natural reason, 
by rev lution, by the voice of sume ditt to who Le hes given 


the power i) worl: miracles, Ilenee, a threefold word of God, 
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rational, sensible, and prophetic, corresponding to right rea- 
son, supernatural sense, and faith. Revelation here means 
what is revealed immediately to oneself. But as this super- 
natural revelation is exceptional, the kingdom of God there- 
fore consists mainly of the natural and the prophetic,—what 
we know by reason and what we know from the Scriptures. 
The Bible is the word of God as well as right reason, for God 
speaks to us in the sacred books. We do not know that 
they are the word, but all true Christians believe they are, 
and the ground of this belief is the authority of the Com- 
monwealth, which is identical with the Church. The sovereign 
power has determined which are the canonical books. 
Hobbes devotes a chapter of the ‘ Leviathan’ to the Holy 
Scriptures, which is interesting as one of the first English 
essays on the criticism of the Bible. He brings forward the 
usual arguments from ‘the five Books of Moses’ to show 
that they were not written by Moses. He reckons that the 
Book of Joshua was not written till long after the time of 
Joshua; the Books of Judge, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles, not till long after the Captivity. The writers of 
the New Testament lived allin less than an age after Christ’s 
ascension, and had all seen Christ, and been His disciples, 
excepting only St. Paul and St. Luke. Some time had 
passed before the books were collected into one volume, and 
recommended to us by the governors of the Church as the 
writings of the persons whose nxmes they bear. The great 
doctors of the Church did not scruple at such frauds as 
tended to make the people more pious, yet there is great 
reason to believe that they did not corrupt the Bible. 
Hobbes’ view of inspiration might pass for orthodox, if it 
implicd infallibility, which, however, it does not. ‘ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God,’ he calls an evident 
metaphor to signify that *G d inclmed the spirit or mind of 


the writers to write that which should be useful in teaching, 
reproving, correcting, and instructing men in the way of 
nehteous living?” The holy men of old who were moved 
by the Holy Spirit had supernatural revelations. A prophet 


was a prolocutor—one who speaks from God to man. Pro- 
phecy was a temporary employment from God, most fre- 
quently of good men, but sometimes also of the wicked. It 
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How a pro- 
phet was to be 
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On miracles. 
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was necessary to use natural reason to discern the true from 
the false prophets. In the Old Testament his doctrine was 
required to be conformable to what was taught by Moscs, the 
soyercign prophet; in the New, it was to be accompanicd 
with the confession that Jesus is the Christ. The truth of any 
prophet’s utterance was always to be determine by the ruler 
of the people; that is, God’s vicegerent on earth. Corre- 
sponding to these views of inspiration and prophecy, Hobbes 
said that when a man has wisdom and understanding or 
affections for what is good, he has God’s Spirit within him. 
If the affections are evil, there is the presence of a bad 
spirit ; those who are thus possessed are called demoniaes. 
The doctrine of miracles taught in the ‘ Leviathan,’ with- 
out being unorthodox, in some respects anticipates modern 
criticism. A miracle is a sign, a wonder, a strange work. 
When we know the cause, or when a wonderful work be- 
comes familiar to us, it ceases to be a miracle. The igno- 
rant take many things for supernatural, such as. eclipses 
of the sun. and moon. Yet there are genuine miracles, im- 
mediate works of God, besides or beyond the ordinary ope- 
rations in the world of nature as known to us. These mi- 
racles God works for an end; that is, for the ‘ benefit of His 
elect.” They are not intended to convince the unbelieving, 
such as Pharaoh, or the men of Galilee, in whose presence 
Jesus would xot work miracles. Their object was to add to 
the Church such as should be saved—such as God had 
elected to eternal life. Miracles made manifest to them 
the mercy of an extraordinary ministry for their salvation. 
Hobbes’ doctrine of the Trinity is the most startling of his 
theological heresies. Person he explains by its origial 
mezuing as one who acts a part. God, who is always one 
and the same, was first represented by Moses, then by His 
incarnate Son, end last of all by the Apostles. As repre- 
sented by the Apostles, the Holy Spirit by which they spoke 
is God; as represented by His Son, who is God and man, 
the Son is th: 
Priests, the Futher—that is to say, the Father of our Lord 


I 
t God; as represented by Moses and the High 
Jesus Christ—is that God. Hobbes afterwards reealled this 
iUlustration of the Trinity, explaining that he only meant to 
show to such scoifers as Lucian how God, who was onc, 
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could also be three persons. ‘The explanation of the Atone- 
ment is more than usually rational. Man had sinned, 
and was liable to a penalty. God was pleased to accept a 
ransom, not, however, as a satisfaction for sin equivalent to 
the offence. Inthe Old Testament He gave pardon on the 
condition of offering sacrifices of bulls and goats. Undcr 
the new dispensation, the sacrifice of Christ has redeemed 
us; ‘not that the death of one man, though without sin, 
could satisfy for the offence of all men in the matter of 
justice, but in the mercy of God, who has ordained such 
sacrifices for sin as He is pleased to accept.’ 

But in Hobbes’ rationalism the most strange of all is his 
disbelief of an endless punishment of the wicked. After he 
has denied that we are judges of what is just with God, 
after he has maintained that God’s right over us is His 
omnipotence alone, and that He has determined, irrespec- 
tive of our wills and characters, who are to be saved and 
who are not to be saved, yet on the ground of its incon- 
sistency with the mercy of God, he denies that the suffer- 
ings of the wicked can be never-ending. ternal they may 
be in the sense of sufferings in the eternal world; but 
though the fire be unquenchable, and the torments everlast- 
ing, yet it cannot be inferred from Scripture that the per- 
sons cast into the torments shall suffer eternally. On the 
contrary, death and the grave shall be cast into the lake of 
fire, which is the second death. There will be a final resti- 
tution, andno more going to hades or the grave. 

Hobbes had explained anyels as images in the imagination, 
which signified the presence of God in the execution of a 
supernatural work. On the same principle he explains that 
Satan, the Devil, and Abaddon do not set forth any indivi- 
dual person. They are not proper names, but appellations, 
and ought not to have been left untranslated, as they are mn 
the Latin and m onr modern Bibles. What is said in the 


Seriptures concerning hell is metaphor. It is called Hades, 


or the place where men eannot sce,—diferims, or under grou 
The simple idea of the dark grave beewne, indetinitely, a 
bottomless pit. As the giants of the old world were de- 


stroved by the Deluge, hell is called the congregation of the 
qiints. Job says, ‘The giants groan under water ;’ and 


CHAP. VI. 


Endless pun- 
ishment de- 
nicd. 


The Devil not 
a person. 
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Rational 
theology. 
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Isaiah, concerning the King of Babylon, ‘Hell is troubled 
to meet thee, and will displace the giants for thee. In allu- 
sion to the destruction of the cities of the plain, it is called 
the lake of fire. The Egyptians were in darkness when the 
children of Israel had light in their dwellings: hence the 
outer darkness without the habitation of God’s elect. Near 
Jerusalem was the valley of the children of Hinnom, a part 
of which is called Tophet, where the old Pagans sacrificed 
their children to Moloch, and where the Jews carried the 
‘filth and garbage’ of Jerusalem to be burnt with fire. 
From hence fey called the place of the damned Gehenna, 
or the Valley of Hinnom, the word now usually translated 

hell. Hobbes thinks that after the Resurrection, the real 
place for the punishment of God’s enemies will be on this 
earth. 

Salvation is deliverance from sin, which is all one with de- 
liverance from misery. It is to be secured absolutely against 
all evils, including want, sickness, and death. The kingdom 
of God does not exist now. ‘This is but the regeneration, or 
preparation for the coming of the Son of Man. When He 
comes He shall be King over all the earth, the true Law- 
giver, the eternal Sovereign who shall give light and peace 
and joy to His people for ever and ever. We need no as- 
cent to another region of the universe to realize the felicity 
of the redeemed. The tabernacle of God shall be with men. 
The New Jerusalem, with its glorious temple, shall come 
down from God out of heaven. Christ shall reign with 
His saints. There shall be a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth rightcousness. The dreams, as we often 
say, of the leer om were sound reasoning to the sober 
intellect of Thomas Hobbes. 

Hobbes hung dead weights to the wings of reason, but 
he laid no restraint on lis own. He was willing to subunit to 


the State, or to retract what he had written, Thine nat till he 
had completed the cycle of human thought. Had he kept 
within the hmits he prescribed for others, he would never 
have been classed with deists and unbelievers. After 


admitting that m many things Hobbes is undoubtedly or- 
thodox, the ‘Leviathan? is still: a great world of rational 
theology, by which we mean theology founded on reason. 
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THOMAS HOBBES. 397 


Hobbes hated metaphysics as he hated ghosts, devils, and 
darkness.* He drew up articles of natural theology, giving 
a secondary place to that knowledge of religion which we 
have on the authority of another person. That there is a God 
he holds to be an inevitable result of the exercise of reason. 
‘Curiosity,’ he says, ‘or love of the knowledge of causes, 
draws on man from the consideration of the effect to seek 
the cause, and again the cause of that cause, till of neccs- 
sity he must come to this thought at last, that there is some 
cause whereof there is no former cause, but is eternal ; 
which is it men call God. So that it is impossible to make 
any profound inquiry into natural causes without being in- 
clined thereby to believe there is one God eternal, though 
they cannot have any idea of Him in their mind answerable 
to His nature. For as a man that is born blind, hearing 
men talk of warming themselves by the fire, and being 
brought to warm himself by the same, may easily conceive 
and assure himself that there is somewhat which men call 
fire, and is the cause of the heat he feels, but cannot imagine 
what it is like, nor have an idea of it in his mind, such as 
they have that see it; so also by the visible things in the 
world, and their admirable order, a man may conceive there 
is a cause of them, which men call God, yet not have any 
idea or image of Him in his mind.’ 

One of the chapters in the ‘ Leviathan ’ is on the Kingdom 


of the God of Nature. In this Hobbes describes the wor-. 


ship of God taught us by the light of nature. We must at- 
tribute to God existence. We must speak of Him as the 
cause of the world, notas identical withit. The world being 
caused, cannot be eternal. We must regard Him as caring 
for us and loving us. We must not say that He is finite; 
that He has form; or that we have an daege of Him in our 
minds. We must not ascribe parts to Him, ner limit 
Him by place. We must not say He moves, or that He 


rests, nor ascribe to Him passions—as repentance, anger, 


* TWobbes had a great terror of passage in his sermon on * The Per- 
being in the dark, [fe userthes lis rors of Conscience’ a passaze hy no 
nutural timidity to the eireumstince means uredituble to the bishop, repre- 
othis mother being frightened by the sents Hobbes’ natural timidity as his 
rumour of the Spanish Areuula. ‘She conscience troubling him tor lus reli- 
wave bitths ie sivs, to twins, myself gious principles. 


and fear. Bishop Atterbury, im a 
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The lcht of 


nature. 
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CHAP. VI.’ 


God not per- 
sonal, 


Nor incorpo- 
real. 
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mercy. ‘We should speak of Him as the Infinite, the Eternal, 
the Incomprehensible. There is but one name to signify 
our conception of his nature, and that is, 1 Am. We should 
pray to Him, and offer thanksgiving. We should always 
speak wortlnly of Him, and above all things keep ITis laws, 
for this is the greatest worship of all. 

In denying God passions and affections, Hobbes annihi- 
lates that personality which, from the limitations of our 
minds, we are necessitated, in a greater or less degree, to 
ascribe to the Divine Being. He said that we could have 
no idea of God. By this he meant image. All our mental 
images are of things finite. God is being infinite, which is 
contrary, or the negative, of the finite. God, as we con- 
ceive Him, does not exist. It is better to acknowledge 
Him to be incomprehensible than to attempt to define His 
nature. Following this principle, Hobbes objected to all 
the terms by which we try to express our thoughts concern- 
ing God, and the world which lies beyond the sensuous or 
finite. ‘ Incorporeul spinit,’ ‘immaterial substance,’ ‘ eternal 
now,’ and all such phrases, he pronounced meaningless. For 
the same reason he ought to have rejected injinite, immortal, 
eternal, and many other terms with which he could not 
so easily dispense. He was, however, entitled to use words 
according to his own definitions so long as he made himself 
intelligible. But if God is not spirit incorporeal, nor sub- 
stance immaterial, He is the opposite of these, which is 
corporeal body or material substance. In other words, God 
is body, or matter, or substance, taking these three terms as 
synonymous; nor does Hobbes shrink from this conclu- 
sion. Hereasons that God must be corporeal, for ‘ whatso- 
ever is not budy is nothing. The universe consists of body 
and accidents, but in accidents there is no reality? The 
corporeal is the only real existence. Spirit is body under 


another form, ‘thin, fluid, transparent, invisible’ 


God is a 
7 € 


most pure, most simple ‘corporeal spirit? It was objected 


. 7, . 5 eS | ba | eae Se , | « S a “ry 
that iz this Hobbes identified God and the universe. The 


inference was denied, on the vround that God was the cause 
of the uNnIVErSe. 
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Hebbes ouly intended to be @ physical investigator, but 


he could not use his reason in the material world without 
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THOMAS HOBBES. 399 

danger of its trespassing on the domain of the spiritual. CHAP. VI. 
Every effort to confine the human mind to the phenomenal — 
has been a failure, and every such effort must be a fuilure 
to the end of time. Hobbes set aside the Greek philoso- 
phers with a sneer. For the Schoolmen he had not even 
that. Their phraseology he pronounced as unintellizible 
as the subjects of which they discoursed were incomprehen- 
sible ; and yet he is compelled to treat of the same subjects, 
and sometimes to adopt the terms which he pronounces 
meaningless. Honestly, if unconsciously, he followed where 
reason led him. He was confessedly a man of limited read- 
ing. He flung it in the face of one of his opponents, that if 
he had read as many books as some people, he would haye 
been as stupid as they were. He fell back on the resources 
of his own mind, and reached conclusions which seemed 
original. It does not appear to have occurred to him, nor 
to any of those who replied to him, that in teaching this 
doctrine of the consubstantiality of mind and matter, body The consub- 
and spirit, he was simply reviving the theology of the an- pene oe 
cient Stoics. The identity of body and spirit, the division matter. 
of the all of being into God and the universe, was but an 
enunciation of the one substance of Spinoza, the ‘ nature 
producing’ and ‘nature produced.? Hobbes reached his 
conclusion by the same vigorous and independent reasoning 
as Spinoza did. Indeed, it is the only conclusion to which 
reason can legitimately come—the only conclusion to which 
any philosophy worthy of the name has come. We may 
distinguish between the Stoics, the Platonists, the Eleatics, 
the Ionics, and the Italics; but on the great question of 
being, which was primarily the subject of all their specula- 
tions, the difference is one of words—a question of the mean- 
ing’ of matter, substance, ile, ESSE, corporeal spirit, and 
spiritual body. 

Hobbes may not have had many followers—that is, not 
many who agreed with all he said—but he had many readers, 
and many who admired even when, they did not fol! 


Yhe poet Cow ley Wrale:: 
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Lord Claren- 
don replies to 
Hobbes. 
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I never yet the living soul could see 

But in thy books and thee. 

*Tis only God can know 
Whether the fair ideal thou dost show 
Agree entirely with His own or no. 

This I dare boldly tell, 

*Tis so like truth ’twill serve our turn as well; 
Just as in nature thy proportions be 
As full of concord their variety. 
As firm their parts upon their centre rest, 
And all so solid as that they at least, 
As much as nature, emptiness detest.’ 


But Hobbes had opponents as well as admirers. The 
‘Leviathan,’ says Bishop Warburton, made the philosopher 
of Malmesbury ‘the terror of that age.’ It would require 
along list to mention even the names of those who under- 
took to destroy the monster. Among them there was an 
earl, two archbishops, five bishops, several masters and 
fellows of colleges, a Boyle lecturer, many doctors of divi- 
nity, and country parsons without number. ‘I wili put a 
hook into his nose, and cast an angle into his jaws,’ cried 
one of the last, with the bravery characteristic of his class 
when about to slay a monster of heresy. The earl was 
Edward Hyde, the loyal and faithful, but unfortunate Cla- 
rendon. He wrote from his exile ‘A Survey of the Le- 
viathan,’ which he dedicated to Charles II. In his dedica- 
tion he assures the king of his unshaken fidelity, and his 
“abhorrence of the false and evil doctrine of Mr. Hobbes, 
that a banished subject during his banishnent is not a subject? 
The ‘ Survey’ had for a frontispiece Andromeda chained to 
the rock, with the sea monster about to devour her. Perseus, 
appearing on his winged Pegasus, with a Gorgon’s head in 
one hand and a javelin in the other, destroys the monster, 
and liberates the virgm. So Clarendon, the destroyer of 
monsters, harpoons the ‘Leviathan,’ that religion, like a 
stately goddess, might walk in beauty freed from fetters 
and from fears. Clarendon was ready to admit that there 
were many good things well said in Hobbes’ book. He 


recommended disregarding the definitions, which are really 
essential to understanding what the author means; but he 
said truly that Hobbes ‘did not so much consider the na- 


ture of a definition, as that he ‘may insert somewhat mto it, 
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to which he may resort to prove somewhat, which men do CHAP. VI. 
not think of when they read the definitions.’ He protested aa 
against Hobbes’ dark view of human nature, and the more 
rationalistic of his religious doctrines. He maintained his 

own orthodoxy by approving the mode of receiving the 
mysteries of faith illustrated by the pills. He charges 

Hobbes with ignorance of the English monarchy and its 

history ; with a misapprehension of the nature of laws, as 

well as of the actual laws of this realm. It is only on this 

subject that Clarendon’s opinion is worth knowing, for law 

was his profession. The chief interest attaching to the . 
‘Survey’ is the repeated charge that Hobbes was furthering Charges _ 
the interests of Cromwell.* The passages which Clarendon a a ue 
quotes in proof of this are very obscure, if this was their vour of Crom- 
object. Cromwell must have had keen eyes to see, in what 
Hobbes said of the right of the sovereign to name his suc- 

cessor, an intimation that he should arrange for the succes- 

sion of his son Richard. He might have found himself de- 

scribed in a later work ‘as the single tyrant who occupied 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, and turned to mockery the 
democratic wisdom as well of their ]aymen as of their eccle- 

siastics.’ He might have read that in the civil war, ‘not 

bishops only, but king, law, religion, honesty, having been 

cast down,—perfidy, murder, all the foulest wickedness 

(covered, however, with hypocrisy), held sway in the land.’ 

Indeed, Hobbes never misses an opportunity of denouncing 
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Archbishop 
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all that was done in England in the days of Cromwell. In 
the ‘ Behemoth’ the Parliament men are pictured as traitors, 
rebels, fanatics, and hypocrites; and yet Clarendon could 
see in Hobbes a concealed enemy of the Church and the 
king. . 

One of the earliest works of Thomas Tenison, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was called ‘The Creed of Mr. 
Hobbes examined in a feigned Conference between him 
and a Student in Divinity.” Tenison had just been pre- 
sented by the Duke of Manchester to the rectory of Holy- 
well, St. Ives, Hunts. This little book, dedicated to his 
patron, was the first fruits of his leisure. It is perhaps the 
most sensible reply that was made to Hobbes. It gave 
ample evidence that Tenison was worthy of the duke’s 
patronage, and fair promise that one day he might be a 
bishop. Tenison had the same advantage over Hobbes in 
philosophy that Clarendon had over him in law. He was 
well read in Plato and the Greek philosophers. Whether 
or not they meant by ‘incorporeal spirit’ what Hobbes 
meant by ‘ corporeal spirit’ may be an open question, but that 
they did speak of incorporeal existences, and attach a defi- 
nite meaning to the term, is not to be disputed. Tenison 
showed that if Hobbes had been at all acquainted with the 
Platonic use of the word idea, he would never have con- 
founded it with image. It is ‘an argument of a thickness 
of mind’ to say that we have no conception without an 
image. ‘Plato has contended for a knowledge soaring 
above the ken of fancy, and has taught us that the greatest 
and most glorious objects have no image attending on their 
conception. And Clemens Alexandrinus told the Gentiles 
that the Christians had not any sensible image of sensible 
matter in their Divine worship, but that they had an intcl- 
ligent i7ea of the only sovereign God.’ Tenison, not seeiny 
that the doctrine of the Stoics concerning substance could 
be reconciled with that of the Platonists, urged aginst 
Hobbes that if God was corporeal, then He would be iden- 
tical with the world, and so the world might be worshipped 
as God. And he repeated the worn-out jests from St. \u- 
eustine and Peter Bayle, that such men as Cain and Pharaoh, 


Herod and Judas, ‘not to say Mr. Hobbes himself,’ wi 
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be parts of God. Hobbes quoted Tertullian and the Greek CHAP. VI. 
Fathers to show that by body they meant essence ; and as nei- e 
ther Hobbes nor Tenison could explain it further, Hobbes said 
he knew that God 7s, but he did not know what He is. To 
this Tenison sagely replied, ‘Ye worship ye know not what.’ 
Hobbes, not content with saying we could not know the 
| essence of the Deity, leaving spirit-and body as names for 
quantity or quantities unknown, carried this doctrine of hu- 
man incapacity into the domain of the moral attributes, 
denying that human reason can judge of God’s doings, and 
maintaining that that may be just in God which is not just 
in us, for a thing is made just by God’s doing it. To which Denies that a 
Tenison triumphantly replied that the reason of mankind sat hy ee 
must be the eternal and universal standard, since God Him- doing it. 
self had appealed to it as the judge of His justice and 
f righteous dealing. ‘Are not my ways equal, and yours 
| unequal?’ ‘Judge between me and my vineyard, O house 
of Israel.’ Tenison also combated Hobbes’ favourite tenet 
of the absolute supremacy of the sovereign in religion. The 
doctrine, he said, was derived from the Pagans. The laws 
i of their country determined what gods should be worshipped. 
E In the ‘twelve tables’ it was forbidden that any man should 
have a personal religion. The Gospel, on the other hand, 
required men no longer to worship the national gods, but 
only the true God as revealed by Jesus Christ. Tenison 
said that Hobbes got the doctrine of the ‘ Leviathan’ from 
the oration of Euphemus in Thucydides, where the orator 
says, ‘Now, to atyrant or city that reigneth, nothing can 
be thought absurd if profitable.’ It is possible Hobbes may 
have found it here, but that was going a long way for it. 

John Bramhall, Bishop of Derry, and afterwards Arch- ee 
bishop of Armagh, was one of Hobbes’? most determined Aa aes tu 
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adversaries. He was an able man, though somewhat rude 
and vehement, a fervent advocate of Episcopacy and the 
Stuarts, especially King Charles II. of blessed memory. 
He had long discussions with Hobbes on necessity, which 
need not trouble any oue. Neither of them on either side said 
auything which had not been said before, and which has not 
often been said since. Hobbes repeated the usual fallacy 
about the will being always necessituted by the motive, and 
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the bishop answered that every man feels and knows that 
he has power to will. When the ‘ Leviathan’ appeared, the 
Bishop of Derry could not resist the temptation to throw 
his line into the sea that he might entangle the great fish. 
He wrote a treatise called ‘ The Catching of the Leviathan,’ 
and with a great deal of pleasantry which is very amusing 
in a man of episcopal dignity, he threatened to put an end 
to its existence by three harping-irons: one for its heart, a 
second for its chin, and a third for its head,—the religious, 
the political, and the rational parts. Yet the bishop con- 
fessed that he was only fighting with a shadow. ‘ The 
* Leviathan ” was amere phantasm of Mr. Hobbes’ own de- 
vising. It was neither flesh nor fish, but a confusion of a 
man and a whale engendered in his own brains, not unlike 
Dagon, the idol of the Philistines, a mixture of a god, and a 
man, and a fish.’ In fact, the great marine brute, ‘the 
mortal god,’ was Thomas Hobbes himself. 

The theology of the ‘ Leviathan,’ according to the bishop, 
was ‘atheistical.2. By making God corporeal, it denied His 
existence ; by saying that He is not wholly in every place, 
it deprived Him of ubiquity ; and by making eternity equi- 
valent to endless duration, it reduced Him to the condition 
of a finite existence, ‘ older to-day than He was yesterday.’ 
Hobbes’ answers were not much wiser than Bramhall’s 
objections. He said that if God was all in one place, that 
would imply that He was excluded from other places; and 
he railed against the Schoolmen, who made eternity an 
everlasting now, and who, instead of saying God was just, 
true, and eternal, called him justice, truth, and eternity. 
The use of these terms is not «i/etstical, as Hobbes ima- 
gined, neither is there any necessary heresy in the rejection 
of them. Bramhall, who had considerable learning, and 
was a tolerable theologian, protested manfully against the 
depraved view of human nature set forth in the § Leviathan.’ 
He ended his treatise with a recommendation that Hobbes 
should try lis form of government in America, and if 16 
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jects might tear their mortal god in pieces with their teeth, CHAP. VI. 
and entomb his sovereignty in their bowels.? Hobbes, who 

could be cool as well as severe, wrote an answer to the 
‘Catching’ ten years after it was published, saying that he 

had only heard of it about three months since, so little talk 

was there of his lordship’s writings. 

The Boyle lecturer was Samuel Clarke, rector of St. Samuel 
James’s, Westminster. He classed Hobbes with Spinoza. eae 
For this classification there were some grounds. Hobbes Hobbes. 
agreed with Spinoza as to the consubstantiality of body and 
spirit. Spinoza, indeed, denicd that God was a body, but 
then he explained that by body he meant that which has 
figure and dimensions, as length and breadth—that is, he 
denied that God was anything finite. Hobbes agreed, too, 
with Spinoza on necessity, and that the right of every man by 
nature depends on his might. On such questions as the 
nature of eternity Spinoza agreed rather with the Schoolmen, 
or we may say the old philosophers. Clarke chiefly com- 
bated the doctrine of necessity. One lecture, however, is 
almost entirely devoted to the consideration of law, in which 
Clarke shows that Hobbes frequently contradicts himself ; 
sometimes maintaining that there is right and wrong in the 
nature of things, and at other times declaring right and 
wrong to depend on the will of the sovereign. 

Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford, wrote, as a sequel to a Bishop Parker 
Latin work, an English one,* called ‘ A Demonstration of the eee 
Divine Authority of the Law of Nature, and of the Christian 
Religion.’ The bishop gives a woeful picture of the vicious- 
ness and profanity, infidelity and atheism, of his age. Even 
the common people sct up for sceptics, and defended their 
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Parker, whose religion, if Te hired 
was that of Rome, and who « 


himself a Protestant only because Re 


was encumbered with a wite. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Produces ar- 
guments in 
proof of the 
divine origin 
of Christian- 
ity. 
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sins as harmless actions. The bishop said that he was in 
pursuit of truth, and would not be jostled out of the way, 
‘not by Thomas Hobbes nor an angel from heaven’ The de- 
monstration of the laws of nature was mostly taken from 
Bishop Cumberland. The second part, on the authority of 
the Christian religion, was original. By careful study, says 
the bishop, we may find out that there is a future life, and 
rewards and punishments. But revelation has now made 
these things evident. The grounds of the Christian faith he 
reckoned to be so convincing that they must enforce belief. 
He called the ‘ Leviathan’ ‘a foolish book, by the reading of 
which those who were by nature sufficient dunces, fancy 
themselves philosophers.? The ‘ poor village curate is sure 
to be a trophy to the arguments of the forward youth who 
has read the “ Leviathan.”’ The bishop threatens ‘ to load 
their infidelity with such a heap of absurdities as shall for 
ever dash their confidence and disarm their impicty.’ The 
Apostles, he goes on to say, laid down their lives in attesta- 
tion of what they had seen. It was impossible that they 
should agree to deceive the world. The books of the New 
Testament were written by the persons whose names they 
bear. The writers were sincere and impartial. Profane 
history, too, agrees with sacred. Josephus has given an 
account of Jesus. Phlegon speaks of an eclipse about the 
time of the crucifixion. Tiberius, according to Tertullian, 
believed in the divinity of Jesus Christ, and wished the 
Senate of Rome publicly to acknowledge it. Pontius Pilate 
wrote ‘The Acts of Pilate’ for Tiberius. Justin Martyr ap- 
peals to them, and surely he knew better about their authen- 
ticity than Casaubon, and some other modern scholars, who 
have had the boldness to doubt that they were written by 
Pilate. Agbarns, the Ning of Edessa, wrote a letter to 
Jesus, inviting Him to come and cure him of some disease. 
To this letter Jesus wrote a lrief and pithy answer, The 
There peute mentioned by Philo were Christians, whatever 
Scaliger may say to the contrary. Justin Martyr testifies 
that in the city of Rome devils were cast out daily by the 
name of Jesus, when the Roman exorcists could not cast 
them out. Ircnaus proves against the hereties that the 
Catholic Church had the true apostolical suecession, for the 
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clergy could work the same miracles as the Apostles. They 
could cast out devils, foretell things to come, cure the sick 
by imposition of hands, and even raise the dead. The 
Roman Emperors confessed the supernatural power of the 
Christians. Marcus Aurelius was witness to the rain and 
thunder and lightning that came down on their enemies in 
answer to the prayers of the ‘ thundering legion ;’ and this 
is saying nothing of the multitude of miracles mentioned by 
Origen, St. Cyprian, St. Ignatius, and St. Augustine. If 
the ‘ poor village curate’ fell a victim to those who read the 
‘ Leviathan,’ it was his own blame. He ought to have known 
the valuable evidence from Christian antiquity provided for 
him by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

Some of the small writers who made sport with the ‘ Le- 
viathan’ have not even left their names to posterity, and 
of what they wrote the British Museum has only been able 
to treasure up a few fragments. 


CELE. Way, 


‘The True Effigies of the ‘The True 
Effigies of the 


Monster of Malmesbury in his Proper Colours,’ has only 4foxcrer of 


the six pages ‘ To the reader.’ 
were vilely parodied after his death. ‘The Last Sayings of 
Thomas Hobbes,’ consisting of startling passages from the 
‘ Leviathan,’ were cried through the streets after the fashion 
of the dying words of Baxter and Bunyan. Wits wrote ele- 
gies and epitaphs,* while religious visionaries saw Hobbes 
writhing in hell like Dante’s monsters, half suffocated in 
‘The “Leviathan” found out; or, An Answer 


allind, 


sulphur.t 


* One elegy gives what we may 


suppose to have been the general es- 
timate of ILobbes :— 
‘He with such art deceived, that none 
ean say, 
If his be errors, where his errors 


iba e 

Tf he mistakes, tis still with so much 
wit, 

Ile errs more pleasinely than others 
hit.’ 


To this clogy is appended an epitaph 
which is too coarse to be quoted here. 
This is the last verse :— 


‘In fine, after a thousand shams and 
fobbs, 

Ninety years cating and immortal 
jobbs, 


Here matter lies, and there's an cnd 
of Hobbes.’ 


‘Here lies Tom Hobbes, the bugbcar 
of the nation, 
Whose death has frightened atheism 
out of fashion.’ 


+ The following is from ‘ Vision 
of Hell,’ ascribed to John Bunyan : 
6 Epenetus,—L had no soon 


but one of the tormentud wretches 
eries ont, with a sad, mourning we- 
cent. Sure J should know that voice 


IT was amazed 


ft must be Epenetus. 
ir 


to hear my name mentionod 
of the intermal crews and thevetore, 
tu Know whe it ¥ 
Lamswertd : “ Wes, fan fepen 
but who are you in that sad, lost cun- 
dition, that knows me F” 
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CHAP. VI. to Mr. Hobbes’ “ Leviathan,” in that which my Lord Cla- 
ao) rendon hath passed over,’ was written by John Whitehead, 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. But the barrister 
had nothing to say which had not already been better said 
hy others. One of the best pieces against Hobbes is a little 
tract, the copy of which in the British Muscum wants the 
title-page. The writer undertook to show from ‘ Wr. Hobbes’ 
own principles, that the notions of laws of right and wrong, 
just and unjust, good and evil, are independent upon, and 
naturally and rationally antecedent to, the constitution of 
any commonwealth.’ ai 
William Pike, = William Pike,a clergyman, wrote ‘Examinations, Censures, 
Bere and Confutations’ of ‘the Strange Man’ and ‘his Strange 
ri pa Book.’ Alexander Ross* wrote ‘ Leviathan drawn out with a 
shai Hook.’ He likened himself to young David encountering Go- 


liath when the armies of Israel had been frightened by the 
vast bulk of his body, and the dimensions of his spear and ar- 
mour, and his bragging and defying words. ‘The learned 
had been afraid to siete Mr. Hobbes his “Leviathan ;” ._ 
but the spiritual shepherd, the least of the tribe of Levi,: 

lutile in his own eyes,’ would show that the brute was not so 
terrible that people should be cast down even at the sight 
of him. John EHachard, D.D., wrote ‘ Dialogues between 
Philautus and Timothy ;’ that is, himselfand Hobbes. They 


known replicd: I was once well ac- was His foe on carth, and now He is 


quainted with you upon earth, and 
had almost persuaded you to be of my 
opinion. I am the author of that 
celebrated book, so well known by 
the title of “ Leviathan.” 

© Evenetus, — What,, the great 
Hobbes! said I. “Are you eome hi- 
ther? Your voice isso much chaneed, 
J} did not know it. 

© Tluhies.--~Mas\ vi plied The J cam 
that unhappy man indeed. Dut am 
so far from being erent, that I am 
one of the most wretched persons in 
all these sooty te emer S. Nopaseat 
any wonder th my vi 


(PS COTO, 


for Lam now chinee ye im mv princi- 
ples, thoneh changed too bas to do 
me any wood. For now [ know there 


is a God: but oh! TI wish there were 
not!—tor I am sure He will 
merey on mec, Nor Is there 


that He should. 


have no 
OV Leas 
T do confess that | 


mine in hell. ... 

* Hobbes. —Oh, that I could but ty, 
T feel no fire! How easy would my 
torments be to that which I now find 
them! But oh,alas! the fire that we 
endure ten thousand times exceeds all 
culinary fire in tierceness.’ 


* Tmmortalized in § Tadilbras 7— 


‘There was an ancient sage phileso- 
pher 


That had rend Aleravder Ross over, 

And swore the. work as he could 
Prove, 

Was made from fighting end from 
love.’ 


In another place— 


“And he who made it had read Gued- 
wii, 


Or Loss, or Celius Rodiylues 
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THOMAS HOBBES. 409 
were dedicated to Gilbert, Archbishop of Canterbury (Shel- 
don), and were intended to be clever. One of them begins 
by Philautus asking Timothy if he had not hanged himself 
yet. The archbishop and his chaplain saw only food for 
pastime in the great ‘ Leviathan ;’ but they could not play 
with him as with a bird, nor, as companions, make a ban- 
quet of him.* 

Hobbes, we have already said, had not many disciples. 
The beneficial influence of the ‘ Leviathan’ was in the 
opposition which it raised. The principle of authority was 
put so nakedly, as if its refutation had been intended by 
merely showing that it was impracticable and absurd. That 
religion and morality had no origin but in the civil ruler 
seemed a picture drawn to make the Pisos laugh. Could 


Hobbes really mean— 
‘Ut turpiter atrum, 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne ?” 


In his theory of a commonwealth, it is easy to see that 
there was some meaning in the authority which he gave to 
the sovereign. The doctrine was not a new onein England. 
The Reformers clung to a form of 1t under Henry and Eli- 
zabeth. With the power of the Papacy ever threatening to 
disturb the civil government, it was not remarkable that 
men should have made high claims for the absolute sove- 
reignty of the ruler of the State. Hobbes’ doctrine, looked 
at politically, had a meaning. But looking at it as to the 
real foundation cither of religion or of virtue, it is doubtful if 
Tt is difficult on 
He acknow- 


he really meant what he scems to mean. 
this subject to reconcile Hobbes with himself. 


* Benjamin Laney. Bishop of Fly, 
also wrote against TLobbes on the 
question of necessity ; and Seth Ward, 


Srvilian Professor of Geometry at 
Oxturd, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, 
wrote. ‘In Thomm Hobbes Philoso- 
phicam Exercitatio Hpistolica, in 
which he controverted all the doc- 
trines of the ‘Levine “metaphysical 
nd physical, polttienl amd theologt- 

] Gut the ereat ntroversy of 


Cak ¢ 
Hobbes’ life was with Dr. foln Wal- 
lis, another professor of geometry. 
Tlus was merely On que ations of euU0- 
metry, and need not detain us. Dr. 


Whewell says of Hobbes’ writings on 
this subject. that they are full of the 
‘most extravacant arrogance, 
rince, and doenvitism whieh ein be 
imagined.” Lo the lst of Tobhes’ 
wilversnries we add Sir Robert 
Filner, Daniel Searzill, Dr. Sharrock, 
Dr. John Vem Mr. Shatto, Ito- 
bert Boyle, Georee Lawson, Richard 
Baxter, Bishon Lucy, and Herbert 
Thorndike. Ma. Pyrel a friend of 
Bishop Cumberlind’s, translated and 
abridged the disquisition § De Legihus 
Nature, adding ‘A New Method of 
Dealing with My. Iobbes.’ 
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Hobbes con- 
tradicts his 
own doctrine 
by acknow- 
ledging laws 
natural, im- 
mutable, and 
eternal, 


The Cam- 
bridge Pla- 
tonists. 


Dr. Cudworth. 
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ledged that there were natural laws, unchangeable and 
eternal. He said expressly that what they forbid can never 
be lawful, nor what they command be unlawful. Before the 
establishment of the Commonwealth there existed no law, 
according to his definition of law ; but he admits that what 
we generally understand by the linea of right and wrong 
existed before all, and independent of all, civil society. 
However this may be settled, it is certain that he did 
ascribe to his grotesque monster a power to make right and 
wrong, and to dictate both religion and laws to the people. 
This position, even as laid down by Hobbes himself, seemed 
to leave no other foundation for either religion or morality 
than the will of the sovereign. 

We shall be better able to understand the position of the 
Cambridge Platonists,* the chief Rationalists of this age, if 
we remember that the occasion of many of their books was 
opposition to this doctrine. Their object was to establish 
religion and morality not on anything transient or arbitrary, 
but on principles immutable and eternal. Dr. Cudworth’s 
great work, the ‘Intellectual System of the Universe,’ was 
intended for a refutation of the supposed atheism of the ‘ Le- 
viathan.’ The doctrine of necessity or fatalism appeared to 
Cudworth not only atheistic in itself, but subversive of reli- 


* Baxter divides the Conformists these, some (with Dr. More their 
into three kinds, the eta leader) lived privately in Colleges, 
proper, some of the old ministers for- and si mght not any preferment in the 
merly called Presbyterians. and ane world, and others set themselves 


Latitudinarians. The contorminge to vise. These two (the old SEOs 
Presbyterians were mostly, according terlans and Platonists) were laudable 
to Baxter's account, very able and preachers, and were the honour of the 
worthy men, who conte rd smd Contormists. though not he artily 
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gion and morality. The ‘ Intellectual System of the Universe’ 
was left unfinished. Hobbes had been dealt with in com- 
mon with the old philosophers of the school of Epicuras and 
Democritus, and only on the one point of fatalism. Many 
years after Cudworth’s death there was found among his 
manuscripts ‘ A Treatise concerning Eternal and Immuta- 
ble Morality.’ Bishop Chandler, who edited this treatise, 
supposes that the substance of it was tended for the ‘ In- 
tellectual System,’ but that Cudworth, despairing of being 
able to complete his great work, hastened to treat of the 
most material points in small volumes. This treatise is re- 
garded as a sequel to the first book of the ‘Intellectual System’ 
against ‘material fate.’ Chandler regrets it had not been 
published earlier, that it might have served as ‘an antidote 
to the poison of the writings of Hobbes and some others 
who revived in that age the exploded opinions of Protagoras 
and other ancient Greeks, and took away the essential and 
eternal discrimination of moral good and evil, of just and 
unjust, and made them all arbitrary productions of divine or 
human will? 

Cudworth’s treatise, being directed against some of the 
ancient as well as the modern deniers of eternal and immu- 
table morality, is necessarily historical as well as controver- 
sial. Plato, in the tenth book of the ‘ Laws,’ speaks of men 
who said that nothing was naturally just. A thing was made 
just by arts and laws, not by any nature of its own. In the 
‘Theetetus’ he speaks of the Protagoreans, who held that 
just and unjust, holy and unholy, depended on the authority 
of the city. Aristotle, too, in his § Ethics’ speaks of things 
honest and just not by nature, but only by law. He divides 
that which is ‘politically just’ mto the ‘natural’ and the 
‘legal, the one having everywhere the same force, the other 


being indifferent till ic is determined by positive law. He 
adds that some think there ts ‘no other just or unjust’ but 
what is made by ‘law and men,’ for ‘ things nght and just 
are everywhere different.2 Diogenes Lacrtius ‘says of 
Archelaus, that he held just aud dishonest ‘not to be so 


by nature, but by law;’ and of Aristippus that he beheved 
‘nothing was good or evil otherwise than by law or custom? 
Plutarch records that when Alexander was repenting for the 
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death of Clitus, whom he had rashly slain, Anaxarchus com- 
forted him with the doctrine that kings could do no wrong, 
for ‘whatever is done by the supreme power is just.’ 
Pyrrho, the father of the Scepties and the disciple of 
Anaxarchus, was certain only of this, ‘ that there is nothing 
good or shameful, just or unjust,’ but ‘ that men do all things 
according to law or custom.’ Epicurus made .all justice to 
depend on the mutual contracts that were made in civil 
society. This, also, according to Lactantius, was the doc- 
trine of Carneades, the founder of the new academy. Cud- 
worth finds the doctrine of these philosophers to be iden- 
tical with that of Hobbes. He includes under the same 
condemnation another doctrine allied to it, but set forth by 
theologians who pass for orthodox. Some, he says, con- 
tend, not only seriously but earnestly, that there is nothing 
good on earth, just or unjust, but by the arbitrary will 
and pleasure of God. This doctrine, Cudworth says, was 
abhorrent to the ancient Fathers, but it is found among the 
Scholastics. Ockham says that there is no act evil, but as it 
is prohibited by God, and which can be made good if it be 


commanded by God. Cudworth quotes, from the writings of 


many Calvinists, such sentiments as that God might com- 
mand what is contrary to all the precepts of the decalogue, 
that holiness is not conformity with the nature of God, and 
that God can with justice condemn the innocent to everlast- 
ing torments. Against Epicureans, Hobbists, and Calvinists, 
Cudworth is to prove that there is ‘ something naturally and 
immutably good and just.’ 

Things are what they are, not by will but by nature. 
It does not depend on will, either divine or human, that 
white is white, or that round is round, Omnipotence itself 


eannot make white or round without the nature and quah- 
ties of whiteness or rotundity. The nature of a thing mnet 
be present to cur stitute a thine that whieh it is. The will 
of God may be the ethcient cause, ae the formal cause it 
eannot be. Everything must be immuta ibly determined by 
its own nature. even in positive commands, it is not mere 
will that makes the thine commanded just or obligatory. 


It is natural justice which wives oue the right of authority, 
and begets the duty of obedience. Tn accordance with 
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these principles, Cudworth observes that laws or commands CHAP. VI. 
do not take the form of making what they command ~_ 
just, but only of enforcing it as just. This is true of the 
commands of God, as well as of the laws made by men. 

The divine will, no more than the human, can make that 

obligatory which is not obligatory in itself. Descartes 

thought it necessary to the idea of Divine omnipotence that 

all essences and natures be regarded as being what they are 

by the will of God. It is by that will, he said, that good is 

good and evil is evil. It is by that will that two and two 

make four, and that the three angles of a triangle are equal 

to two right angles. Cudworth said that the will of God Even the will 
could not have made these things otherwise than they are. a Se aga 
If this were possible, science and demonstration would be thing contrary 


impossible, for then truth and falsehood would only be Cee 


te 


vw 


names, and not realities. Hven God’s knowledge would be 
uncertain if it depended on the mutability of a will essen- 
tially indifferent and undetermined. To speak correctly, 
God, according to this hypothesis, would not be wise by 
wisdom, but by will. It was objected to Cudworth that 
his doctrine supposed the existence of natures and essences 
independent of God. He denied that this consequence fol- 
lowed. It only supposed an eternal and immutable wisdom 
in the mind of God, and that independently of the divine 
will the whole rational creation participated in this wisdom. 
This wisdom is God ; and from the very nature of wisdom, it 
must be the rule and measure of the divine will. It was the 
opinion of some of the wisest philosophers, Cudworth says, 
that there is also in the scale of being a nature of goodness 
above wisdom, which is the measure of wisdom, as wisdom 
is of will. The idea of God is by some restricted to will 
and power, but Cudworth prefers a mystical representation, 
which compares the divine nature to a circle. The circle is 
infinite. Its inmost centre is simple goodness. The rays 
and expanded area are the all-ecomprehending and immu- 
table wisdom The exterior periphery is the omnipotent 
will or activity by which everything without God is broucht 
forth into existence. The sphere of the activity of the will 
is thus outside of God, and is regulated by the wisdom and 
goodness which are i no way controlled by the will. 
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The old philosophers who denied the immutable distinc- 
tions of right and wrong, were generally those who also 
denied the reality of any essence. They were ontological 
sceptics. The principal of these was Protagoras. His doc- 
trine, according to Plato, was that ‘nothing is anything in 
itself absolutely, but is always made so to something 
else, and essence or being is to be removed from every- 
thing.’ As all things were made by motion or mixing 
together, they were not properly said to be, because ‘ every- 
thing is always made,’ and that not absolutely, but in rela- 
tion to something else. Protagoras himself applicd this 
principle to moral essences as well as to physical. In the 
‘Theetetus’ he is asked if he thought that ‘nothing is 
good and honest, but is only made so.’ He answers that 
‘whatsoever things seem to be good and just to every city 
or commonwealth, the same are so to that city or common- 
wealth so long as they seem so.” Protagoras, according to 
Plato, laid the foundation of his philosophy in that of Hera- 
clitus, who taught a ‘ floating and moveable essence,’ main- 
taining ‘that nothing stood, but that all things moved and 
flowed.” They were opposed by Parmenides and Melissus, 
who ran into the other extreme. Plato facetiously calls the 
one ‘ the flowing philosophers,’ and the other ‘ the standers.’ 
Protagoras went even beyond Heraclitus in denying the 
stability of existence. His scepticism reached not merely 
to morals. He even asserted that heat and cold, hight and 
colour, sight and sound had no real existence, but were 
only passions or sensations occasioned within us by ex- 
ternal objects. Protagoras’ error lay in his making sense the 
criterion or judge of the external world. It is not by sense, 
but by reason, that we know there is anything existing out- 
side of us. This was proved even by Democritus, w hose phi- 
losophy Protagoras abused to scepticism. eS ac- 


Sees to Sextus Empiricus, said ‘that there are two kinds 
f knowledec, the one by the senses, the ether by the mind.’ 
That by the mind he calls properly knowledge, for it is 


that which may be trusted tor the judgment of truth. 
Cudworth spends several chapters in proving the certainty 

of rational knowledye. The mind of man converses with 

realities, and not with mere shadows. These realities exist 
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altogether independent of our minds. The essence of a 
triangle, a square, or a circle would remain the same though 
no created mind were to think of a triangle, a square, or a 
circle. These ‘essences’ or ‘natures’ are the ‘ thoughts’ or 
‘reasons’ ofthe divine mind. The truth of them is common 
to all rational beings, because all rational beings partake 
of the divine intellect. They cannot be altered by any will 
whatever. Plato accordingly distinguishes between a ‘law’ 
proper and a ‘decree of the state.’ A ‘law’ is the inven- 
tion of that which is,—that which is absolutely just in its 
own nature. A ‘decree of the state’ may be unjust, but in 
a secondary sense it is also a law; for there is a natural and 
immutable justice which requires the observance of political 
order. 

Cudworth wrote a discourse on the Lord’s Supper, in 
which, as we might have expected from his other writings, 
there is nothing of that awful mystery which superstition 
has gathered round this simple ordinance. He avoids the 
unintelligible language retained by Archbishop Cranmer,— 
language which, if its real history were known, would pro- 
bably be found connected with some incipient doctrine of 
transubstantiation. The Supper is supposed to have some 
analogy to the old sacrifices, but it is not considered in itself 
a sacrifice. The manner in which Cudworth treats this and 
some other subjects, indicates an entirely different mode of 
viewing Christianity from that which prevailed in the seven- 
teenth century. It cannot be said that he does not teach 
distinctly all the doctrines of the Gospel as they are under- 
stood by the most orthodox. The peculiarity is in the treat- 
ment. Other preachers set a high estimate on the mere 
ereed. Cudworth dwells more on the necessity of a Chris- 
tian life. We know that we are Christians, not so much by 
our believing a creed, as by our keeping Christ’s com- 
mandments. Christ was not a master of the school, but of 
the life. He did not come to give us dogmas about which 
we are to dispute and wrangle. He came to make our 
hearts beat towards heaven. True faith is not beheving 
certain doctrines, but it is haying Christ’s law written mm our 
hearts and following it 1m our lives. 

The first place among the Cambridge Platonists properly 
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belongs to Cudworth, though Henry More is usually named 
as their leader. More was a disciple of Plotinus rather than 
of Plato. He was rational certainly, but he was also mysti- 
cal; and, like Plotinus, he was deeply influenced by the 
superstitions of his age. He wrote more books than any of 
the men with whom he was associated, but his fame would 
have-been greater had he written less. His works may be 
divided into three kinds—the philosophical, the theological, 
and the ethical. ‘The last we may pass by, as of little in- 
terest. The chief of the ‘philosophical’ are an ‘ Antidote 
against Atheism,’ and a treatise on the ‘ Immortality of the 
Soul.’ The theological are fairly represented by the ‘ Mys- 
tery of Godliness.’ With a theologian of More’s school, the 
philosophical impinged on the theological. The distinction 
between them was but imperfectly marked, if it was really 
more than imagzaary. This was also true of the ethical, 
which was but the practice of what was learned in the re- 
gions of philosophy and theology. The essential principle, 
in which philosophy, theology, and ethics are one, is reason. 
Cicero said, ‘I will follow reason wherever it leads me.’ More 
says that he adopted the same resolution, and among other 
‘priestly habiliments,’ he put on the ‘rational’ as his ‘ sa- 
cerdotal breastplate.’ It was to cover the heart, the sin- 
cerity of which is the ‘ the root or well-spring of the sound- 
est and purest reason.’ Aaron’s robes, according to Philo, 
were a representation of the universe; which means, More 
says, that every priest should endeavour to be a rational 
man and a philosopher. This, mdeed, was Philo’s own inter- 
pretation. He said that the high priest, when looking upon 
his attire, was reminded that he was not to say or do any- 
thing contrary to the laws of ‘ Eternal Reason,’ which is the 
‘everlasting High Priest.’ This High Priest is the Divine 
Logos. And of the Logos, Plotinus and the Alexandrian 
Clement declare that the human intellect is the mave, as the 
Logos is itself the image of God. To take away reason, 
Mota says, is to despoil the priest of his breastplate ; and, 
worse still, it is ‘to rob Chrisnamity of that speval 
eative which it has above all other religions a the world, 
mamely that if dures appeal unto reason? Again, he Fa 
clares that to take away reason is to make all relizions alike 
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HENRY MORE. 417 
true, for, the light being renounced, all things are of one CHAP. VI. 
colour. But though reason be the oracle of God, it must be eas 
consulted in ‘ His holy temple.’ That is to say, it must be 
reason sanctified, by which we are to be led. Aaron’s 
breastplate included the Urim and the Thummim; that is, 
the purity and integrity of the will and the affections, as 
well as the light of the understanding. It is, as Plotinus 
said, the reason of ‘a soul already purged’ which is truly 
divine. This purification is necessary to have reason in its 
integrity. In itself, it is the voice of God; yea, it is God in 
us. The language of Aristotle was heavenly when he said, 
‘It is manifest that God is in the universe, and that all is in 
Him; for it is the same divinity which is in us that moves 
all things, and is the beginning of reason, but something 
which is better. What, then, can be better than knowledge, 
except God ?” 
More says in the beginning of the. ‘ Antidote against 
Atheism,’ that the reason why he undertakes to prove that 
there is a God is, because of the danger to which men were 
exposed in that transition period. Religion was more 
freely discussed than in former ages, and ‘the recoil from Superstition 
ae : ; begets Athe- 
superstition might lead men into the other extreme of Athe- ism, E 
ism. He explains that, though he uses the word demon- 
stration, he does not mean that the existence of God can be 
so demonstrated as that a man’s understanding will be 
forced to confess the truth of what he demonstrates. He 
does not believe that in this sense anything can be demon- 
strated. His arguments will only be such as deserve a full 
assent, and will win it from every unprejudiced mind. There 
are things altogether improbable, and yet we cannot prove 
that they are not true. But this improbability determines 
our belief, even when we cannot strictly prove. IPfany one 
were to say that Archimedes was now in the centre of the 
earth studying geometry, we could not disprove it, but it is 
SO improbable that we would properly disbelieve it. And 
so with things which require assent. It is possible that the 
urns, Coins, and anchors that have been found in the earth 
may never haye been made by human hands. It is simply 
possible, but the probabilites to the contrary are such as de- 
termine our assent. So much forthe nature of the evidence. 
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More next undertakes to prove that we have a settled idea 
of what God is. Some men deny that God is, because they 
say they have no idea of what He is. But More thinks that 
before they can deny His existence, they must have an idea 
of what they are denying. He will offer them an idca of 
God as proper to Him as the idea of anything in the world 
is proper to that thing. God is an Essence or Being fully 


and absolutely perfect. This idea of God is in the mind. 


ef man. It is as much a property of the human mind as the 
idea of any truth in geometry. To separate the mind from 
these necessary and essential ideas is to separate it from its 
own existence. Some deny the being of God, because they 
cannot form an idea of ‘spirit,’ ‘eternal,’ or ‘infinite.’ 
More answers that if men will deny the existence of spirit, 
because of the difficulty of conceiving an idea of it, they 
may also deny the existence of body. Who, he asks, can 
frame so safe a notion of a body as to free himself from the 
entanglements which the idea of extension brings along 
with it? The nature of a spirit is as conceivable and as 
easy of definition as any other nature. He is but a novice 
in philosophy who does not know that mere essence or sub- 
stance, whether of bodies or of spirits, is utterly unknow. 
able. But the essential or inseparable properties of a spirit 
are as intelligible as those of a body. And as for ‘ eternal ” 
and ‘infinite,’ every man is compelled to admit their exist- 
ence. If God is not eternal, the universe at least must be. 
And no man can divest himself of the idea of infinite space. 
It will cling to the soul as closely as the power of imagina- 
tion. Some suppose that these ideas, which More reckons 
the essential properties of the mind, are created by objects 
of sense. He admits that the first occasion of thinking is 
derived from external objects. But these are rather the 
begetters than the implanters. There is innate in man 
what More calls ‘an actual knowledge,’ or ‘an active saga- 
city.’ The mind is awakened by the impulses of outward 
objects. This is illustrated by a musician asleep. A friend 
awakes lim, and, desiring him to sing, begins the first 
words of a song, which the musician takes up and sings to 
the end. Some instances of ‘actual knowledge’ in the soul 
are the ideas of cause and effect,—proportion, angles, and 
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symmetry. When we say that there exists a Being abso- CHAP. VI. 
lutely perfect, the proof is the same in kind as we hae for. 
the existence of those things the ideas of which are proper- 
ties of the mind. The existence of these things is direct 
natural light. If they do not exist, the alternative is that 
man is a being most mistaken when he thinks he knows a 

. thing to be most evidently true. After discoursing of this 
indelible stamp of the Divine existence in our minds, More 
goes on to the argument from design. In all this he is 
rational ; but before he ends he has a multitude of proofs 
from the existence of witches, and the power which the devil 
exercises over the elements of nature, ruling the tempest 
and the whirlwind, and proving himself to be what the Scrip- 
ture calls him,—the prince of the power of the air.* 

The treatise on the ‘ Immortality of the Soul’ is occupied On the ‘Im- 
chiefly with proving that we have the idea of a spirit apart pone, 5 
from that of a body. Incorporeal substance is not, as 
Hobbes said, a contradiction. More wishes to prove that 
there must be an immaterial substance in man, because 

_ matter has not the properties which belong to mind. All 
the arguments assume that Hobbes denied the existence of 
the soul as distinct from the present body. But as Hobbes’ : 
doctrine did not necessarily imply the denial either of the 
existence or the immortality of the soul, so neither are 
these proved by More’s arguments. 


In the ‘ Mystery of Godliness’ he treats of Christianity. The On the ‘Mys- 
tery of Godl- 


4 


: full title of the book is ‘An Explanation of the Grand Mystery nosy 
: of Godliness; or, a True and Faithful Representation of the 
Everlasting Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
i the only begotten Son of God, and Sovereign over Men and 
: Angels.’ The book is written without method or plan, but 
; in such a way as to allow the author to introduce any sub- 


ject whatever. One or two chapters are spent in refuting 
the ‘Family of Love.’ More’s own sympathies with mys- 


i tical doctrines might have disposed him to a patient con- 
H o 

d * Henry More makes use of all ple, but was never seen, except once 
t Baxter's witch stories, with additions about miduight, when he appeared in 
i and variations. The devil of Mascon the shape of an old woman spinning 
plays an importint part. Accor ling under a he dee by moonlight. Ile 
f to More’s account his visit was only svon disuppenred when those hu saw 
} invisible. Te conversed with the peo- him citme nearer to him. 
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Mystery de- 
fined. 


Plato’s 
Trinity. 
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sideration of the merits of this sect. But instead of that, 


- he manifests against them all the bitterness of theological 


hatred and misrepresentation. He supposes that they deny 
the truth of the letter of Scripture. It is not evident that 
they did this, but the moral meaning of Scripture history 
was more important to them than the history itsclf. More 
was always deep in the moral meaning, but he never ques- 
tioned the truth of the literal record. The revelation in 
Christianity he reckoned distinct in kind from all other 
revelations. Henry Nicholas, on the other hand, believed 
that he was commissioned to introduce a new dispensation, 
which he called the dispensation of the Spirit. 

More speaks of godliness as a ‘mystery.’ To understand 
this mystery a man requires initiation. This is only given 
to the pure in heart. The proper entrance to divine know- 
ledge is by the gute of holiness. Mystery is explained in 
various ways. It is something completely hidden, or not 
so utterly concealed but that it may be in due measure in- 
telligible. What the mystery indicates is not only intcl- 
ligible but true. It is not an impertinent or idle specula- 
tion, but something which has a religious use. The Pla- 
tonists called mysteries initiations, because by them fallen 
men were restored to happiness. The obscurity of a mys- 
tery cannot be removed by any natural knowledge. There 
is but one interpreter of the mysteries of the Gospel. That 
is the Spirit of God, the ‘Great Mystagogue.’ It is that 
Spirit which reveals truth to our understanding, and begets 
faith in our hearts. God has not spoken so plainly in the 
Scriptures as that men can understand them without the 
Spirit. He keeps the staif in His own hand, directing the 
humble and the single-hearted, but leaving the proud to 
lose themselves in the obscurity of night. 

Contrary to what we should have expected, More denies 
the identity of the Trimty of Plato with that of the Serip- 
tures. The three hypostases of the Platonic Trinity were 
“The*Good? or ‘The First One;’ ‘Intellect’ or ‘The All 
One; and ‘Soul,’ or ‘The One and All” The first hypo- 
stasis was ‘ Essentially the Good’ and ‘ Causally the Intel- 
lect? The sceond hypostasis was ‘ Essentially Intellect,’ 
‘Causally Soul,’ and ‘ Participatively the Good.’ The third 
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hypostasis was ‘ Essentially Soul, that is, ‘love and ope- CHAP. VI. 
ration,’ ‘Causally Matter and the World,’ ‘ Participatively = — 
Good and Intellect.’* 

This Trinity, More says, is Pagan, and not to be confounded 
with the Trinity of the Scriptures. But before he ends this 
chapter, he tells us that the Platonists borrowed their Trinity 
from the Jews. He explains the miracles of Apollonius and 
the other Pagans by the supposed agency of the devil. He 
enters into long disquisitions concerning the nature of souls, 
and the mode of their existence when separated from bodies. 
There are many good things in the ‘ Mystery of Godli- 
ness,’ as well as in More’s other works, but it is only with 
very great qualifications that he can be reckoned among the 
number of rational theologians. 

John Wilkins, who preceded Bishop Pearson in the ae 

. . ° . s. 
bishopric of Chester, is also to be included among the Cam- 
bridge Platonists. He was less mystical and considerably 
more practical than Henry More. His treatise on ‘The 
Principles and Duties of Natural Religion’ was published 
after his death by his friend John Tillotson, afterwards the 
famous Archbishop of Canterbury. The design of it, 
Tillotson said, was to establish the great principles of reli- 2 
gion, the being of God, and a future state, by ‘ showing 
how firm and solid a foundation they have in the nature and 
reason of mankind.’ Hobbes is the author whose doc- 
trines it is designed to oppose. Religious and moral duties 
must have a higher source than mere authority, whether 
that of God or man. ‘Tillotson says it is plain that mankind On natural 
f always were under a law, even before God had made any coe 
l external or extraordinary revelation. If they were under 
no law they could not be judged, for where there is no law 
there is neither obedience nor transgression. In Christi- 
anity we have unspeakable advantages, both as to the de- 
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grees of light and as to the motives that induce us to keep 
God’s commandments. Yet it is profitable for us to con- 
sider the primary and natural obligation to piety and virtue 
which is imposed by the law of nature. This law, Tillotson 
says, 1s ‘every whit as much the law of God as the revela- 
tion of His will in His word, and, consequently, nothing 
contained in the word of God, or in any pretended revecla- 
tion from Him, can be interpreted to dissolve the obligation 
of moral duties plainly required by the law of nature.’ 
Bishop Wilkins begins his treatise with a discourse of the 
different kinds of evidence. What he says on this subject 
has often been said since his time. The chief point of it is, 
that different subjects have different kinds of evidence. 
Human nature is so framed as to acquiesce in a moral cer- 


tainty when the subject is capable of that alone. Faith 


Arguments 
for the exist- 
ence of Deity. 


properly is an assent upon such evidence as would convince 
reasonable and unprejudiced men. The arguments for the 
existence of God are the ordinary practical arguments. 
Wilkins had not much taste for metaphysics or abstract dis- 
quisitions on the Infimte. His first argument is, the uni- 
versal consent of nations in all times and places. To those 
who allow that human nature is rational, this is an argu-_ 
ment from universal reason. The assent of all men is a 
good argument ofits kind. It was observed by A5lian, that 
the existence and nature of God and a future state were 
more firmly believed by the vulgar, who were guided by the 
simple dictates of nature, than by the philosophers who 
were able to reason themselves into doubts and uncertain- 
ties. This universal consent was noticed by the ancient 
philosophers. Cicero. often refers to it. ‘No nation,’ he 
says, ‘1s SO savage, no man is so rude, that his mind is not 
influenced by the fear of the eods.2 And Seneca says, 
‘There is nowhere any nation so utterly lost to all matters of 
Jaw and morality, as not to believe that there are gods. If 
any object the case of some savage tribes, Wilkins answers, 
that like men born blind, they are exceptional. To reason 
from them is to deny that there is such a thing as reason, 
because there are some men who are without reason. ‘The 
unity of the Godhead is not indeed so evident as the exis- 
tence of Deity. Hence the difference between the wise and 
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the vulgar. The philosophers of antiquity believed only in CHAP. VI. 
one God, but the multitude believed inmany. This univer- ee 
sal belief was not the result of any agreement. It was an Universal bo- 
effect produced by a cause. And the effect being universal, Hee Detesult 
the cause must be so too. It is in the very nature of our cause. 
minds. All men are so constituted that they seek after 
God. And it is agreeable to reason that God should set 
such a mark upon His creatures as would lead them to the 
Author of their being, to whom worship and reverence are 
due. These general ideas the Greeks called ‘common no- 
tices’ and ‘seminal principles.? The Latins called them 
the ‘innate or written law,’ to which corresponds the 
Apostle’s phrase, ‘ the law written in their hearts.’ 

Another argument for the existence of God is from the 
original of the world. Hither the world had a beginning, 
or it is eternal. If it had a beginning, it must have been 
either by chance or by the will of a Creator. That it had a The world 
beginning, and that from the wisdom of a Supreme Being, ee pee 
is the more credible hypothesis. This is shown by testi- i 
mony and by reason. Aristotle, though he believed that 
the world emanated from God, yet declares that the philoso- 
phers before him were of opinion that it had a beginning. 
To the same effect is the testimony of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and the traditions of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phe- 
nicians, and Greeks. The want of any relics of antiquity 
before the Trojan war, conyinced Lucretius that the world 
had a beginning. Other proofs are the late invention of 
arts, and the fact that this world is not everywhere inhabited 
and cultivated. Two other arguments for the existence of 
Deity are derived from ‘ the admirable contrivance of natu- 
ral things,’ and from ‘the works of Providence in the 
government of the world.’ Wilkins’ proofs of the attri- 
butes of Deity are chiefly drawn from the testimonies of 
Pagan writers. On the fact of these attributes he builds an 


argument for adoration and worship. To serve and obey a 
Being so great, powerful, just, and good, is a natural dictate 
of reason, 

The second book of this treatise is on the ‘Wisdom of 
Practising the Duties of Natural Religion.’ A religious Duties of na- 
and virtuous lite is both our happiness and our intercst. tural religion. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Religion pro- 
fitable for the 
life that now 
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To fear God and to keep His commandments is the whole 
duty of man. It is that for which man was made. It is 
man’s business, and that on which his well-being depends. 
Wilkins makes good these principles out of heathen writers. 
Cicero says that ‘ Among all the living creatures that are in 
the world, there is none but man that has any notion of a 
Deity ; and among men there is no nation so wild and _ bar- 
barous but pretends to some religion.” Juyenal says, ‘It is 
this which distinguishes us from the brute creatures, that 
we have souls capable of divine impressions.’ Plutarch 
says it is ‘exceedingly improper to ascribe true reason to 
those who do not acknowledge and adore the Deity.’ It is 
religion which makes a man. He might be defined as a 
being capable of religion. This is the highest meaning of 
the word rational. Wilkins descends to details to show how 
in all things the good of man is promoted by religion. It 
is the moral cause of health. They that follow it have 
length of days. It is also the natural cause, promoting 
temperance and sobriety, moderating the passions, such as 
anger, hatred, sorrow, envy, and preserving a cheerful mind, 
which ‘does good lke a medicine, and makes a healthy 
countenance.” It is not arule without exception, yet it is a 
rule, that good men live long, while the wicked are cut off 
in the midst of their days. Religion makes men rich, and 
teaches them contentment, which is the greatest of all 
riches. It yields the most lasting pleasures. It brings a 
good name, honour, and reputation in the world. It is the 
strength of a nation. Cicero and Polybius, as well as Au- 
gustine and Lactantius, say that the Roman Empire was in 
its greatest prosperity when, the people were most virtuous. 
Religion has the promise of the hfe which now is and of the 
life which is to come. Wilkins finds the reason of all these 


is and for that things in natural religion. Christianity gives more heht 


which is to 


Cone, 


concerning the certainty of them. We are under obliga- 
tion to do all the duties which rcason and nature point out 
to us. But we who have the brighter revelanon in the 
Gospel have even higher motives than the law of nature. 
Wilkins’ book had a distinct controversial bearing in its 
relation to the foundations of religion and morality, yet its 
main object was practical. Discourses on the religion of ua- 
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ture were well meant.. They were intended both to refute CHAP. VI. 
infidelity and to establish Christianity. In the last chapter ae 
of this book there is a discourse of the excellency and ad- 
vantages of the Christian religion. Sooner or later the 
question was sure to present itself, that if the light of nature 

was so clear, what need for the Christian revelation ? 

Again, if men can be saved by keeping the laws of nature, 

how is this compatible with the declaration of the Gospel, 

that salvation is by Jesus Christ alone? The latter ques- 

tion Bishop Wilkins partly answers. He saw clearly the 
temporal benefits which God had connected with keeping 

natural laws. But we cannot, he said, from these outward 
dispensations infer anything with certainty concerning the 

eternal condition of those who never heard Christ’s gospel. 

He admitted that Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, 

and Chrysostom had expressed their belief that the good Can men be 
es men among the heathen would be saved. But this is not the eet eae 
opinion of the rest of the Fathers. We know that God’s good- 

ness and mercy as well as His judgments are a great deep. He 

has not told us how He will deal with the heathen; and it is 

not proper for us, Bishop Wilkins says, to tell Him how He 

should deal with them. Of this we are assured, that if God 

saves them, it will be for the merits of Jesus Christ; for 

there is no other name given among men whereby we can 

be saved. There is no escape for those who neglect this 
salvation. He that believeth shall be saved; he that be- 

lieveth not shall be damned. The only way of salvation for 

us, to whom the Gospel is preached, is by faith in Christ. 

' This is proved from the evidence of the divine authority of 

( Christianity, and from the excellency of the things contained 
q 

i 

q 


ett 


in the Gospel. Wilkins at last escapes the question he 
had raised by the orthodox solution, that we are not judges 


} of what is right with God. It was the peculiar and distin- 
| guishing doctrine of the Platontsts of Cambridge, that jus- 

tice is common both to God and man; that it is antecedent 
} to the divme will, and consequently that God must deal 
justly with the heathen accordmg to our ideas of justice. 
But it takes some mena lone time to admit the legitimate 


consequences of their own doctrines, 
The most philosophical, and, in many respects, the most 
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Divinity a di- 
vine life rather 
than a divine 
seTenee. 


426 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


interesting of the Cambridge men, was John Smith. He 
died before he had reached the meridian of life, and left be- 
hind him nothing more than a volume of ‘ Discourses.’ 
These were not popular sermons, but rather lectures or dis- 
courses addressed to a college audience. Dr. Worthington 
speaks of Smith as a ‘great scholar anda humble man.’ 
His death was deeply lamented at Cambridge. He was 
already the acknowledged leader of the earnest men of the 
University, and gave great promise for the future. Simon 
Patrick, afterwards the learned Bishop of Ely, preached his 
funeral sermon, taking for his text the words, ‘ And Elisha 
saw it, and he cried, O my father, my father!’ The preacher 
said, ‘When I saw the blessed spirit of our brother, shall I 
say ? or our father, making haste out of that body which 
lies before us, these words which I have now read came into 
my mind; and methought I saw the good genius of the 
place, which inspired us with so much sense of learning and 
goodness, taking its flight and leaving this lower world, 
at which my soul catched, as I fancied Elisha to have done 
Elijah, and I cried out, O my father, my father! the chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof. Desirous I was that his 
AroSéwots might have been a little while deferred, that I 


might have stayed the wheels of that triumphant chariot ; 


wherein he seemed to be carried, that we might have kept 
him a little longer in this world, till, by his holy breathings 
into our souls, and the grace of God, we had been meet to 
have some share in that mheritance of the saints in light; 
and so he might have gone to heaven with his train, taking 
all his friends along with him as attendants to that glory and 
honour wherewith I make no doubt he is crowned.’ 

The first of Smith’s discourses is ‘Concerning the True 
Way or Method of Attaining to Divine Knowledge. Every 
art or science, he savs, has some certain principles upon 
which the whole frame and body ofit must depend. He that 
would fully aequamt himself with the mysteries, must come 


furnished with the precoguita. Bat divinity 1s a divine hfe 
rather than a divine seicnee. Jr is sometimes to be under- 
stood by a spiritual sensation rather than by any verbal 


description. The Greek philosophers have well said that 
‘everything is known by that which bears a just resem- 
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blance and analogy with it.’* Things of sense and life are CHAP. VI. 
best known by sentient and vital faculties. And so Scrip- etal 
ture sets forth a good life as the pro/epsis and fundamental 
principle of divinity. Wisdom hath ‘built her an house, 

and hewn out her seven pillars.’ But the fear of the Lord 

is ‘the beginning of wisdom.’ The foundation of divine 
science must be laid here. It is true that divinity is an 

efflux from the eternal light. Like the sunbeams, it does 

not merely enlighten. It also gives heat and joy and glad- 

ness. And therefore it was that Christ connected purity of 

heart with the beatific vision. The pure in heart shall sce 

God. As ‘the eye cannot behold the sun unless it be sun- 

hke,+ and has the form and resemblance of the sun drawn 

init, so neither can the soul of man behold God unless it be 
god-like.’t They that seek divinity merely in books and 
writings, seek the living among the dead.§ In them truth 

is more frequently ‘entombed’ than ‘enshrined.’ He that 

would truly learn divinity must follow the old precept, 

‘seek for God within thine own soul.’|| He is. bést dis- 
cerned, as Plotinus says, by an ‘intellectual touch.’** We... 
cannot be true theologians till we have seen with our eycs 

and heard with our ears, and our hands have handled the ; 
word of life. The soul itself has its sense as well as the 

body.t+ When David would teach us what the divine good- Truth is 
ness is, he says ‘ taste and see.” Zoroaster’s disciples. once Ae aa 
asked their master what they should do to get ‘wingedus. © 
souls,’ that they might soar aloft in the bright beams of 

divine truth. He answered that they were to bathe them- 

selves in the waters of life, which he explained as the four 

cardinal virtues, which are the four rivers of Paradise. Plu- 

tarch tells us that the priests of Mercury, when eating of 

the holy things, used to cry out ‘Sweet is truth’tt ‘Sweet 

and delicious,’ Smith says, ‘is that truth which holy and 
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CHAP. VI. heaven-born souls feed upon in their mysterious converse 


Superstition. 


with the Deity, who can tell but they that taste it ?? Reason 
is elevated by the divine Spirit to a communion with Deity. 
It is turned into sense. What was formerly but faith, now 
becomes an open ‘vision.’ 

Simplicius, in his commentaries on Epictetus, speaks of 
the Epicureans as a ‘herd who have drowned their own 
sober reason in the deepest Lethe of sensuality.’ Besides 
these he reckons four sorts of men. The first is the ‘mul- 
tifarious man.’ He is made up of soul and body, as it were, 
‘by a just equality, and arithmetical proportion of parts and 
powers in each of them.’ In these men knowledge consists 
of sense and reason so ‘twisted up together that it cannot 
easily be unrayelled and laid out into its first principles.’ 
They never rise aboye the surface of the earth. These souls 
are described by Plato as ‘heavy behind.’+ The second 
class is more spiritual. It is represented by the man who 
looks to what he is by his soul rather than by his body. 
He has the ‘communes notitiz’ more clear and steady. He 
is fit to be initiated into the ‘mysteria minora,’ the minor 
mysteries of religion. The third class is the men who are 
already purged, and are continually flying off from the 
body and bodily passions. They are such as have escaped 
the pollutions which are in the world through lust. To 
them belongs a lower degree of science. The fourth class 
is represented by the metaphysical and contemplative man, 
who, ‘ shooting above the logical or self-rational life, pierccth 
into the highest life? Men of this class have a true divine 
wisdom. ‘hey have in their souls an infant Christ, who is 
manifesting in them the glory of the Father. 

Another of Smith’s ‘ Discourses’ is on ‘ Superstition.’ 


All truly religions ren who have wished to follow reason 
have ever tound superstition to be their greatest enemy. li 
is the counterfei: of religion, and has a more ready currency 


than religion itself. Snuth defines it as a false coon of 
the Deity. It is to represent Him as ‘austere,’ ‘angry,’ 
‘sour,’ and ‘ar! ‘This is done, Smith says, by some 
Christians, and then it 1s supposed that God being angry 
will be ‘appeased by some flattering devotion.’ Supersti- 
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tion was distinguished from rational religion among the CHAP. VI. 
heathen in the same way and by the same marks as among ‘dal 
Christians. Plutarch ascribed to it the origin of bloody 
sacrifices. Maximus Tyrius says that ‘the pious man is God’s 

friend; the superstitions man is a flatterer of God.’ 
Simplicius has beautifully said ‘that repentance, supplica- 

tion, and prayers ought to draw us nearer to God, not God 

nearer to us, as in a ship, by fastening a cable toa firm rock, 

we intend not to draw the rock to the ship but the ship to 

the rock.’ Smith describes superstition as insidiously mixing 

itself with a seeming faith in Christ. He specially notices 

the tendency of some people in his own time who made 
nothing of a good life, but who wished to lay all on the 

active and the passive righteousness of Christ. Some made 

the offering of Christ an excuse for their sins, putting the 

merits of Christ between them and a‘ severe and rigid justice.’ 

The natural religiousness of man requires to be guided by 

reason. If not, it will develop into superstition. In the least 
cultivated man there is a desire after God, a kind of natural Defined asa 
instinct antecedent to any mature knowledge. The Stoics eet is 
called it the ‘movement towards God.’* When not properly instinct. 
directed, it 1s what Plutarch calls it, the ‘divine disease.’+ 
Superstition begets atheism. The superstitious man makes 

a god like himself, and the atheist says it isno god. Colotes, 

the Epicurean, wrote a book to prove that a man could only 

be happy by the philosophy of Epicurus. As if all good 
concerned ‘the pores and passages of the body.’ If it were 

so that the highest happiness of man were such as might be 

felt by a corporal touch, we might well ‘sit down and be- 

wail our unhappy fates that we should rather be born men 

than brute beasts, which enjoy more of the world’s happiness 

than we do, without any sin or guilt.’ 


Among Smith’s ‘ Discourses’ there is one on the ‘ Im- Tae 
i of the Soul. 


mortality of the Soul? The bane of religion is superstition, 
but its foundation is faith in God and the life eternal. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has well expressed 


this in the words ‘Ile that cometh to God must beheve 
that He is, and that Heis the rewarder of them that dihgeutly 
seek Him”? Tho latter statement supposes the immortality 
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CHAP. VI. 


Every good 
man feels that 
his soul is im- 
mortal. 


430 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


of the soul. The Pagans made the highest knowledge to 
be the knowledge of God and of ourselves.* To know our- 
selves is to know our dignity and immortality. That the 
soul is immortal, Smith supposes to be so evident that it 
might be assumed as a postulate. Cicero quotes in proof 
of it the ‘consent of nations.” This law is not, indced, 
to be always followed, for by it might be established many 
errors and superstitions. But the immortality of the soul is 
one of the first or most origimal ideas of the human mind. 
It is one of the ‘uniform judgments’ which convinced 


_Averroes that there is a ‘common intellect... The soul is 


eternal because it is ‘indivisible. In its own nature it is 
an essence which endures. It can only cease to be eternal 
by a positive decree of Heaven depriving it of being. The 
fact of motion supposes a soul distinct from matter. The 
soul reasons about the things presented by the senses, but 
in so doing, it has to abstract itself from ‘all corporal com- 
merce.’ Its acts are spontaneous. It has mathematical 
notions, independent of the body, and clear ideas of moral 
truth. These all testify that in its nature it is immortal as 
well as immaterial. But the highest of all evidence for the 
soul’s immortality is that which is begotten within us by 
goodness and virtue. Every man has not sufficient skill in 
reasoning to prove his own immortality. But every good 
man feels it. A higher radiance breaks in upon his soul. 
The purification of the mind by a righteous life is the open- 
ing of the soul’s windows to let in the heht of heaven. 
Then the good man sees God, knows God, and is conscious 
of a union with Him. He is assured that that divine pre- 
sence which surrounds him now will continue to surround 
him for ever. ‘These breathings and gaspings after an 
eternal participation of Him are but the energy of His 
own breath within us.’ If God intended to destroy the soul 
of man, He would not show it such things as He has done. 
‘He would not raise itup to such jiowuts of vision, to show it 
all the glory of that heavenly Canaan flowing with eternal 
and unbounded pleasures, and then humble it down again 
into deep and darkest abysses of death and nonentity. 
Divine cwoodness cannot, 1¢ will not be so cruel to holy souls 
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BENJAMIN WHICHCOT, sleyie 


that are’ such ambitious suitors for His love. The more they CHAP. VI. 
contemplate the blissful efluxes of His divine love upon Pe 
themselves, the more they find themselves strengthened by 

an undaunted confidence in Him.’ In our souls God has 

engraven His own image. It is there we can learn whut He 

is. It is there we can consult the divine oracles. We can 

ask counsel from God by the Urim and Thummim on the 
breastplate of the soul. 

Smith explained the resurrection body as St. Paul had The resurrec- 

done. It was not the present complex body of flesh and pe. rpc 
blood, but a spiritual body. What the Platonists called the material. 
‘spiritual vehicle’ of the soul, or what Zoroaster called the 
soul’s ‘aerial mantle.’* And this is the explanation of the 
words, ‘they shall be equal unto the angels.’ Prophecy is 
defined as an enthusiastical mode of communicating truth ; 
a free influx of the divine mind into our minds. One chief 
object of it is to quicken our minds ‘ to a more lively con- 
verse with the eternal truths of reason.? When truth comes 
into this world, it is content to wear our mantles, to learn 
our language, and, as it were, to conform itself to our 
fashions. ‘It speaks with the most idiotical sort of men in 
the most idiotical way.’ 

The greatest preacher of the Cambridge Platonists was 
Benjamin Whichcot. We notice him last for several reasons. Benjamin 
His sermons were not published till some time after his WMchcot. 
death, and they were connected with the controversies of 
the next century more than the writings of any of the 
others. As a London preacher and the an: of popular 
discourses, his influence was the greatest outside of the 


University.¢ One volume of Winchser s sermons has some The Earl of 
Shaftesbury’s 
pre ‘face to 
face written by the Earl of Shattes bury, the author of ¢ The Whichcot's 
Selmons. 


historical interest from its being first published with a pre- 


‘haracteristies.’ Shaftesbury was not yet reckoned a 
Deist. He called the principles of Hobbes ‘atheistic,’ and 


he blamed Hobbes tor much of the impiety and irrehcion of 


anne cae ; iin 
that age. Shaftesbury never owned to Deaism, and Hobbes 
} i may = } ~ Gren 

never owned to Atheism. The charges im both cases were 
* ESeror wuyjs, literally, theimage College, Cumbridze. He was deprived 
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Is goodness 
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only consti- 
tuted by au- 
thority ? 


Natural good- 
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essence of true 
religion. 
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only inferential, and, therefore, in both cases unfair. In 
the case of Hobbes the least fair of the two. The position 
which: Shaftesbury opposed, and which is opposed in the 
sermons to which he wrote the preface, is that natural good- 
ness is not the goodness recommended in Christianity. 
This was one phase of the question which has often been 
discussed,—whether goodness is eternal, or if it is only 
constituted by authority. What Hobbes said on this sub- 
ject, when speaking of his ‘ Commonwealth,’ we have already 
seen. What qualifications or limitations he made we have 
also seen. But there was another class of people to whom 
the doctrine of authority was agreeable. Orthodox Chris- 
tians thought that it would be advantageous to Christianity 
if it could be shown that man knew nothing of what is right 
and just and good, without external revelation. Shaftes- 
bury speaks of this as having become a method of Christi- 
anity in his time. But it was no new method. It had 
found advocates among Fathers, Schoolmen, and Reformers, 
and among these it had also found opponents. It was the 
same principle which consigned to perdition the good men 
among the Pagans, and which made Archbishop Cranmer, 
following St. Augustine instead of his own better judgment, 
to say, that ‘ good works’ were not acceptable to God un- 
less done by Christians. It was to deny the truth of natural 
religion, that a place might be found for revealed, or what 
was called revealed, in contradistinction to what men know 
by the immediate teaching of God. Like two aspirants to 
the same throne, it was thought that the one must be put 
to death if the other is to reign. It was doubtless the bias 
of Puritanism to vilify human nature. This it learned from 
Calvin, and Calvin learned it from Augustine. Men were re- 
garded as wholly depraved. Even little children were de- 
mons of unrighteousness, to be cast mto everlasting burn- 
ines, unicss they were among the elect, or, as St. Augustine 
put it, unless they were baptized. Wuatever men knew by 
nature was supposed to be evil. Whatever men knew by 
external revelation was supposed to be the only measure of 
good. Shattesbury, on the ether hand, said that natural 
goodness was the essence of true religion.* The Pagans 


* Whichcot says, ‘Gallantly doth t/0/f There is much of God in 
the poet tells us, Lemember to reverence every Man, Ita man do justly value 
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called religion piety. It was the best word they had for it. 
And more than the half of piety consisted in natural affec- 
tion. All moral works and moral duties are pleasing to 
God, because they are moral. God shows His approbation 
of them by the rewards that naturally accompany them. It 
is a great advantage to the Atheist, Shaftesbury says, to be 
able to show that ‘ there is nothing in man that moves him 
to what is moral, just, and honest, except a prospect of some 
different good, some advantage of a different sort from what 
attends the actions themselves.’ He will not deny the im- 
portance of the external revelation. He fears, however, 
that many have been led to deny the principle of natural 
goodness, lest they should seem to under-estimate the need 
of revelation. ‘ In this way they have been forced to wound 
virtue, to be selfish in religion, and to see no happiness in 
well-doing, except what is in reversion.’ Thus the Atheist 
and the Christian, the one fearing a proof of Deity, the other 
prejudice to revelation, have made war even with virtue 
itself. But man’s nature, according to. Shaftesbury and 
Whichcot, is not so untoward a thing but that it has a secret 
sympathy with virtue and honesty. God has so contrived, 
that if a rational being shall sink into sensuality or any 
kind of moral pollution, misery and torment shall befal him 


in this life. Virtue and vice are the foundations of peace virtue brines 


and happiness, or sorrow and misery. No power can sepa- 
rate between vice and the punishment which is necessarily 
and naturally connected with it. Even if God were not to 
inflict a positive punishment, the vicious man would punish 
himself. Shaftesbury advocates these views of the founda- 
tion of religion and virtue, expressly that he may be better 
able to defend Christianity. 

The first sermon in this volume is on the text, ‘Never 
man spake like this man.’ The words of Jesus were full 
of wisdom. Under pretence of reason, some men dispute 
the existence of Deity, and some the principal matters of 
the Christian religion. But the doctrines of Jesus will 
stand to be tested by reason. Whichcot considers first the 


himself, he will not do that which is candle of the Lord lighted by God, 
base, though it be in the dark.’ and calling men to God.’ 
Again, ‘The spirit of man is the 
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quality of Christ’s teaching. It is that which commends 
itself, that which satisfies the mind concerning its reality 
and usefulness. It is because we believe this to be the cha- 
racter of the Christian religion that we reject the pretences 
of the Church of Rome to be the infallible judge. Every 
man has the capacity to discover, to feel, and to know that 
Christianity is true. The exercise of the individual judg- 
ment is part of the training of every Christian. It is neces- 
sary to the attainment of any great progress in the Chris- 
tian life. The men who are most settled in their belief are 
those who have most used their own judgments. ‘Truth is 
self-evident, and so satisfactory to the reason that it will 
always be received by men whose minds are sincere. 
Whichcot’s arguments are all built on the Platonic doc- 
trine, that there is an absolute reason which is common to 
the Divine Being and to all rational creatures. Truth is 
called the soul’s health and strength, its true and natural 
perfection. It is that which speaks to man as uncreated 
Wisdom speaks to God, saying, ‘I was by Him as one 
brought up with Him. Iwas daily His delight.? When 
Truth presents herself, our souls know her as we know the 
face of an old and familiar friend. 

' These are general statements. Their meaning becomes 
definite when we apply them to particular cases. Truth is 
divided into two kinds. It is either ‘ of first inscription’ or 
‘of after revelation from God.’ The one is ‘conatural’ to 
man. It belongs to the soul. It is the ‘soul’s complexion.’ 
The other is the ‘sonl’s cure.’ It supposes the disease of 
sin, and provides aremedy. It lays down ‘terms of reco- 
very and reconciliation. The one is truth necessarily and 
absolutely. The other is ‘the voluntary results and deter- 
mination of the divine will.’ The one is written, not merely 
in the Bible or on tables of stone, but in the hearts of men. 
It is interwoven into our rational being. The other, which 
is the external law, is given to recall the soul from the apo- 
stasy of sin. Had there not been a law in the heart of man, 
the external law would have been of no value. There are 
some natural truths to which every man, Wlichcot says, 
must subscribe who has not abused himself, or forced him- 
self from nature. These are reverence of the Deity, sobricty 
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in the government of the body, a moderate use of the plea- CHAP. VI. 
sures of life, justice and righteousness in men’s dealing with ay 
each other. These are of the class of natural duties. But 

the revelation in the Gospel also speaks for itself. It bears Revealed reli- 
a Divine impress. The substance of it is independent of See 
external authority and external circumstances. ‘The men of evidencing. 
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Samaria said, ‘We have heard Him ourselves, and we know 
that He is the Christ.’ This was the answer of souls that 
felt the truth. The words of Jesus ravish men’s hearts. 
They meet an answer in the universal reason. Men wonder 
at them, and the world exclaims, ‘Never man spake like 
this man.’ ‘The great things of revealed truth, though 
they be not of reason’s invention, yet they are of the pre- 
pared mind readily entertained and received.’ . 
The first step towards receiving the truth, or, indeed, to- 
wards knowing it, is sincerity. A desire to regulate our 
lives by what we know to be just and good is the best evi- 
dence that we are in earnest. Light will come in upon us 
just in proportion as the life of righteousness increases within 
us. He that is living in a state of eternal death will not 
easily believe in eternal life. Remission of sins is some- 
thing incomprehensible to those who love their sins. The 
true penitent, on the other hand, forgives himself with more 
difficulty than God forgives him. Before the Gospel revela- 
tion, that for which earnest men incessantly craved was the 
forgiveness of sin. Humanity groaned under the weight of 
gult. The cry of every good heathen was, ‘Who will de- 
liver me from the body of this death? That for which the 
world was waiting and longing the Gospel revealed. Which- 
cot says that ‘the great principles of reason are by awak- 
ened minds easily found out,’ and ‘those of the Gospel by 
prepared minds fairly admitted and entertained’ The 
keuthen entirely agree with us as to the principles of mora- 
liry. We have nothing to say as to moral duties which 
has not been said by them. They often speak and act so 
as to shame professing Christians. The representations 
which the Scriptures make of God are such as are worthy of 
Him. ‘There is a fitness between what is revealed and what 
the state of man requires. All these things are “ assurances 
tu settle us in the belicf of Divine truth?’ It is truc that 
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there have been men who grossly neglected the materials 
of natural knowledge. It is also true that there has been. 
great, even invincible, ignorance in several ages and places 
of the world concerning the chief doctrines of revelation. 
Yet it may be said that the great principles of morality 
and the main articles of the Christian faith have received 
a universal acknowledgment. This is explained ‘to mean 
not received by every individual person,’ but ‘as the due 
and even proportion it bears to the universal reason of 
mankind.’ The great differences that have been in the 
world have not been about necessary or indispensable truths. 
This is true even of what is revealed in the Bible. Alli 
parties agree as to the essential doctrines of Christianity. 
Whichcot mentions two things that helped to confirm him 
in the truth of Christianity. One is, that it has existed long. 
Error and falsehood, he says, never live long. The other 
was derived from a consideration of the goodness and love 
of God. It could not be supposed that He would suffer 
that which was false to be believed in all times and ages of 
the world. An objection might be made to this argument, 
especially as it is here stated. Whichcot anticipates the 
objection, and in answering it explains, or rather limits, his 
meaning. The religion of Mahomet is widely spread, and 
has existed for centuries. Mahometanism, so far as it be- 
longs to Mahomet, is not reasonable. All that Whichcot 
seems to mean is, that in the main God will not suffer man 
to be deceived. The value of the argument only extends to 
Christianity so far as it is plainly rational. It is a general 
faith in God, and the faculties which God has given to men. 

Another sermon is on the text, ‘I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ.’ It is properly a sequel to the sermon on 
‘Never man spake like this man.’ We are not ashamed of 
the Gospel for the very reason that it is so full of the wis- 
dom of Christ. Whichcot puts aside all the language com- 
mon in his day, both among High Churchmen and Puritans, 
about receiving the Gospel because it isa mystery. If he 
receives it because it is reasonable, that must be a sufficient 
cause for rejecting all that is unreasonable. The question 
has to be determined whether or not the Gospel is myste- 
rious. If it cannot be understood by the human mind, lv 
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BENJAMIN WHICHCOT. 437 


cannot be said that we receive it because it commends itsclf CHAP. VI. 
to our reason or conscience. We cannot say that we are per 
not ashamed of it, if, as some of the Fathers said, it is to be 
believed because it is incredible. If it be true that ‘no 

man ever spake like this man,’ those who pronounced this 
judgment must have understood what was said. All these 

things are implied in the very nature of Whichcot’s argu- 

ment. He therefore at once sets aside the idea of the Gos- 

pel being a mystery. It. was so before it was revealed. It 

was hid for ages, but now the secret is opened; that which 

was hidden is brought to light. The natural knowledge of 

God is the product of reason. Revelation is the other part 

of religion, and reason is the recipient. ‘God gives His 
counsels only to intelligent agents, so that reason has a great 

place in religion.’ 

The centre of Whichcot’s theology i is the inseparability of Inseparability 
goodness and blessedness, of yice and misery. To do good Mar fase 
is to be like God, and to share in His eternal and a ae ee vee 
existence. To do evil is to fight against God, against the Z 
nature of essential being, yea against our own nature, and 
therefore the result must be misery. Hell rises out of a man’s 
self, and hell’s fuel is the guilt of a man’s conscience. ‘The 
judgment of God at the last day will be easy, for there will 
be none to be condemned but what were condemned before. 

For man’s misery arises out of himself, and not by positive 
infliction. Men run upon mistakes; the wicked and pro- 
fane think that, if God wov//, they may please themsclyes, 
and no harm done, and that it is the will of God only that 
limits and restrains them; and they think that they are out 
of danger if God would forbear a positive tigliction. This is 
a great mistake.’ Sin brings hell in its train, but not in vir- 
tue of the will of atk for right and wrong are independent 
of the divine will. And well-domg brings blessedness. 
‘Heaven is an eternal reconciliation to the nature of God, 
and to the rute of righteousness.’ It was objected to Which- 


cot in his time, that to preach about good and evil with Chee din 


their inevitable consequences was not preaching Christ. He gi. 
answered, that this was the very thing about which Chris 
preached. The very thing for which He came into this world 
was to reveal the connection between righteousness and 
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connected 
with the 
Sacraments. 


438 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


blessedness, transgression and suffering. We are not to 
preach Christ as if His name were ‘a charm or spell.’ By 
His death we have remission of sins ; but, before we can have 
eternal life, we must have arighteousness within us. Christ 
cannot save us unless we are righteous. If God were to 
reckon a man righteous who is not righteous, ‘this act of 
God’s would be a wrong act.’ 

The theology of Calvin was banished from the creed of 
the Cambridge Platonists. It was irrational. It repre- 
sented God as doing what it is impossible for Him, consis- 
tently with His own nature, to do. Whichcot says, ‘Some 
think of God that He useth His creatures as He will, giving 
no account of any of His matters to principles of reason and 
righteousness. But certainly the ways of God are most 


accountable of anything to righteousness.’ With one hand 


the Cambridge men set aside Calvin, and with the other 
some favourite doctrines that were popular with Churchmen. 
One of Whichcot’s sermons is on the Lord’s Supper. He 


shows in some plain and clear words how unnecessary is all 


the mystery which men throw around this ordinance. Jesus 
said, ‘Do this in remembrance of me.’ Here is the action, 
something to be done; and the explanation of the action, 
why it is to be done. There is nothing more said. Yet we 
have a multitude of questions raised about the celebration of 
the Supper,—some concerning the company, and what pre- 
paration ; some the time, how often; and the posture. All 
that Jesus required was that we should observe what was 
comely, and retain Christian charity. A sacrament is a 
positive, not a moral duty, and therefore it is no indispen- 
sable part of religion. As to the company, Judas was ad- 
mitted when the Supper was instituted. As to the time, 
the disciples were met upon another occasion, and not for 
this business. As to preparation, the disciples were pre- 
pared for the Passover, and knew nothing of what Jesns was 


to do. TTow often is not set down, nor is the posture men- 


tioned. Jesus took the disciples as He found them. The 
superstitions about the posture are of later origin. As with 
the sacrament of the Supper, so with that of Japtism. 
There was nothing in its institution but the matznal actiol 3 


and now it has become a ereat part of the religion of seme 
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RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 439 


Christians. Men are prone to superstition, but God expects CHAP. VI. 
us to act according to His prerogatives of reason and un- nee 
derstanding.* 

Richard Cumberland, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, Bishop Cum- 
wrote his treatise, ‘De Legibus Nature,’ expressly to refute Deen of 
Hobbes. Hallam says of this work that it makes an epoch Nature.’ 
in the history of ethical philosophy. The appeel is no longer 
.to the authority of Fathers and Schoolmen, but to experi- 
ence. Cumberland affirmed the existence of the laws of 
nature, which Hobbes seemed to deny. A great part of 
the controversy depended, indeed, on the meaning or use 
of the word law. Hobbes said that laws of nature are 
not properly called laws till they are imposed by the civil 
ruler. John Selden said that they were not properly laws 
till they were imposed by God as the legislator. They 
supposed, in strict language, that there was no law with- 
out a lawgiver. Cumberland did not see the necessity of 
authority to make a law. We could discover laws at work 
in nature. If we observe them carefully in their causes and 
effects, we may find out for what ends they are working. 

If we put ourselves in harmony with these laws, the results 
will be beneficial both to ourselves and to other beings. 
These laws teach us by their consequences, which are to us 
their precepts or sanctions, that our duty is to endeavour 
with all our ability to promote the common good of all 
rational beings. ‘This is an obligation imposed upon us by 
the very nature of these laws previous to all questions of 
There is a necessary connection between 
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civil government. 


the highest human happiness and acts of universal benevo- 


lence. 
publ good. 


* The reader of Whichcot’s sermons 
cannot fil to mark the likeness De- 


tween them and those of Frederick 
Robertson. It would be casy to quote 
from Robertson’s scTmols ™m iNV*pius- 
saves parallel to this; >We stand 


nearer related to God than we dv to 
any being in the world; Gur souls and 
bodies are not nearer relited than our 
souls to God. God is more inward to 
us than ourverysows. In Him welive, 
move, and have our being. God ts 


The good of the individual is bound up with the 
We do not always see the connection in this 


nearer to us than what is most our- 
In another place Whichcot 
saves. ‘Itis as natural and proper for 
mand and underst I= to tend to- 
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warils God. as fer vy thines to tend 
towards their centre, for Gud is the 
creator iInvmeariiel we AN Aare 
derstandings seck after Ged, and have 
asense aed fecline of God. Ef reason 


did not apprehend God, religion would 
not be learned, fur there wouldve 
nothing to eratt on.’ 
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CHAP. VI. life, but we see enough to convince us that it exists even 
~~ when we do not see it. In the laws of nature God points out 
to us what actions will promote the common good. We 
are assured at the same time that these will be most bene- 
ficial to ourselves. The law of nature is nothing else but 
right reason, or as the ancients justly called it ‘ eternal 
reason.’ 

The Cambridge men derived our knowledge of right from 
reason and conscience. These were made the guides of 
human life, and the sure way to blessedness. The fact of 
external revelation was supposed to have additional evidence 
from its agreement with the revelation within. But if that 
agreement was not entire, it followed that the one must re- 

Which hasthe gulate the other. Which of the two, then, is to be supreme ? 
ee a. Lhis was not the only question at issue. The difference be- 
tion external tween those who followed external authority, and those who 
epnieane sought the origin of law in immutable natures, reached 
even to the very essence of God. With Hobbes God was 
Absolute Will. With Cudworth and those of his school, 
God was Absolute Wisdom. As wisdom or reason was 
something in itself independent of the divine will, so, also, 
was justice, which was an integral part of that wisdom. 
Kyvil, then, must bring its own punishment. Strictly speak- 
ing, there is no place for forgiveness.. Every man must 
personally bear the punishment of his own sin. If this is 
proved, it follows that the substitution of one man for an- 
other or for all men, is impossible. What, then, is the 
meaning of the doctrine of sacritice for sin? In the theology 
of the Cambridge Platonists, it cannot be the satne as it 
is in the theology of Calvin. It must be understood in 
such a way as it can be harmonized with what we know of 
the eternal laws of immutable right. The external revela- 
tion must agree with the internal. If not it must be re- 


jected. The privrity must always be given to the direct 


revelation in the xcul. The certainty of this is greater than 
the certaintv of Any external revelation. IPf that revelation 
is agreeable to rcaxen it may be reecived, and then we have 


rational Christianity. If it is not agreeable to reason it 

must be rejected, and at this point of the arguinent we have 

the origin of Deisin. We say at this point of the argumcr’, 
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LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 441 


for as to time we must go back to another controversy CHAP. VI. 
which began where this ended. Even before the publica- a 
tion of the ‘ Leviathan,’ Lord Herbert of Cherbury had 

taken up the position that external revelation has less cer- 

tainty than the revelation in the soul. 

Dr. Leland makes Lord Herbert of Cherbury the first of Lord Herbert 
the English Deists, and Robert Hall calls him ‘the first of Cherbury- 
and purest of our English freethinkers.’ The name of 
Herbert is a name dear to the Church of England. The 
quaint but devout poet wao sung of the priest and the 
temple was himself the high ideal of the temple priest. He 
was the representative man of the early Reformed Church 
of England. His brother, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was 
no less the representative of the age in which he lived. He 
was a man of extensive learning, a brave knight, ‘a mirror 
of chivalry,’ as one of his admiring countrymen called him, 
as familiar with the sword as with the pen, a royal ambas- 
sador, a skilful diplomatist, and a refined courtier.* As a 
child he was sickly. It was a long time before he learned 
to speak. His first inquiries were concerning his coming 
into this world. Some laughed, but others wondered at the 
anxious thoughtfulness of the child. When he grew older, 
he meditated much on the strange mystery of finding him- 
self in possession of a conscious existence, though oblivious 
of any sufferings which he might have had at his birth. 

From this he was comforted by the hope that the agonies of 
dissolution might be no more than the pains of being born 
into another world. ‘For as I believe, he said, ‘that I 
shall then be admitted to a more happy state by God’s 
grace, I am confident I shall no more know how I came out 
of this world than how I came into it’ As he reflected 
how all the wonderful organs of speech and sense were 
formed with a prospective adaptation to this hfe, he con- 


cluded that the faculties of hope, faith, love, and joy, which 


* Herbert wrote his autobiography, bert took the side of the Parliament, 
in which he records many curious and had his castle of Monteranery 
thines of himself ’ndof the times mi destroyed bw the Royalists. Lorice 
which he lived. He was sent to Walpol- says of this autobioeraphy, 
France as ambassador by James [that + it is, perhaps, the most extri- 
with whom he seems to have been a ordimary account that was ever ziven 
favourite. Intheditferenees between seriously by a wise man of himself.” 

Fal 


Charles L and his Parliament, Her- 
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CHAP. VI. 


His theology 


a philosophy. 


442 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 

are being formed now, and which cannot rest on objects 
that are perishing and transitory, would find their true satis- 
faction in the life to come. They reach out beyond the 
temporal and the finite. They crave the perfect, the eter- 
nal, and the infinite. ‘The proper object of these faculties,’ 
says Herbert, ‘is God only ; upon whom faith, hope, and 
love were never placed in vain, or remain long unrequited.’ 
Again, in one of his poetical pieces, which reminds us of his 
brother’s verses, he says :— 


‘T am most sure 
Those virtuous habits we acquire, 
As being with the soul entire, 
Must with it evermore endure. 
= * * * 

‘ Else should our souls in vain elect— 
And vainer still were Heaven’s laws-— 
When to an everlasting cause 

They gave a perishing effect.’* 


Lord Herbert’s theology is of necessity a philosophy, as 
all natural theology must be. It has its foundation in rea- 
son, and is thus connected with a system of metaphysics, or 
at least a doctrine of mental science. Herbert was an onto- 
logist. He believed in the capacity of the human mind to 
penetrate the reality of bemg. Since Nature has gifted us 
with faculties to discern sounds and colours, which are but 
the ‘fleeting qualities’ of things, she must, he thought, 
have given us the sure means of discovering the truths which 
are internal, necessary, and everlasting. 


* Lord Herbert had a chaplain in 
ad pravers twice a 


his house. 
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The following epitaph was written 


saving that 1 


by Herbert for himself :— 
‘READER! 
‘The monument which thou beholdest 
here 
Presents Edward, Lord Herbert 
to thy sight: 
Aman who was so free 
hope or fear 
To have or lose this ordinary light, 


from either 


ey when to elements his body 
lizm red were 
i] Te, w that as these elements 
would fight, 
So his immortal soul would find 
ahove, 
With his Creator, peace, joy, truth, 
and love.’ 
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Herbert’s metaphysics are somewhat abstruse, but that 
need not trouble us. They have no inseparable connection 
with his religious system, beyond the general fact that he 
believed in the capacity of the human mind to know truth. 
Hallam quotes his axioms and propositions at some length, 
and then excuses himself for not going into Herbert’s argu- 
ments. ‘ Partly,’ says Hallam, ‘by not thoroughly grasp- 
ing his subject, partly by writing in Latin, partly perhaps 
by the “sphalmata et errata in typographo, queda fortasse 
in seipso,’* of which he complains in the end, Herbert often 
fails to make himself intelligible.’ This obscurity, however, 
does not affect the great outlines of his system. His reli- 
gious teaching and the grounds on which it rests are clear 
and definite. 

The difficulty which pressed on Herbert’s mind, and 
which separated him from the Christianity of his day, was 
the same which meets every reasoning man when he is first 
told that the Divine Being has in any way limited the salvation 
of the human race. In his time the religious world was 
divided into two parties, which seemed to him about equally 
irrational, and both as corrupters of simple Christianity. 
These were the Sacerdotalists, who suspended all on the 
Church, and the Puritans, who resolved the everlasting con- 
demnation of the greater portion of the human race into the 
mere will of God. If there is no salvation out of the Church, 
if God has left it to depend on the mere accident of being 
baptized by a properly ordained priest, or on having re- 
ceived the other sacrament, according to certain prescribed 
rites and ceremonies, where is the goodness, not to say the 
justice, of God towards the heathen, and those who are 
without the pale of the Church? And if He is good and 
merciful and just, how can He take pleasure in the eternal 
reprobation of those to whom He never even offers salvation ? 
Herbert laid it down as a first principle that God must, in 
consistency with His own character, have given to all meu 
the means of beig saved. He found that lis diticulty: was 
not a new one. Some divines had tried to obyiate it by 
supposing that Christ was revealed to the heathen at the 

* VWallam has facetiously added words are not in Herbert's post- 
‘quedam fortasse in seipso.’ The — script. 
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moment of death. Others—the Schoolmen, for instance— 
taught that saving grace was never wanting to those who 
did their best. Moreover, he found that many of the ancient 
Fathers believed the heathen could be saved. This belief 
seemed not only reasonable, but necessary for the vindica- 
tion of the universality of Divine Providence. 

Starting with the conviction that God must in some way 
have revealed Himself to all men, Herbert prosccutes the 
inquiry, how far, and in what way, He has revealed Himself. 
In his book, ‘ On Truth as it is distinguished from Revela- 


tion, Probability, Possibility, and Falsehood,’ he tries to | 


discover what are the truths of reason concerning religion ; 
that is, the truths which are intuitive or innate. These 
being revealed directly to the mind, he holds for the only 
certain truths. Some men put faith before reason, but this 
is to invert the proper order. It is to pronounce judgment 
before the cause is heard. There is a catholic or universal 
reason of mankind. What agrees with it is truth. It is 
catholic truth. Religion is innate in man. It is a common 
notice in the mind. No nation, no age, is without religion 
insomeform. This is the distinguishing mark, ‘ the ultimate 
difference,’ between man and the brute.* No man, says 
Herbert, with sound faculties can be an atheist. Religion 
is as natural to man as faith or hope, love or intellect. It 
is religion which makes him aman. The universal reason 
testifies to five articles which are common notices, or innate 
ideas, in the soul. (1.) That there is a God. (2.) That 


* Hallam notices that the same dis- Trees would be tuning on their 


tinction was made by John Wesley, 
who says that the true difference be- 
tween man and the brute creatures is 
not reason, but that we are formed to 
know God and they are not. (Gcorge 
Herbert has said something of the 
same kind :— 


‘ Of all the creatures, both on sea and 
land, 
Only to man ‘Thou hast made 
known Thy ways, 
And put the pen alone into his hand, 
And made him secretary of Thy 
praise. 


‘Beasts fain would sing, birds ditty 
to thcir notes, 


native lute, 
To Thy rencwn: but all their hands 
and throats 
it to man, while they 
und mute. 


‘Man is the world’s high-priest ; he 
] present 
i ; while they 


© service mutter an asset. 
Such es springs use that fd, and 
Winds that blow.’ 
Did net Ovid mean much the same 
when he says-- 
Qs hormini sublime dedit cwlumqut 
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He ought to be worshipped. (8.) That virtue and piety are CHAP. VI. 


the chief parts of worship. (4.) That we are to repent and 
turn from our sins. (5.) That there are rewards and pu- 
nishments in another life. 

All the heathen nations acknowledged one God. The 
Romans called him ‘ greatest and best ; % the Greeks, ‘Goa & 
over all, eeepc tceas beginning and end of all things.’ 
The Mahometans call Him ‘Allah,? and the Indians 
‘Brahma.’ It is admitted that in one sense the Pagans 
were polytheists, yet they all had a supreme God who ruled 
over all worlds both of gods and men. He was the first of 
beings, the only true Being, the permanent amid all change ; 
in the words of the Orphic verses, ‘the beginning, middle, 
and end of all things,’ corresponding to the words of a New 
Testament writer, who says, ‘Of Him, and to Him, and 
through Him are all things. What we know to be good 
in ourselves as partakers of the divine reason must be su- 


oh is one 


premely in Him whom we call God. Author of all good,. 


He must Himself be good. He is just. There are anoma- 
lies in the world which we cannot explain, yet He rules in 
righteousness. He is wise. All things bear witness to His 
wisdom. The infinity of space is the infinity of God, for He 
pervades the boundless universe. His infinity proves His 
omnipotence, and His omnipotence proves His freedom to 
will and to do aecording to His pleasure. 

That God ought to be worshipped is the second notice in 
the mind. It is a plain dictate of reason. Our relation to 
Him, our daily dependence on Him, and the benefits which 
we receive at His hands, show how natural and becoming 
are thanksgiving, prayer, and praise, All nations have ex- 
pressed this in some form or mode of worship, in shrines, in 
temples, in vows, in sacrifices, and in consultations with the 
Deity as to future events. There have been indeed many 
errors connected with religion, and many superstitious cere- 
monies; yet the catholic reason, or eoimmon notice, plainly 
teaches hat the ehief part of divine worship is virtue joined C1 
with picty. This, Herbert says, is, and always has’ been, 


considered the essential part of the worship of God. By 


virtue he scems to mean morality, or a certain reetitude of 


the whole man in all his faculties and affections. The neces- 


He is to be 


worshipped. 
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The Gentiles 
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sity of repentance is inferred from the dread which always 
rests on the minds of wicked men, showing that they are 
not ignorant of their vices. It is true indeed that the priests, 
both in old times and in the present day, have devised many 
ways of expiating sin. The Romans had their lustrations, 
their purifyings. All nations have their sacrifices. ‘Ihe 
universal consciousness of guilt, the reasonableness of re- 
pentance, and the need of atonement, led men to build 
altars, and to offer oblations to the offended Deity. As to 
rewards and punishments in a future life, no nation is so 
barbarous as not to have acknowledged them. Some have 
pronounced the reward to be in heaven, some in the 
stars, and some in divine contemplation.. The punishment 
was in the infernal regions, in hell,—either a hell that 
burned or smoked,—sometimes in metempsychosis, or in 
death, either temporal or eternal. Conscience, as well as all 
religion, law, and philosophy, distinctly proclaims that there 
is a reward to the righteous, a God that judges the earth, 
and that He will avenge in His own time all the wickedness 
which escapes punishment in this life. 
In his book ‘ On the Religion of the Gentiles,’ Lord Her- 
bert goes to the heathen world to show that these five 
articles were universally received. This he holds to be a 
certain proof from simple facts that they are common notices, 
or parts of God’s universal revelation to man. Sallust says 
that the inhabitants of Crete first invented religion, a 
statement which Herbert indignantly rejects, religion being 
‘written in the hearts of men.’ There is in the world a 
universal'dissatisfaction with this life. Its brevity, its un- 
ertainty, and the sorrows consequent on change and sepa- 
ration, make it not only unsatisfying, but sad. The sun 
goes down while it is yet day. The fairest promises of life 
and enjoyment are often blighted, as the early leaves in the 
spring-time. No man has such satisfaction in this life as to 
suffer him to believe that he was created for it alone. The 
mind is greater than the world, It craves something more 
than the world can give. Even the ancients, who enjoyed 
the pleasures of scpse with all the eagerness of youth, con- 
fessed that they were not satisfied with them. The Greck 
dwelt amid visions of external beauty. He drank in all 
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that pleased the eye and the ear, and yet he longed for 
something higher. He craved the infinite. He felt «after 
the living God. ‘And God,’ says Herbert, ‘inspiring all 
men with a desire of an eternal and more happy state, 
tacitly discovered Himself, who is eternal life, and perfectly 
blessed.’ 

It is confessed that the Gentiles had many errors concern- 
ing the first article of the catholic faith. Yet the wiser 
among them found their way out of the labyrinth. And 
even these errors are capable, if not of extenuation, yet of 
explanation, by a more comprehensive view of the philoso- 
phy of religion. The multitude of the Pagan deities is 
reducible to the manifold names of the one Infinite God, 
according to the saying of Seneca, that ‘God may have as 
many names as He dispenses benefits.” Hach of the greater 
deities is represented by some of the poets or philosophers 
as the Pantheus,* or All-God, who was in all, and over all, 
and through all. Besides the certain or known gods, ac- 
cording to Varro’s classification, there were dit yncerti, the 
gods of whom nothing was sufficiently known to admit of 
regular worship. That these views of the Divine nature 
were much nearer the Christian than is generally supposed, 
we may see from the character of the worship which was 
rendered to God. ‘The polemical writings,’ says Herbert, 
‘of the heathen theologists and philosophers who lived 
among Christians show that they acknowledged piety and 
virtue to be the chief part of Divine service. Celsus even 
dared to challenge the learned Origen to point out anything 
in the Christian religion that tended more to the establish- 
ing of virtue than the Pagaus had before acknowledged. 
They no more doubted that a virtuous man should arrive at 
the seat of the blessed, thongh he knew not where it was, 
than that a traveller going on in the right path which leads 
to any magnificent city must come to the place he intended.’ 
Plato said, ‘We should endeavour to be like God, by pru- 
dence, justice, and holiness.” The Christian religion has no 


* (Oeveia me Bacchum vocat Romana stera Liberum ; 
Osivin Aeyptus putat Arabica Geus Adoneum ; 
Mystie Phanacen nominant ; Lucaniacus Punthennm. —AUSuNIUs. 
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with terror. 
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higher precept than this, and this was the teaching of many 
of the philosophers of the heathen world. 

There are many passages in the writings of the philoso- 
phers which show that the Gentiles had the same ideas of 
good and evil which we have. They ascribed all sin to 
anger, malice, concupiscence, and depraved desires. They 
knew that wars and fightings came from the lusts that war 
in the members. They knew, also, that repentance was the 
way to amendment and forgiveness. ‘The knowledge of 
sin is the beginning of salvation,’ said Seneca; and, again, 
‘He that repents of his sins is almost innocent.’ ‘They 
knew, too, from whom forgiveness was to be obtained. 
Cicero says expressly, ‘There is no expiation of sin or im- 
piety to be had from men.’ Even Lucretius could feel how 
terrible was the 


‘Mens sibi conscia facti 
Premetuens. ... 
Nec videt interea, qui terminus esse malorum 
Possit ; nec qui sit peenarum denique finis.’ 


And Ovid could say,— 


‘ Ah nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina cedis 
Flumined tolli posse putatis aqua.’ 


The hope of a future life pervades all the literature, and 
forms a prominent part of all the philosophies of the ancient 
world. In that life the Gentiles looked for the rewards and 
punishments which they could not always discover in the 
present life. To this their Elysium and Tartarus, their good 
deemons and their judges in hell, are all witnesses. Philoso- 
phers comforted mourners concerning their departed friends, 
that they had gone to a better world. They were now to 
complete their happiness, to be rewarded for their virtues and 
recompensed for their sufferings, Death was even less terrible 
to them than it is to us. Already they rejoiced in the pro- 
spect of victory over the terrible destroyer who triumphs now. 
‘They did not represent death,’ Herbert says, “as we do, 
with a menere countenunce, thin-jawed, and deep forch acl, 
but pleasant and composed, the image of sleep; and they 
cenerally said,—Nviek vite has JOU from anongst IS, thiit 
the fear of death might not strike terror, and the minds of 
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men be possessed that nothing but their bones remained CHAP. VI. 
after this hfe. For this reason they were more valiant and ee 
inclined to the practice of virtue, because death was es- 
teemed by them only as a passage from a good to a better 
life ; thinking it very base and mean that nothing of those 
who had led exemplary lives here should remain after 
death.’ 
Herbert admits that it was with great labour that he found 
these five articles of religion among the Pagans. But he 
did find them, and the discovery made him ‘ more happy 
than Archimedes.’ He had found, as it were, a lever with 
; which to move the world of superstition, and, at the saime 
time, a place on which to stand, from whence he might vin- 
dicate the moral character of God. It rejoiced his heart to 
know that the Divine mercy was not limited to an elect few, 
to a baptized Church, to Jews or Christians, but that it ex- 
tended to the whole race of Adam. It was manifested in 
_ past ages and in other dispensations. Wherever there were. 
men, there God had left witnesses of Himself, and in every 
nation he that did righteousness was accepted of Him. Tt is 
true these five articles were dug, as it were, out of tho 
accumulated superstitions of ages. These superstitions 
were the work of the priests, who were interested in multi- 
plying ceremonies and keeping the people in ignorance. 
What priests did of old time they do now. All the perver- Religion al- 
| sions of doctrine, all the irrational dogmas that are impose ae pees 
upen the world, all additions to rélioion which are not found priests. 
i in the universal or catholic reason of mankind, are the in- 
| ventions of priests. In all ages priests have claimed super- 
‘ natural powers, and in all religions they have been the 
| opponents of reason, and of that only pure religion’ which 
has its foundation in reason. It was the glory of Christi- 
; anity that it summed up, so to speak, all that was good in 
the Pagan world; and when that was placed in contrast 
! with the superstitions superadded by the priests, heathenism 
; naturally eapined: Tt could not withstand the raillery of 
the Fathers of the Church. ‘ But,’ says Herbert, “by thieer 
means other articles were substituted in the room of the 
former, which gained belief, though very slowly for some 
| yet at last they obtaimed, and are very universal at 
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Herbert does 

not deny ex- 

ternal revela- 
tion. 
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this time. The hierarchy also remained, in which was the 
authority in sacred matters.’ 

Herbert nowhere professes opposition to Christianity, nor 
even to revealed religion, as that expression is gencrally 
understood in the religious world. But he wished to rest 
Christianity upon the internal rather than the external evi- 
dence. The five articles which constitute ‘the only true 
catholic religion,’ he regarded as embracing the substance 
of what is taught in the Scriptures. Whatever external 
revelation adds to these is not so evidently true, yet it is not 
on that account to be rejected. ‘There is,’ he says, ‘a cer- 
tain revealed truth which, unless ungrateful, we cannot pass 
over in silence. But it is not of the same kind with that 
which is derived from the faculties. It has not the same 
certainty, for it depends on the authority of the revealer, 
and is not a truth of the mind.’ He la-s down several tests 
of an external revelation, but they are xo strict as to leave 
but little authority for any revelation which is not imme- 
diate. A revelation to be believed must be made to oneself. 
Such a revelation Herbert had when the Divine Being, by a 
‘gentle noise’ in the heavens on a calm summer day, inti- 
mated that it would be for the benefit of mankind if he 
published his book ‘ De Veritate.’* 

The concluding chapters of this book, ‘On Probability, 


* ‘Being thus doubtful, in my prot test before the eternal God is true ; 
chamber, one fair day in the summer, ram J any way superstitiously 
my casement being open towards the : erein; since I did not only 
south, the sun shining clear, and no c) hear the noise, but in the 
wind stirring, I took my Le Reuite fe ‘sen ky that ever I saw, beinz 
in my hands, and knecling on my wit clond, did, to my thinking, 


knees, de voutly said these wor ls, aE see cv from whence it came.’ 

Thou Eternal God, author of nape Hi has been sometimes ridi- 
which now shines upon ite, ane zee er cf cxled tor believing that an external 
all inward illuminations, I do beseoi yevelation was made to himself, and 
Thee of Thine ii finite goodness, to puriia vet placing internal revelation on 
a greater request than a sinner ough? ta hicher exounds than external. The 
mah : Lam nut sotisfied ghar het? rucule Is scarcely just, for part ot 
T shall ps hthis buck. Jf tt be te his arsument is. that a revelation 
Thy yiory, h Thee ater pe seine meade directly to onesclf is surer thin 
sign from heaven ¢ if not, Ishall suppesss a vovelion made to another and 
it I had no sv con thes «tous throueh the me t 
words, Lut a1 ntl s2 vertimeny. He helieved s 
came forth from the heavens (fer it ya rowas answered by a voice ipent 
was like nothing on earth), whicn dtl henson. He was more certain ot th 
so cheer and comfort me that I took truth ot oe tact than that a ve ive 
my petition as grante dvandthat Dhat spok t . Paul ont of heaven. The 
the sien L demanded; wherenpon one voles ts he’ ard, the other hye kno ‘ 
also TL resolved to print my feos DEY ees mony. But the sense ot 
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LORD HERBERT OF CIIERBURY. 451 


Possibility, and Falsehood,’ need scarcely be noticed. Pro- CHAP. VI. 
bability is that which depends on the authority of a person ase 
or persons, as history or tradition; Possibility concerns 

things future; and Falsehood is simply that which can 

neither be said to be probable nor possible, but is so opposed 

to truth, whether common, probable, or revealed, that it 

implies some contradiction. To the ‘De Veritate,’ Herbert 

appended two tracts, one ‘On the Causes of Errors,’ and 

another ‘ On the Religion of a Layman.’ In the latter he 

shows the difficulty which the layman must have in finding 

out which is the best religion, when the clergy are advocat- 

ing a faith scarcely to be distinguished from credulity, and 
denouncing reason as too depraved to be of any service. 

He recommends the layman to use his reason in the spirit of Therevelation 
faith and prayer, and promises that he will find ‘those ayepeabeay 
truths which flourish everywhere, and which must flourish dence than the 
always,’ for they are inscribed on the human m nd, and de- neo FoNES 
pend on ‘no tradition, either written or unwritten.’ Past 

things being only among the probable, books professing 
revelation are to be received with caution, and only that in 

them which is conformable to right reason. In reading the 

Holy Scriptures we should be careful to notice that all 

things spoken there are not of equal authority. More than 

once Herbert intimates that he is far from desiring to injure 
Christianity, ‘the best religion in the world.’ He wishes to 

establish both it and the universal religion, which, he says, 

‘answers the ultimate design and end of Holy Scripture, 

for all the doctrines there taught aim at the establishment 

of these five articles, as we have often hinted. There is no 

rite or ceremony there enjoined but what aims, or seems to 

aim, at the establishment of these five articles.? He con- 

cludes his book ‘On the Religion of the Gentiles,’ with a 
declaration of his willingness to submit to ‘the censure of 

the catholic or orthodox Church, but not to the impious 

enemies of universal Divine Providence and the public peace? 

Herbert was a Parliamentarian, but this is an obvious fling 

at those of the Puritaus who beheved porticul tr grace Was 
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452 RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


CHAP. VI. Though Herbert built his theology on his metaphysics, 
iow they were not, as we have already said, necessarily connected 
John Locke with each other. Locke, in his ‘ Essay on the Human Un- 
disputes Her- : ; : : : 
bert’s doctrine derstanding,’ controverted the doctrine of innate ideus, or 
of tunate ideas. conrmon notices ; yet he admitted the five articles of religion 
to be discoverable by reason. It is probable that Herbert 
would have acceded to the greater part of Locke’s criticism. 
They both seem to mean much the same thing, only Locke 
contends that ideas which are not found to exist universally 
—as, for instance, in children and idiots—cannot be called in- 
nate. This is like saying that physical strength is not innate, 
because young children have not yet reached maturity, or 
that the capacity to know good and evil is not natural be- 
cause there are men, and perhaps nations, who have not 
reached the ordinary standard of mankind. Herbert, assum- 
ing that the capacity of development e..isted in every mind, 
pronounced ideas innate. Locke, seeing the existence of the 
ideas clearly manifested only in the developed mind, ascribed 
their origin to reason and reflection. ‘They equally forsake 
the truth,’ he says, ‘who, running into the contrary ex- 
tremes, either affirm an innate law, or deny that there is a 
law knowable by the light of nature ; i.e., without the help 
of positive revelation.” Though denying that Herbert’s five 
articles are common notices, Locke yet admits them for clear 
truths of reason. He raises doubts about the meaning of 
virtue in the Pagan world, and the sins to be repented of, 
and he cites the case of some nations who are without gods, 
temples, or idols; yet he admiis that the wise men of all 
nations have arrived at the true conceptions of the unity 
and infinity of the Divine Being. ‘His name being once 
mentioned to express a powerful, wise, and invisible Being, 
the suitableness of such an idea to the principle of common 
reason must everywhere be readily received.’ Locke dis- 
puted Eferbert’s axiom, thet God must have implanted a 
knowledge of Limsclf in the minds of all men, because 1 
seemed siitable to the Divine voodness. The Romanist 
thinks it best that the Church be infallible, but not on that 
account is it infallible. Locke’s cautious principle is sound : 
we must rather look to the way in which God works than 
conclude beforchaud how He must work. But here again, on 
the essential question, Locke does not differ from Herbert. 
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That all men to be responsible must have some religious CHAP. VI. 
knowledge, is all for which Herbert contended. Locke ad- 
mitted the main proposition, but differed as to the mode in 
which God reveals Himself. For innate ideas he substituted 
reason, by which man could feel after God, and find Him. 
Locke’s treatise ‘On the Reasonableness of Christianity ’ Locke ‘On the 
is supposed to have been written with special reference to eae el 
Herbert’s system. The title at once suggests the object, tianity. 
which is to inquire concerning the nature of the Christian 
religion, and how far it is agreeable to reason. The treat- 
ment of the subject is only partial. Nothing is said of the 
grounds on which we are to receive the facts and doctrines 
in the Scripture, which, though reasonable, are not disco- 
verable by reason. With Locke’s usual caution and preci- 
sion, and, at the same time, with his natural deficiency in 
comprehensiveness, he limits himself to the quest-on of the 
reasonableness of Christianity considered as a scheme pro- 
posed for our reception on what he regards as good evidence. 
He is equally severe with Herbert against the priests who, 
to procure reception for their irrational dogmas, forbid the 
exercise of reason. Sacerdotalism and Calvinism he regarded 
as the great corrupters of Christianity; the former as the 
promoter of superstition, the latter as shaking the founda- 
tion of all religion. Eternal punishment for the sin of 
Adam, whom we never authorized to act as our representa- 
tive, scarcely falls in with our ideas of what is right. Locke 
speaks of some who, recoiling from this, went to the other 
extreme, denying that redemption was necessary, and mak- 
ing Jesus Christ nothing but ‘the restorer and preacher of 
a pure natural religion.’ This reference is probably to Her- 
bert, but there is nothing in Herbert’s writings to show that 
he would not have taken the same view of Christianity which 
was taken by Locke. 


Setting aside systems of divinity, Locke restricted his in- 
quury to t he Seriptures. He found that the doetrine of re- 
mS . . , . . bie fe 4 } ] 
demption—the » eluef doctrme of the a founded 
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upon the supposition of Adam’s fal 
to find out what we regain im Ginice: is to consider what we 
have lost in Adam. hat plainly was immortality, the right 
to the tree of life, whereby men would have lived for cver. 


There is nothing unjust in God’s permitting us to fall m 
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CHAP. VI. 


The law of 
faith. 


Faith detined. 
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Adam. There would have been had He doomed men, or any 
man, to a state without remedy on this account, because 
such a state would have been worse than non-being. But 
as the present existence is better than non-existence, we are 
still debtors to God. And as to things eternal, He will re- 
ward every man according to his works. By sin came death. 
By Jesus Christ came life. We cannot keep the law of 
works whereby Adam had life, but God has given us the 
‘law of faith. Those who keep this law are saved ; that is, 
they gain immortality. Those who do not keep it lose their 
souls; that is, according to Locke’s interpretation, their 
lives. But in what does this faith consist? It is said 
Abraham believed Sarah would have a son, and this was ac- 
counted unto him for righteousness. What merit was there 
inthis? Abraham believed something contrary to the usual 
order of nature. Is the reasonableness of Christianity to be 
staked on its requiring from us belief in something miracu- 
lous? Jesus required that the Jews should believe Him to 
be the Messiah. Was there any merit in believing except in 
proportion to the evidence He gave them? We have now to 
believe in the incarnation, death, resurrection, and ascension 
of Jesus Christ, on the testimony of the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists. But, again, what can be the value of mere belief 
in testimony ? It can only be an historical faith. St. James 
says that the devils believe and treble. Locke feels that 
such objections have some validity. He answers that this 
historical faith may be a justifying or saving faith if God 
chooses to make it so. It was never promised to the devils 
that their faith should be accounted for righteousness. ‘The 
whole of this seems against the reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity. It is just the ground on which such as Herbert 
would have refused belief. It is the great stumbling-block 
which stands in the way of the reception of Christiamty by 


rational men. Tt is virtually putting aside reason. [tp 1s con- 
trary to all that Locke teaches, in Lis ‘ Essay on the Human 
Understanding,’ concerning the relation of reason to revela- 
tion. Yet the truth dawns upon him at last, as if unconsci- 


ously. He sees that the faith of the Scriptures has more to 
do with the disposition of those from whom faith is required 


than with the thines to be beheved. It must be a faith 
‘producing fruit’—a faith that hus more to do with the 
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heart than the intellect. It is no blind credulity, no spirit CHAP. VI. 
of believing whatever is told us; but, from the examples 
given by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
plainly ‘ a steadfast reliance on the goodness and faithfulness 
of God for those good things which either the light of nature 
or particular promises had given ground to hope for, 

But the crucial question remains. Jews and Christians 


had something proposed to them for belief. They could be 


divided into the two classes of believers and unbelievers; 
but what was to become of the heathen who had never Can the 
heard of the Messiah? Locke had but one answer to this— MKS be 
the answer which Herbert gave; the only answer which consi 
reason can give,—they shall be rewarded according to what 
they have done, and not according to what they have not 
done. God will not expect ten talents where He gives but 
one. He will not require that any should believe promises 
of which they never heard. ‘ Yet God,’ says Loc’:e, ‘had 
by the light of reason revealed to all mankind wao would 
make use of that light, that He was good and merciful, and 
he that used the candle of the Lord so far as to find what 
was his duty, could not miss to find also the way to recon- 
ciliation and forgiveness when he had failed of his duty.’ 

It is generally supposed that in showing Christianity to 
be reasonable, Locke eliminated its chief doctrine—that of Locke on the 
the atonement. Such a passage as the one just quoted *enemet. 
concerning the heathen, may seem to sanction its belief, for 
it resolves forgiveness simply into the mercy of God. It 
provides salvation for those who haye never heard of Jesus 
Christ, as well as for those who have believed on His name. 
And yet Locke did not deny the atonement ; he did not try 
to explain it; he did not know in what it consisted; but he 
believed there were ‘transactions between God and our 
Saviour in reference to His kingdom which were out of the 
reach of our ken and guess.’ 

Thomas Halyburton, a minister of the Church of Scot- Thomas Ilaly- 


. Dey ee ae ees i Fe nea ta PES Duvton replies 
land, and Professor of Divinity m the University of St. An- haa per ese 


drew’s, wrote an elaborate answer to EHerbert’s whole system. bert. 
rew’s, \ 
Halyburton was an entirely different kimd of man from 
Locke. As the advocate of a Calyinistie creed, he had 


little sympathy with reason in its claims to be the Judge 
and examiner of religious belicf. Herbert’s great object 
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CHAP. VI. was to vindicate the justice of God. Halyburton was satis- 
Denies that ed that however unjust it might appear to us that God 
we are judges should sentence the majority. of mankind to everlasting 
eae a re misery because of Adain’s sin, yet it was perfectly just in 

God. In other words, we have not capacities to constitute 
us judges of what is divine justice. From Halyburton’s 
lament of the universal prevalence of Deism, which, he says, 
was the religion ‘in vogue among the great wits’ of the 
time, it would seem that there was a general recoil on the 
- part of all thoughtful and intellectual men from the Sacer- 
dotalism and Calvinism that had been alternately in the 
ascendency during the course of the seventeenth century. 
For the present state of the religious world he chiefly 
blames the great divines of the Church of England, who had 
preached so much about the reasonableness of religion, 
and, as he says, ‘ put ethics in the place of the Gospel.’ He 
calls them Arminians and Socinians, affirming that they 
made the law of grace nothing but a restitution of the law 
of nature. He judged that the best way t. bring men to 
accept revealed religion was to show the insufficiency of the 
natural light. He does not seek to extinguish it. He admits 
that all nations have some idea of God, and that the more 
obvious of the divime laws have been known by nature’s 
light. The heathen said some good things. In fact, they 
knew just enough to justify the Divine Being in punishing 
them. This was all the knowledge that any Calvinist ever 
required to find in the Pagan world. Concerning Herbert’s 
five articles, Halyburton pronounced the Scotch verdict, 
‘not proven.? The heathen world was not agreed upon 


« 


them, and, moreover, ‘the best things which are generally 
ascribed to the light of nature were derived from the tradi- 
tion of an origial universal revelation.’ 


The question of the heathen world was made the subject 


of a learned treatise by one of the most carnest and umpar- 
tial of the great theolootans of the Church of Eneland. ‘his 
Daniel Whi. was, Danial Wilnthy) DD, Chanter of Sarma. Whithy 
bee m- never mentions Herbert, but he evidently had before him 
iia tate question as it had been raised by Herbert, and con- 


tinued by those who had replied to Horhert’s books. With 
something of Locke’s seholar-like caution, he modestly 
called his work ‘A Discourse ou the Necessity and Uscful- 
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ness of the Christian Revelation by Reason of the Corrup- 
tion of the Principles of Natural Religion among Jews and 
Heathens.’ This coupling of the Jews with the heathen as 
equally in need of a new revelation, shows how little Whitby 
undertook to prove, and how much he assumed as to what 
constitutes a revelation. All had a knowledge of God at 
one time, but when Christ came they were in darkness. 
The Jews’ religion was so corrupted that it had ceased to 
serve the end for which it was given. They had perverted 
the plainest precepts, and turued even the special favours 
that had been bestowed upon them to the uses of bigotry 
and superstition. They imagined that God made the world 
specially for them, and that while His providence watched 
over them, the other nations were under the power of the 
Prince of Darkness. They weakened the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments, teaching that as Jews, as Abra- 
ham’s seed, as hearers of the law, they must be saved, while 


CHAP Vi. 


the nations of the earth were doomed to destruction without 


end. They thought they did well when they kept cue pre- 
cept of the law, though neglecting all the others. They 
were averse to government, supposing that God was their 
king. They made void the duties of children by their doc- 
trine of Corban, and by causing proselytes of the gate to 
forsake their relations. They violated the Sixth Command- 
ment in their hatred to others ; the Seventh, by their prone- 
ness to impurity; the Eighth, by their disposition to rob 
and plunder ; the Ninth, by their common swearing ; and 


the Tenth, by their covetousness and love of the world. 


The corruptions of heathendoin were corruptions of an 
original revelation as well as those of Jadeism. Wlitby 
lays down the wide principle that the dectrines of natural 
religion are as truly the revelation of God’s will to the 
heathen as Scripture is to the Jews or Chiaistians ; und yet 


he paints a picture of the heathen world as dark as it dus 
object had been the same as Halvburton’s. He quotes ex- 
tensively from the Pagan plilosophers to prove how small ry 
Was their knowledge, and how uncertain they were about 
the little which they did know. They spoke trameaully, im- 
deed, of the miseries of lite. They called Nature ‘a dolefal 
stepmother. They said they would vet have aceepted hfe 


had it not been given them when ignorant of iis Sorrows. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Impurity of 
Pagan wor- 
ship. 
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They accounted it the greatest happiness not to have been 
born ; and the next after that, to die soon. They called 
death ‘ the best invention of Nature,’ but never once do they 
mention in connection with this desponding view of human 
existence the only satisfactory answer,—the life to come, 
with its rewards and punishments. Indeed, Socrates tes- 
tified that but few believed in the soul’s immortality, and 
Cicero says that the most learned men have always despised 
this doctrine. All the philosophers have spoken of it doubt- 
fully. The only consolation that even a Seneca could give the 
bereaved concerning the departed was a beatus aut nullus— 
he is either happy or he is not. Cicero says that though 
something may be true, yet we have no certainty concerning 
good or evil, for ‘ Nature has hidden the truth in the deep ; 
and again he says, ‘ Many things happen which so disturb 
us as to make us sometimes think there are no gods.’ Pliny 
denied the power of God to raise the dead, and Cicero said 
that it was impossible for Divine wisdom to know future 
events. When the philosophers looked it the evils and 
confusion of the world, they even taunted the gods, saying, 
‘What apology will Jupiter or Apollo make for these things ?” 
The consequence of this uncertainty was to overthrow the 
foundations of virtue and religion. Hence the worship of 
the heathen was imperfect, idolatrous, unbecoming. They 
were really without God in the world. Their religious rites 
were obscene and filthy, as the Floralia in honour of the 
impure Flora. They were celebrated in the vilest manner, 
as the Bacchanalian or Eleusinian solemnities; and yet 


those initiated were said to be reqenvrated, and after death 
to be among the blessed, while the uninitiated went to 
Hades or Tartarus. The vilest things were objects of 


worship. The philosophers were immoral. The Spartans 
gave their wives to strangers. Other nations had them 


in common. This is savine nothing of incest and worse 
sins, not now to be uamed, which were generally prac- 
tised in the heathen world. Wluithy does not wish te 
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that there are no principles of natural religion, but only 
the necessity and usefulness of such a revelation as. thre 
Christian. He was too wise to argue from the scepticism of 


some of the philosophers, or even the corrupt condition of 
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the ancient world, against the light of nature. He knew CHAP. VI. 
that even Job had cursed the day of his birth, had threat- Cae 
ened to come even to the seat of the Almighty to order his 

cause before Him, and that, excepting the disputed verso 

about the Redeemer, he had no answer from the hope of a 

future life to the fact that the righteous were often over- 

taken by calamities. Whitby knew also that there were 

men under the dispensation of Christianity who doubted of 

the existence of the Supreme Being, and as to the future life, 

trembled on the borders of an unknown land, hoping they 

might be blessed, and yet fearing lest they should not Le. 

He knew also that the argument from the evil lives of the 

heathen, if directed against natural religion, might be easily 

turned against the Christian revelation. He testifies con- 

cerning the Christians of his day that ‘adultery, theft, 

rapine, lying, swearing, bearing false witness, and covet- 

ing what belongs to others, are now become as common as 

they were formerly among the heathens.’ He is satisfied 

with showing the need of further teaching, of repul .ishing Christianity a 
the doctrines of natural religion, and these he identified CANOES ie 
with the practical precepts of Christianity. He explains ligion with 
them as only the results of natural religion, drawn forth to piles y 
our advantage in plain rules, adapted to the capacity of the 

meanest, and recommended to our practice from the most 

excellent example of our God and Saviour. To these, as 
constituting the sum of the Christian revelation, he adds 

‘the articles of the Christian faith which our reason was not 

able to discover. Moreover,’ he continues, ‘these laws of 

nature may be said to be implanted in the hearts of men in 


general, not that God hath put any mnate ideas or natural 
impressions of them on the souls of all men. The Apostle 
plainly seems to found them on the reasonings of men.’ 
(Rom. ti. 14.) This is quoting St. Panl to show that he 
agreed with Locke egainst Herbert, and that St. Paul and 
Whitby. as well as Locke and Herbert, were agreed on the 
pain question eoncermime vatural relioion and its relation 
to the Christian revelation. Christiauty made its way in 
i the world beeause of its reasonableness. The Apostles 
. showed that irs ‘doctrines were conformable to the prin- 
ciples of natural religion which were known from the be- 
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CHAP. VI. 


Richard 
Baxter replies 
to Lord 
Herbert. 


Admits that 
Pagans may 
be saved. 
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We have reserved to the last Richard Baxter’s remarks 
on Herbert. They were, however, in the order of time the 
first. Baxter says expressly that he took notice of Her- 
bert’s books, ‘lest, haying been unanswered, they might be 
thought unanswerable.’ He says at the same time that he 
is so far from writing against the whole of the ‘ De Veritate,’ 
that he takes most of Herbert’s rules and notions to be of 
singular use. The ‘five articles’? he pronounces such ‘na- 
tural certainties that the denying of them would unman a 
man.’ Baxter had written a work on ‘The Reason of the 
Christian Religion,’ in which he made no reference to Her- 
bert. In this book he maintains that we have natural evi- 
dence of the being of God, the necessity of holiness, and a 
future life of retribution ; and not only have we natural evi- 
dence of them, but he shows, by long citations in the margin, 
that the wisest heathens confessed the same as we confess, 
though less distinctly than they might have done. The law 
of nature is a clear revelation of God’s will. It tells us to 
keep our reason clear; to govern our thoughts, affections, 
passions, senses, words, and actions. It was well said by 
Plato, ‘The temperate man has God for his law; the intem- 
perate, pleasure.’ 

In proof of the life to come Baxter adduces the constant 
testimony of conscience in all men ‘that have not mastered 
reason by sensuality.’ He appeals also to the universal 
consent of all that are worthy to be called men in all ages 
and countries that this is a truth naturally revealed, and 
most sure. He quotes Seneca, Cicero, Plutarch, Plato, Pio- 
tinus, Iamblichus, Proelus, Porphyry, Juhan the Apostate, 
Antoninus, Epictetus, Arrian, and others, as heathens among 
whom he found ‘much cood, who had a venyroreat Care of 


their souls, and many cf whom exercised great industry in 


seeking after kuowledec, especially in the mysteries of the 


works of God” Seme of them even ‘bent their minds 
higher to know God and the invisible world’ He. considers 
Theophilus of Antioch to have been very unjust towards the 
heathen philosophers, and he praises Clement of Aloxan 

who said he was certain that philosophy had been blessed to 
the saving of many souls, for ‘the Eternal Word, who ts 
Jesus Christ, gave them heht and mercy, though they were 


unconscious whence it cane.’ 
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A passage concerning the Scriptures in his book on ‘The CHAP. VI. 
Reason of the Christian Religion’ was animadverted Upon op Meserip. 
by an anonymous writer, which caused Baxter to write tures. 
another work, called ‘ More Reasons for the Christian Reli- 
gion, and No Reason against it” In the second part of 
this book were ‘Some Animadversions on a Treatise “ De 
Veritate,” by Lord Herbert.’ The passage concerning the 
Scriptures was this:—‘The Scriptures are so entirely the 
product of the Spirit’s inspiration that there is no word in 
them which is not infallibly true; no one error or contra- 
diction in any matter can be found in Scripture, but those 
of the printers, transcribers, and translators.’ In Baxter’s 
day it was almost necessary for a man to maintain this posi- 
tion to be within the pale of Christianity. Even Locke had 
spoken of the Scriptures as ‘truth without any mixture of 
error. The anonymous writer noticed some evident mis- 
takes in the genealogies of the Bible, such as Matt. ii. 8, 9, 
where it is said Joram begat Ozias, Ozias begat Joatham, 
while in Kings and Chronicles there are three generations 
intervening between Ozias and Joatham. He also nointed 
out some passages in the Gospels not easy to be reconciled. 
with each other. Baxter himself took every history, chro- 
nology, and genealogy in Scripture as certainly true. 

He made, however, several remarks which are hardly con- 
sistent with this assumption; such as that we might have a 
certainty of the Christian religion if it could not be proved 
that aver word of the Scriptures is true, nor the writers 
infallible . that the Holy Scriptures contain al/ our religion, 
and somewhat more, that is, the accidents and appurtenances 
of it, Just as the body of a man has its accidents besides the 
parts which are essential and integral. He says that a mul- 
titude of such-like historical, chronological, topographical, 
physical, accidental passages are not strictly a part of the 
Christian faith; that it is possible for a man to believe one 4 man may 

i as liev } 
part of the Bible to be God s word, and not another part : nae pee 
that the disciples of Christ were not absolutely and im all Bible to be 
things infallible ; that 16 1s jiussible qoue ek ay id Christian to Res rene 
doubt whether those that were but Evangelists, as Mark other part. 
and Luke, had the same promise of the Spirit’s mfallible 
assistance as the Apostles. He compares t 
body, and the meaning to the soul, saying that there was 
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CHAP. VI. 


—— 


Can Pagans 
be said to be- 
lieve ? 
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more of the Spirit’s assistance in the meaning and soul of 
the Scripture than in the words or body, and he adds signi- 
ficantly, ‘It is the devil’s last method to undo by overdoing, 
and so to destroy the authority of the Apostles by over- 
magnifying.’ 

Herbert’s inquiries, as we have already remarked, arose 
from his desire to vindicate the justice of God, especially in 
opposition to the Calvinist scheme. Baxter had parted 
with Calvinism, but he had not freed himself entirely from 
its influence. He looked upon the world as a gaol where 
all were condemned, and hell the gallows to which all were 
doomed to be led out. Nor did it shock him that the mul- 
titude of mankind should be cast into everlasting fire for the 
sin of Adam. God has such an infinity of worlds in His 
universe that He can afford to destroy this. It is but like 
casting one in a million into prison, or cutting off an ex- 
crescence ; as if justice did not extend to individuals. But 
Baxter rises above this. He objects to penitence being the 
remedy, as Lord Herbert had taught, but he grants that the 
remedy is universal; and he explains that though the re- 
medy is the death of Christ, and that it ** for all men, yet 
Christ did not appease God or make Him more merciful. 
He admits, too, that it is not universally necessary to be- 
lieve in Christ to be saved. Christ’s redemption is not the 
first cause of our salvation. It was God’s love and mercy 
which gave us Christ as the Redeemer. All mankind are 
brought by Christ under a covenant of grace. As the co- 
venant of innocency was made with all mankind in Adam, 
so the covenant of grace was made with all in the promised 
seed. ‘None perish now for the mere sin of Adam, nor 
merely for want of the innocency required by the first law, 
but for the refusing and abusing some mercy purchased by 
Christ, which had an apt tendency to their repentance and 
recovery.” The question is raised whether any heathens 
really repent and believe. Baxter escapes with one of those 
distinctions which only a skilful Puritan could make. Te 
says the heathen have the power to believe and repent, bur 
he does not clearly admit that any of them do believe and 
repent. 

Baxter professes to receive the doctrine of innate ideas as 


taught by Herbert, but he explains hus belief so as to agree 
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with Locke. He calls the understanding ‘a bare sheet of 
paper,’ which has no actual innate knowledge. He dissents 
most from Herbert on the question of testimony, or the value 
of external evidence. Nothing was so certain to Herbert as 
the truth which he believed God had inscribed on his mind. 

Baxter was satisfied of the certainty of this truth, and that it 
did not require Scripture to discover it. Yet he said, after 
he had silenced all his doubts about the life to come, he still 
felt in himself ‘an uncouth, unsatisfactory kind of appre- 
hension till he looked to supernatural evidence.’ He con- 
fessed, indeed, that this was but the weakness of ‘a soul in 
flesh,’ which desires a sensuous apprehension. This, he says, 
may be a disease, but it isa disease which shows the necd of 
a physician and of some other satisfying light. He dwells 
on the mode of revelation by prophecy, by miracles, by inspi- 
ration, as these things were understood in his day; and he 
pronounces the evidence so satisfying, that it is ‘ beyond 
our reach to know what could be more satisfying.’ With 
evidence so clear, we should not hesitate to believe the most 
terrible passages in Scripture, such as those which seem to 
say that only afew shall be saved, and all the rest tormented 
for ever and ever.* As to the supernatural evidere- Baxter 
manifestly spoke as if it had come direct to us,and not through 
the medium of testimony, which was Herbert’s reason for 
making it secondary to intuitive knowledge. And yet, when 
al] is said, it is not on the external evidence, not on testi- 
mony, not on the supernatural that Baxter rests the reason 
of Christianity. He lays the foundation, a of all, in ‘the 
natural verity and its admirable concord with the Gospel of 
Christ.2. Grace is medicinal to nature; pot the natural 
light endeth, supernatural begimneth. The cai adhe 

Gen Christ has built upon nature is wondertully adapted 
to its foundation. ‘The sin and misery se the world,’ says 


Baxter, ‘is such that it groaneth for a Saviour, and when I 

hear of a physician sent from heaven, I easily believe it; 

ef . é. it - as 1 4 a . ‘ 

when I see the woeful world, mortally diseased and gasping 
* Fortunately if was only such as recent writer In the *Revne des Der 

3axter among Protestants, and Mas-  Mondes © savs that = ore Li acordnire 
sillon amone Catholics, who found converted the Cathule ¢ hurch to th 
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in its deep distress. The condition of the world is visibly 
so suitable to the whole office of Christ and to the doctrine 
of the Gospel, that I am driven to think that if God have 
mercy for it, some physician and extraordinary help will be 
afforded it; and when I see none other but Jesus Chrisi, 
whom reason will allow me to believe is that physician, it 
somewhat prepareth my mind to look towards Him with 
hope.’ And again he says :—‘ As there is no other religion 
that a man can with any strong show of reason entertain, 
and seeing that he that will appear a reasonable creature 
must be of some religion, it followeth that to renounce the 
Christian religion is to renounce ¥eason, and to doubt of it 
is to be injurious to reason itself.’ 

The excellency of the Christian religion becomes its great 
evidence. Men feel its truth. The Holy Spirit, working 
faith, holiness, and comfort in the hearts of men is an ever- 
lasting witness. It is the main argument by which the 
Christian religion has been proved, and will be proved, to 
the world’s end. The actual saving of men by the renova- 
tion of their hearts and lives is a standing seal and witness 
of Christ. It is no question of genealogies, or histories, or 
topographies. There may be no testimony as to Joram’s 
descendants, nor clear proof that Paul left his cloak and 
parchments at Troas, but there is a witness to the fact of 
men being reclaimed from selfishness and sensuality, and 
re-made in the image of God. Christianity is a life. Let 
men live it, and they will feel its truth. The greater pro- 
gress we make in righteousness, the clearer will be our view 
of its everlasting foundations. ‘It is God’s method,’ says 
Baxter, ‘to cause the growth of faith at the root in propor- 
tion to its growth and tallmess in fruit.? How wide, in one 
sense, is the difference between Richard Baxter and Lord 
Herbert! and yet on his better or more rational side how 
near does the ereat evangelist of the seventeenth century 
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Turis volume embraces a period of about a hundred and thirty | 
years. It docs not profess to treat of every work in theology 
written during that time. Those only are mentioned which 
were necessary to my object, which is to trace the current of 
religious thought, and not to write a history of theological lite- 
rature. I fecl, however, that there are many works of which the 
reader would like to know something, although it has not come 
within my general plan to notice them. Several are mentioned 
incidentally in the notes, but there are still some which are not 
even named, It seems desirable, for the sake of completeness, 
to mention a few of them here. The first is Bullinger’s ‘ De- 
cades,’ which in the Parker Society’s publications occupy five 
large volumes. Though written by a foreigner, they partly be- 
long to Church of England literature. Convocation, in 1586, 
passed an order enjoining every minister who had a cure, and 
was under the degree of Master of Arts, to provide himself with a 
Bible and Bullinger’s ‘ Decades’ in Latin and English, and to 
read over one sermon every week, making notes of it in a paper 
book, to be shown to some preacher appointed to examine it. 
The theology of the ‘ Decades’ is the ordinary Swiss theology of 
that era. Many of the works of English divines, for more than 
a century after the Reformation, were defences of the Church of 
England against the Church of Rome. Among those not men- 
tioned in the text are ‘The Old Learning and the New Compared 
Together,’ by Dean Turner; Dr. John Olde’s ‘ Acquital; or, Pur- 
gation of the most Catholic Christian Prince Edward VI.;’ his 
“Confession of the most ancient and true Christian Catholie O!d 
Belief; Dr. John Prime ‘On the Sacraments ;’ Dr. William Fulke’s 
‘Defence of the English Translations of the Scriptures,’ and his 
‘Confutations of the Notes of the Rheims Annotators;’ with the 
great work of Dr. Andrew Willet, called Synopsis Papismi. All 
these books are full of the ordinary Calvinistie Protestantism 
whieh prevailed in the Church of England till the rise of Amni- 
nian High Churchism. The same theology will be found in the 
sermons of Arthur Lake, Bishop of Bath and Wells, in the time 
of King James, and im the writings of Dr. George Downhane, 
Bishop of Derry in the time of James and Charles. Down- 
hame, like a true Churchman of that age, was a champion of 
Episcopal discipline, and of Calvin’s doctrine. On Episcopacy 
he was answered by Paul Baynes. Lis treatise on predestina- 
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tion was suppressed by Archbishop Laud. To these may be 
added an ‘ Answer to a Treatise of the Cross,’ by Dr. James 
Calfhill, who died Bishop-Elect of Worcester in 1570, and 
twelve sermons on ‘The Sin against the Holy Ghost,’ by Dr. 
Sebastian Benefield, Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford 
in the time of James. Dr. Robert Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury 
and brother of the Archbishop of the same name, was also a 
pillar of Calvinism and Protestantism. : 

It may seem a great omission that nothing is said of the 
voluminous works of Dr. Thomas Jackson, Dean of Peterborough, 
and the once popular sermons of Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. 


The works of Jackson are of great value, but his theology is de-. 


scribed sufficiently by the word Arminian. He was not properly 
a High Churchman, if we compare him with Laud, nor was he a 
Rationalist, if we compare him with Hales or Chillingworth. 
Donne’s sermons are not controversial or doctrinal. They are 
generally classed with those of Bishop Andrewes. There is a 
large number of Puritan writers who would have been noticed in 
the text had there been anything to distinguish them from those 
that are noticed. William Ames wrote many theological books, 
and several tracts against the ceremonies of the Church. William 
Perkins was a learned and voluminous author. He was a 
very high Calvinist, and a thorough Protestant. His ‘ Re- 
formed Catholic’ was long a standard book. Perkins deserves a 
place in any history of theology, from the circumstance that 
Arminius wrote against him on predestination. The works of 
some of:the most celebrated Puritan writers, as Adams, Bolton, 
Sibbs, Manton, Bates, Flavel, Ambrose, and Charnock, are 
chiefly of a practical character, and therefore lie outside of the 
plan of this work. 

Theophilus Gale, author of the ‘Court of the Gentiles’ and 
the ‘ Anatomy of Infidelitic,’ was one of the ejected ministers of 
1662. He is sometimes classed with the Cambridge Platonists ; 
but his affinity with the Puritans was closer than it was with 
Cudworth or More. George Rust, Bishop of Dromore, was also 
one of the Cambridge men. Ile wrote a book on truth, and a 
remarkable scrmon in Latin, on ‘Tue Use of Reason in Matters 
of Religion.’ 

The plan of this work excludes many great writers who were 
Oriental scholars or Scripture commentators. such as Pocock, 
Casaubon, Matthew Pool, and Henry Ainsworth. There are 
some other names which ought to be mentioned, as Thomas 
Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, 1675, who wrote chiefly on the 
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Roman Catholic controversy, and William Cowper, Bishop of 
Galloway in the time of James I., whose works, chiefly on prac- 
tical subjects, make a large folio. Martin Fotherby, Bishop of 
Salisbury, 1618, wrote a curious book against atheism, called 
‘ Atheomastix.’” Dr. John Howson, who died in 1631, was an 
eminent polemical writer, chiefly against the Church of Rome. 
Samuel Harsnet, Archbishop of York, 1628, ought’ to have 
been mentioned for a sermon which he preached at St. Paul’s 
Cross, against Calvinism, in the days of Whitgift. Harsnet was 
then a young man, and had not another opportunity of preaching 
at St. Paul’s Cross while Whitgift lived. This sermon is bound 
up with three sermons by Richard Stuart. There is a copy of it 
in Dr. Williams’s library. Francis Mason, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, wrote a valuable defence of the orders 
of the Church of England. A preacher and writer of consider- 
able eminence in his time, was John Smith, Vicar of Clavering, 
in Essex, author of the ‘ Essex Dove,’ which was published after 
his death as ‘a taste of the works of that reverend, faithful, judi- 
cious, learned, and holy minister.’ Smith was the successor of 
Andrewes as Lecturer at St. Paul’s. His sentiments are openly 
Calvinistic and Puritan. The excellent sermons of Henry Smith, 
Puritan Lecturer at St. Clement Danes, should not be forgotten. 
It was probably the sermons of Henry Smith which Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury caused to be read daily in his family. 

We have no complete history of our theological literature. 
The nearest approach to it is Dr. Hook’s ‘ Dictionary of Eccle- 
siastical Biography,’ which is generally accurate, though writ- 
ten with that strong party bias which characterizes all the Dean's 
early writings. Dr. Cattermole’s ‘ History of Church of Eng- 
land Literature’ consists chiefly of extracts from some of our 
great authors. ‘The History of the Church of England, by the 
Rey. George G. Perry, is a useful and readable book. In Dr. 
Pusey’s treatise on ‘ The Doctrine of the Real Presence,’ there is 
a eatena of authors, with extracts from them. Dr. Pusey was fol- 
lowed by Dean Goode. 8 man who understood the spirit ef these 
authors, and of the Charch of England, much better than De. 


ry 


Pusey does. Deun Govde’s work 1s heavy, but it is thor 


and pertectly trustworthy. A «Ret rospect of Reheious Lete in 
Enecland” by J. J. Tavler, is an elegant and thovehttul work, 
from the Unitarian point of view. The merits of Mr. Pattison’s 


essay in ‘ Essays and Reviews, are well known. It will be read 
earetully by every sincere student of the bistury of relivious 
thought in England. 
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The Bishops from 1530 to 1660. 


CANTERBURY. 


Thomas Cranmer 
Reginald Pole 
Matthew Parker 
Edmund Grindal 
John Whitgitt .. 
Richard Bancroft . 
George Abbot 
William Laud 
William Juxon . 


Sr. AsapuH. 
William Barlow 


Robert Warton or Parfew : 


Vhomas Goldwell . 

Richard Davies. . 

Thomas Davies . 

William Hughes 

William Morgan 

Richard Parry 

John Hanmer 

AGMIy OGG 6 Sb os 

George Grifith. . . . 
Banoor. 


John Salcot, alias Capon 
A WAA oe GG 
Arthur Bulkeley 
William Glynn. . 
Rowland Merrick . . 
Nichol is Robinson. 
Hush Lellot. : 
Richard Vaughan . 
Henry Rowlands 

Lewis Bailey 

David Dolben 

Edmund Grithth 
William Roberts 


Batu anpd WELLS. 


John Clerk 
William a tht 
Wilh Pavlow 
Gilbert Eee 
Gilbert Berkeley 
Vhomas Godwin 
John Still. : 
James Montague 
Arthur Lake. 
William Land 
Leonard Mawe 
Walter Curle 
Williaa Mierce . 


. 1533 
. 1654 
. 1559 
. 1d7d 
- 1683 
- 1604 
- 1611 
- 1633 
. 1660 


- 1536 
. 1536 
. 15656 
. 1089 
- 1562 
. 1573 
. 1601 
. 1604 
. 1624 
- 1629 
. 1660 


. 1534 
. 1539 
. 1541 
. 1585 
. 1559 
. 1566 
. 1585 
. 1595 
. 1598 
. 1616 


BristTou. 


Paul Bushe (first Pieper) 
John Holyman. . 
Richard Cheney 

John Bullingham . 
Richard Fletcher 

John Thornborough 
Nicholas Felton . . . 
Rowland Searchfield .. 
Robert Wright . : 
George Coke. . 

Robert Skinner. . 
Thomas Westfield . 
Thomas Howel . 

Gilbert Ironside 


CHICHESTER. 


Robert Sherburn 
Richard Sampson . 
George Day . 

John Scory . . : 
John Christopherson 5 
William Barlow . . 
Richard Curteys 
Thomas Bickley 
Anthony Watson . 
Launcelot Andrewes . 
Samuel Harsnet 
George Carleton 
Richard Montagu . 
Brian Duppa 

Henry King. 


Sr. Davip’s. 


tichard Rawlins 
William Barlow 


| Robert Ferrar 
| Henry Morgan . 


Vhomas Younz. 


! Richa roils 


Marnnelike Atiddleton 


| Anthomy Rudd . 
| huecharidl Milbourne 


, Willi 
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Rover Manwaring 
vi ilitam Lucy 
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Sehgls Westin... 
Vhomius Goodrich . 
Thomas hel by 
Lic hard Cox. 


. 1656 
. L669 


. 151d 
. Lodt 
. 1Lodt 
. looo 
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Martin Heton . .. - 1599 
Launcelot Andrewes . . 1609 
Nicholas Felton : 1619 
John Buckeridge 1628 
Francis White . F 1631 
Matthew Wren . a 6 6 Mas 
EXETER. 
John Voysey, alias Harman . 1519 
Miles Coverdale ae 1551 
John Voysey 1553 
James Turberville . 1555 
William Alley . .. 1560 
William Bradbridge . 1571 
John Walton 1579 
Gervase Babington 1594 
William Cotton. . Se OOS 
Valentine Carey Seo 
Joseph Hall . 5g arey/ 
Ralph Brownrig . . 1642 
John Gauden . 1660 
GLOUCESTER. 
John Wakeman (first peeks 1541 
John Hooper 5 550 
James Brookes . . siset 
Richard Cheney 1562 
John Bullingham . . . 1581 
Godfrey Goldsborough . . 1598 
Thomas Ravis 1605 
Henry Parry . “ 1607 
Giles Thompson 2 . 1611 
Miles Smith. . . D162 
Godfrey Goodman . . 1624 
William Nicholson . 1660 
HEREFORD. 
Charles Booth . 1516 
Edward Fox . 1535 
Edmund Bonner 1538 
John Skyp 1539 
John Harley . . . 15538 
Robert Warton, alias Parfew or 
Purfoy . . 1554 
John Scory : . 1559 
Tlerbert Westfi ling » 1585 
Robert Bennet . . 1602 
Francis Godwin. = Loy, 
Augustine Lindsell . 1684 
Matthew Wren Sood: 
Theophilus Field . 1635 
George Coke. . 1636 | 
Nicholas Monk . . 1660 | 
LUANDA. 
George Athequa, a/as De At- 
tica or Attion . 1d1o6 | 
Robert Holzate Sita 
Anthony Kitchin or Danse in. Lats 
Hugh Jones .. . 1467 
William Biethyn . 175 
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Gervase Babington 
William Morgan 
Francis Godwin 
George Carleton 
Theophilus Field 
William Murray 
Morgan Owen 
Hugh Lloyd. 


Linco. 


John Longland . 
Henry Holbeach 
John Tailour 
John Whyte. 
Thomas Watson 


Nicholas Bullingham . 


Thomas Cowper 


William’ Wickham 


Wilkam Chaderton 
William Barlow 
Richard Nevle . 
George Montaigne 
John Williams . 


Thomas Winniffe . 
Robert Sanderson . 


. 


- 1595 
- 1608 
. 1614 
LOG 


1621 


. 1641 
: 1660 


LIcHFIELD AND CovENTRY. 


Geoffrey Blythe 
Rowland Lee 


Richard Sampson ‘ 


Ralph Bayne 


Thomas Bentham . 


William Overton 
George Abbot 
Richard Neyle . 
John Overall 
Thomas Morton 
Robert Wright 


Accepted Frewen . 


John Hacket 


Lonpoyn. 


John Stoke >s] Le es 
Kx Imund Bonner 
| Nicholas Ridley 
| Edmund Bonner 
| Wdmund Grindal 
| Edwin Sandys . 
John ASI 
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John ining 4 
Ge ore Montaigne 
William Land . 
William Juxon . 
George Sheldon 
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Norwicu. 
Richard Nikke or Nyx 
William Rugge or Repps 
Thomas Thirlby O° 6 
John Hopton . 
John Parkhurst 
Edmund Freke . 
Edmund Scambler. 
William Redman . 
John Jegon . 
John Overall 
Sumucl Harsnet 
Francis White . 
Richard Corbet. 
Matthew Wren. 
Richard Montagu . 
Joseph Hall. . . 
Edward Reynolds . 


OxForD. 
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AN ESSAY ON PANTHEISM. 


‘The work of a man indefatigable in his pursuit of truth, not content with second- 
hand information where it was accessible to him at the fountain-head, making his 
task a labour of love, and proclaiming his results fearlessly. There is, we believe, 
no English treatise bringing together the same amount of information, given where 
it was possible in the words of his authorities and grouped with an instructive clear- 
ness.’—Contemporary Review. ; 

‘The subject of this book is one which must always interest thinkers. . .. Mr. 
Hunt gives sufficient proof that he has read much on the subject, and spared no pains 
to apprehend its bearings. He has traversed a wide field, scattering his materials 
over it with a liberal hand. ... We commend the volume to the favourable attention 
of the reader, as one deserving his perusal. The author is earnest and devout. He 
shows that he is an orthodox Churchman, as well as a man of reading and reflection. 
... He is no common-place writer; his book is well fitted to stimulate and enlighien 
the minds of those who are desirous to be introduced into the illustrious company of 
thinkers who have pondered over the profound problem of being.’ —Atheneum. 

‘For particular commendation we should select his account of the doctrine of Scotus 
Erigena, and especially his vindication, for it amounts to that, of Benedict Spinoza. 
Mr. Hunt's is a very good style, and well suited for setting before the reader intelli- 
gible summaries of philosophical systems which might be laboured into any degree 
of obscurity. It is concise without being peremptory. ... He manifests no hostile 
spirit, and his object is evidently to conciliate. Christianity and Pantheism must be 
reconciled, otherwise it will be the worse for Christianity.’ — Westminster Review. 


‘The Curate of St. Ives has redeemed the credit of his order. The Church of 
Rome has awarded him its most distinguished honour of the Index, in company with 
Dr. Pusey, and the author of £ece Homo! and we think he is fairly entitled to the 
distinction from the ability, the patience, and the honesty with which he has con- 
ducted the investigation that he felt called to enter upon. In the straightforward 
and attractive preface, he explains how he came to undertake the task of resolving the 


great religious question of the day, and how he gradually awoke to the masnitude 
of the work he had set himself... . My, Hunt is quite aware of the dunzer }: dnenrs 
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aves, the stru ind developments of human thouvht in relation to the being and 
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